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1 had worked m a v_i.>s operaDons OAiicer m 
60s, iBtstfy in Latin America, biU had res^ied 
to go public. Since 1975, when I/isid 
I bad worked with journalists frt»n 
tigate and expose CIA operaikms and 
earfy 1978, the UJ. goveramenr's reaction was 
the previous year I had been deported under 
from Great Britain and 

were under way in the N^heriands w here I had 
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Target ClA 

Our principal targ^ for the new masaziiie 
the Central Iittefligence -f^ency, the main govermn 

for covert intert^ntioos. We realized'wc could not so<i 
^lea to ch^e the VS. policy of secret intenemiotts a- 
or^d - a pc^icy which had been continuous unckr Democrats 
ard Republicans alike ^ World War D, But we could ctm- 
t^ute to building puHic opposition and to weakening the in- 

L-iA does, and ot the people who do it 
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ijim had sought to manipulate and 
-’ ' 5 , their resources, and their 

political agreement that brouJ?*' 

-'ilismanditscorS’^^*^ 

home and to 

rstood well that the human cost 
as astroncHnical, that the Vietna^^^^ 

^ txzmpie, began with s^et U.S. program. 

^ fsr ii>a few Americans comprehended this* ^ 

T&fe kierfogical identificaticm, as much as the personal 

ain^ ^ prorided the ^ue that kept us together 
a dec3dc . \^^hen har d times did come, we rod#* 

V to the many attacks on our 

xism^ and never « nought of giving up. Our conunitnicat 
a—! xie besinniB^ was permanent. 

e had a coaiaderable advantage in the avalanche of reve- 
secrei government operations during the prewems 
>HT years, not only of those conducted by the ClA 
beFBL ^Hii_vary intelligence, and police departmeats 
Those revelations, in part connected vwth the Water- 

xon's resignation, bore the authentication 
the Congress. They thus obviated the efforts to dis- 
credk as disgruntled malcontents former CIA officers Bke 
m >’>el£ Mexor Marcheiti, John Stockwell, Joseph Smith and 
Scxr r — all of us with recently published exposes. 

Ye; for all the rev’eiations and attendant scandals of the 
mid - Yts, 'he fc « legislative initiatives to prohibit covert ac- 

aons went nc^ here, Tne prevailing conventional view was that 

«cesses” had occurred, that the “system” it- 
best of ail possible worlds, and that “correc- 
n^asiH-e s such as congressional oversight of the security 

lit 'A\?uld prevent future problems. The truth was 
that the CLA, FBI, and other services had been functioning ex- 
f as &£ y were su{^x>sed to, and the only abuse, excess, oi 

fiffiCOO® W’SS the revelatiftn nf what tV»#»w /trttnrr 
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o get the magazin e going, we put together such funds of 
our own as ws could, supplemented by contributions of Ame- 

who had supported our work in the past* 

would be done in Washingtoaij, D.C* 
_> t Buk. and Lou. My contribution would be necessan- 
.) iinoe I did nc^ know vriiere I would be living in the 

^tiis ahea^ or whether the NATO allies would force me 
"to the U.S. fcM* a lo^ trial and perhaps even prison, 

^ n major component of our plans. Lou and 

1 put together a reader on CIA operations in Western 

consLdng of articles that had appeared in U.S, and 
m publicaiions, Ellen and Bill edited the work ar- 

f« publication by Lyle Stuart, Inc., as Dirty »-<*• J’* 
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Six momih& after om J :i'»cc^q($ iI^ In- 

i a realirv. jUbcit a 2^-r^c free 

" -4 I**. 

-trial it caSed XvV v^orkiwkic c.xpcs?-arc vM CIA opera- 

pcrsoiaaseL asd on terrorii;.m bv U^.* 

c» pv^lkical caLU\'a5;siTig m 

Mtkrie iha: v>*oM.kJ creMc C.4/^'s public ideit- 
,5 “N^iTLir^ the career rf 

Chief el St aciea is JsmA:cc, :bc magazine 
cemow'ei^?ial ^ctHip — ese i)xxi >Av>uid pro- 
voie ibe most fa>3ieri\::ia; efSciAA "*Taih a^ain^t va I'S. publica- 
:ios in tins coumry^s fafetecy , 

_a. M .a. Ik 

iCori.. wliicfe came 

■=S- 

oul just as our tsrsc LAJS arpeared, Tbe book had the ‘^offi- 

5 of mere ihan bfl) ClA officers and em- 
g the posts ’^isere they iyid served or were 
^n^ing, and tlie covers they bad used tliroi^h the y^ears. 

Immediately the QA aad its friexKis m ike media attacked 
us ^iih the cfearge that w^rc pubiisiiiiig *hit and were 

to get r-* opie killed. Our resi>ojise W 3 S that we w^ted 





IK) OQC kai©d that the people wc named shouW ret^ to toe 

aod should stav here, Wc made no sc^-xei that 
was our puipose, and thM OA people, because ^ what they 
do. enjoyed no immunil> frcwi respoosibUitv . In all no one 

accused os of faiseh' naming people who were “ 

in faa no cme tl^eatened or attacked. Bur « did succeed 

in disruptkm - as the CIA later made ampi> c lear. 

In the coming vear four more issues of uy B appeare 
articles on OA recniitment meiho^ ana us 
such countries as Cuba, .Angola, Sweden, enmar , 
Spain. The -Namii« Names” cohimn uncovered dore^o 
Onfficeis and stimulated wire stones and local 

eadi issue, prompcing the A^’ spokesperson to call 

practice “incredibie” and “unbelievable. ^ 

Sm^Umd Bentsen (Dem.-Texas) introduced legisla- 

t to criminaiize “naming nan^* by former government 

Though immediately dubbed the antt-^ee bdl 

and its Mends in Congress had to know that 1 

n Hn with the lists -an the names were discovered 
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Similarly, the Agency and U.S, media continually referred 
to CAIB as ^*Agee*s publication,” even though I performed no 
editing function aind had only contributed a couple of articles. 
The technique, clearly, was to a)Uple the magazine to my 
presumably discredited name and to allege that the names 
were of people I had known in the AgcAcy. CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner, for his part, denounced CAIB bitterly and 
vowed that covert action operations would continue. 

By mid- 1979, we also had another book under way, to be 
entitled Dirty Work 2: The CIA in Africa, with identities and 





r&sear ck of public ooctiments 


or were serving, m African countnes. in eany lyou uie j usucc 
D epartment, on behalf of the CIA, sou^t a F edcral Court in- 
junetkm against publication of the bor)k, only to learn that the 
book was already in bookstores and could not be suppressed. 

Pressure for Criminalization 

Reaction to Dirty Work 2 and to the BulletWs continuing 

revelations included the introduction of new bills to criminal- 
ize “naming names.” These bills would not only m^c it a 
crime for former government employees like me to identify 
officers and agents, but also for any journalist, [^itors’ Note; 

Sec the discussion of these bills in From Our Editorials m this 
issue.] Since the Intelligence Identities Protection Act was 
quite dearly aimed at slopping the “Naming Names” column 
and our Dirty Work series, the Bulletin staff (Ray, Schaap, and 
Wolf) requested, and were granted, an appearance before the 
House Intelligence Committee. Although they showed during 
the lengthy session that all names in the Bulletins and the 
books were culled from research from public documents, the 
Representatives were unmoved by “freedom of press and 

Rrst Amendment considerations. 

Major media institutions like the New York Times and 
Washington Post editoriaUzed agaimst criminalizing the pro- 
duct of open research, but still called us “contemptible swun- 
drels.” The Washington Post actually labeled us “terrorists of 
the pen”! Yet at the same time the major print and elcctroiuc 
media were in regular contact with the Bulletin seeking iden- 
tities of CIA personnel in different countries - even in Irsm 
after the Embassy staff were taken hostage, identifications the 

Bulletin refused to make. 

None of the snU-CAJB legislation went beyond conumttw 
hearings, and by the time Ronald Reagan elected m 
November 1980, Bulletin No. 10 was 60 pages in length. By 
now CAIB was by far the world’s leading publication on sea^ 
government operations with subscriptions and newsstand 
sales passing 6000 with each edition. The quality scope o 
articles had improved and widened. Among I ^ “Jo 
prominent were reports on CIA mtcrfcrcnce m he 19^ 
Jamaica elections, terrorism against the new rcvo 
government in Grenada, a secret revo^. 

to bNicaragu., technical «,llccl«m operands, andUA 

propaganda ied^ques with f ,„,d„,encc 

It took the “Reagan revolution to 8^^ 

Identities Protection Act passed. By ^ 

law was approved, Reagan's anii-Sovict, New CoW w t 
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i> 8%fcl i#ifceU.S.; 
md mcrcctwfci ics plus 
^ AmcncAn Indian 
st wiili S\>uth Afncai 
proiestit.'^ oi Na 33 war 
^aic terrorism; 
R<>he.rt I rdcrer on 

AIDS; and many 
I he If access. 

^ * ncarlx ele ven years 

onai^v'in tvM researchers, 

‘^uisfani Sides ol hiicJk 

TP 

X- i v> no one's surprise, 

- • iXiW mark. 

iiiixa^iiis*lo;n,v. 'he Washington staff 

s »\fc, phMogra- 


t»nv t onMiiiani. niicn ana Bill moved to New York, whereil 
lomuled the Institute for Media Analysis, Inc. flMAt 
» ontinued as CJA/B co-editors. * 







Hook ihiblicationa 

IkHiks remained a high priority. In 1981, in respims. i, •■ 
Reagan Haig “White Pa^r on El Salvador,” Warn, r |’,„'j 
. halt, a Hamburg journalist, and I produced an analysis t ”,. 
reduced the “White Paper” to sensationalist trash In Vh. in 
•\at>lurcd” documents on which the White Paper was l. i , i* 
w found translation errors, maccuracics, embcllishn'i..,',, 
and fabrications — all of which exposed the ftdse claim ihi i il.! . 
Soviet Union and Cuba were directing a world-wide arnis su 
{>ort operation for the Salvadoran FMLN. 

For publication of the “White Paper” analysis in book fort,, 
Flten and BUI, along with New York attorney Michael Ratnpr 
formed Sheridan Square Publications which brought out our 
work as U’hite Paper? White Wash: the CIA and El Salyudnr ' 
tJthcr books followed at Sheridan Square: Ralph MefJe 
hec'.s account of his CIA career in Vietnam, Thailand, and the 
Philippincjs {De^ Deceits: My 25 Years in the CLi); Melvin 
Beck's description of his deep cover CIA career in Cuba n .l 
Mexico (Secret Contenders: The Myth of Cold U,„ 
t iHinterinteiligence); and, Edward Herman’s and Frank Brod 
head’s exposure of the disinformation that communist conn 
fries were behind the plot to kill Pope John Paul II (77ie W/w 

<md Fall ofthe Bulgarian Connection). V 'f K/w 

Mast recently, in early 1989, Sheridan Square, now a ili- 
vision of IMA, published Judge Jim Garrison’s account of hU 
invastigatton of the John Keimedy assassination, On the Tmil 

describing the conspirators from the 
A and rai, Md the hitmen and coverup artists from (he 
an CMles, the Mafia, the Secret Service, and the Dallas 
{xihce. T^e motives, Garrison lucidly demonstrates, were to 
cstroy Kenned/s plans to withdraw from Vietnam, for a rap 
prochement with Cuba and a relaxation of Cold War tensious 

Conclusion 

tio^^l^/n ** important coutrtbu 

find it f^d people everywhere who read CA IB ami 

^ W rw “^formation and for inspiration. 

HoiKe Director George Bush now in the White 

er CIA ’ r CAIB*& exposures remains as great as ev 

nuch^ •"‘^™t»ons continue in Afghanistan. Angola, Kam 

^ lements of th^ conflicts. In El Salvador alone the dea’** 

vlr _ . 2,000 Iieople If 

Lrin ^****^*^ "^OfiOO or more killed since the U .S comi 

program began there nearly ten years ago 

r^ic’ twelfth year just as it started, dedicated 

mg ransciousness and resistance among Americans am 

I ^ solidarity with the victims of U.S. intctvention5 
ration struggles abroad arc our struggles, their victorie 
are our victories. We are confident that CAIB will contimie b 
c p inspire domestic opposition to foreign adventures. • 
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H'/'fi^ y fAA4‘* 

ii.-,k.i‘ pri'/nty In 1981, in response to the 

<1 !<«,« <jn I A Salvador,” Warner Poet! 

t,: ,, ,, and I prcjduced an analysis tW 

, -tii. ' 4 it,‘- Hhiijc Ut iionsationalist trash. In the Vi 

Ip jCiiutiUiti. ‘M wtiicb the White Paper was based 

. V.,it,‘i ‘.r/ors, inaccuracies, embellishments 

,^#.■'1 1 * .4iu jii^ ati exposed tlie false clajm that the 

„ , „f I n Mi,u m$€^4 vr'. r e directing a world-wde arms sun" 

I .,/ " //hitc Paper” analysis in book form 

t li‘ i> 4i>/i hiii 4 UmjU '»<-* York attorney Michael Ratner 

ui4/i I ublications which brought out our 

/r.wk tuper/ WhU£ Wash: the CIA and El Salvador. 

( obi./ li,lj<y,y 4 at Sheridan Square: Ralph McGe- 

(,.-t .. 4t.i t, nut iAUut ,\A ea/ccr in Vietnam, Thailand, and the 

rbtijppn.*.ij Uitudly iJereiiy My 25 Years in the CIA); Melvin 
Ut.(-k i. ifi.u.fn,in,u ‘A his deep cover CIA career in CuIki and 
t4^4t* t, / ';#;< r«:/ Contenders: The Myth of Cold War 
f .mnhiftmelUisrm ef, and, Edward Herman’s and Frank Brod- 
eaj/i/fion. of (lie disinformation that communist coun- 
ut».ii we<(- iiuiiUiii iliju phjf* to kill Pope John Paul II {The Rise 
yuni l ull of the hulfp^nan Connection). 

Ml, 44 4i.t.'„tiy, in early 1989, Sheridan Square, now adi- 
I'liitoii lA i M >•■ . publjshed I udge Jim Garrison’s account of his 
4t4‘Jui>44nAUtti ‘A ihu John Kennedy assassination. On the Trail 
oj dtp Jauntni. ( Jj.a/Jy describing the conspirators from the 
I I A and I’fil. mid the hitmen and coverup eutists from the 
( 111 . .411 t.<nli.ii, ihe Mafia, the Secret Service, zmd the Dallas 
jmJii i. 1 la. ijiouvcs, fiarrison lucidly demonstrates, were to 
lit .. 111 . ji Ki.din d/is j<i.ins to withdraw from Vietnam, for a rap- 
|M liEim.Mi Miilil uifti diid ^ relaxation of Cold War tensions. 

i 4IIII I<l4lt*ll 

I li.n Jt, i« hA trm that the most important contribu* 

114 uh i /// d *4* ii4g » hcbc eleven years has teen to help keep 
thf' ol i4:.£>4fti aiice. On four long speaking tours of 

U ^ J h*iVL iuMud people everywhere who read C4/B and 

iliid a Vf4hi4tile^ both hif iiih>rmation and for inspiration* 

Wii ii hii iiiei f 4 A ( iireei of George Bush now in the White 
I die need loi t 'Atli*a eiEposures remains as great as ev- 
1^-4 M A iue.i veniiojis eoiuitiue in Afghanistan, Angola, Kam* 
pMilo. 4 , iUiit 1 t.iifral America, preventing negotiated 

o| ilmse umtUcts. In El Salvador alone thedeaih 
4*p44»h ^lippinietl by the CIA killed nearly 2,000 people last 
|/ei4i *Hhle< 1 1 o I tie 7(|4|(M) or more killed since the U.S. conn- 
I Uiai44geiii y pi iigiftiii began there nearly ten years ago, 
i i//i liegiiih til) t weilih year just as it started, dedicated to 
ifiUtiig iAiitfti Nitisacsh and resistance among Americans and 
pioiiioiing ^ohdarUy wuh the victims of U,S, interventions. 
I itfk^iiiiion ^iliuggteii aiiroaii arc our struggles, their victor^ 
44 1 - 0414 vii till ies We are Ciialident that CAIB will continue to 
Ilk Ip tii^piie duffu .'iiie 4>p|Hisition to foreign adventures. 
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Where Myths Lead To Murder 


by Philip Agee 


Editors ’ Note: This article first appeared in C AIB Number 1, 
juN It is a good illustration of how the CIA justifies or ex- 

cuses, *^hat are in many cases, blatantly illegal activities. It also 
reminds us that the individual members of the CIA — whose ac- 
tfxities often lead to the loss of lives — must be held accountable 
for their actions, 

Today the whole world knows, as never before, how the 
U.S. government and U.S. corporations have been secretly in- 
tervening in country after coimtry to corrupt politicians and 
to promote political repression. The avalanche of revelations 
in the mid-1970s, especially those concerning the CIA, shows 
a policy of secret intervention that is highly refined and con- 
sistently applied. 

Former President Ford and leading government spokes- 
men countered by stressing constantly the need for the CIA 
to retain, and to use when necessary, the capability for execut- 
ing the kinds of operations that brought to power the military 
regime in Chile. Ford even said in public that he believed 
events in Chile had been “in the best interests of the Chilean 
people.” And even with President Carter’s human rights cam- 
paign there has been no indication that the CIA has reduced 
or stopped its support of repressive dictatorships in Iran, In- 
donesia, South Korea, Brazil, and other bastions of “the free 


world.” 

The revelations, though, have not only exposed the opera- 
tions of the CIA, but also the individual identities - the names, 
addresses, and secret histories — of many of the people who 
actuaUy do the CIA’s work. Yet, with all the newly available 
information, many people still seem to believe the myths used 
to justify this secret political police force. Some of the myths 
are, of course, actively spread by my former CIA colleagues, 
others come from their liberal critics. But whatever the source, 
until we lay the myths to rest, they will continue to confuse 
people and permit the CIA — literally — to get away with mur- 
der. 


Myth Number One: The CIA is primarily engaged in 
gathering intelligence information against the Soviet 
Union. 

This is perhaps the CIA’s longest-playing myth, going back 
to the creation of the Agency in 1947 and the choice of the 
name “Central Intelligence Agency.” As the Agency* s backers 
explained the idea to the American Congress, afraid even in 
those early days of getting dragged into unwanted foreign ad- 
ventures, the CIA was needed to find out what a possible 
enemy was planning in order to protect the United States from 
a surprise attack. Americans at the time still shared a vivid 


memory of the unexpected Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, 
and with the likelihood that the new enemy— the Soviet 
Union —would soon have atomic bombs, no one could reahv 
doubt the need to know if and when an attack might come. 

The real success in watching the Soviets, however, came 
from technological breakthroughs like the U-2 spy plane and 
spy-in-the-sky satellites, and the job of strate^c intelligence 
feU increasingly to the technically sophisticated U.S. Nation- 
al Security Agency. The CIA played a part, of course, and it 
also provided centralized processing of information and data 
storage. But in its operations the CIA tended to put its em- 
phasis on covert action — financing friendly politicians, mur- 


dering suspected foes, and sta^ng coups d*etat 

This deeply involved the Agency in the internal politics of 
countries throughout Western Europe, Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America, as well as in the Soviet bloc. And 
even where CIA officers and agents did act as spies, gather- 
ing intelligence information, they consistently used that infor- 
mation to further their programs of action. 

The CIA’s operatives will argue that the ultimate goal of 
dicr'fwp.rma Soviet and other governments’ intentions reQuires 


live spies at work in places like the Kremlin — that the Agen- 
cy exists to recruit these spies and to keep them alive and 
working. A Penkovsky or two should be on the payroll at all 
times to keep America safe from Russian adventures. Tins ar- 
gument may influence some people, because theoretically, spy 
satellites and other forms of monitoring only give a few 
minutes warning, whereas a person in the right place can 
report on decisions as soon as they are made, gjving perhaps 
days or weeks of warning. Such a spy might also be of great 
value for the normal conduct of relations whether in negotia- 


tions, cooperation, or confrontation. 

vnet niA p.ffort to recfuit officials of 


portance in the So\iet Foreign Ministry, Defense Ministry, 
KGB.andGRU has never had significant success. There have 
indeed been defections, but these, I was told in the CIA, had 
nothing to do with the elaborate traps and snares l^d out by 
the CIA around the world. They resulted from varying motiva- 
tions and psycholo^cal pressures operating on the official 
who defected. In this respect, the CIA’s strengthening of 
repressive foreign security services, necessary for laying out 
the snares (telephone tapping, travel control, observation 
posts, surveillance teams, etc.), can scarcely be justified by the 

nil recruitment record. 

Today, notwithstanding recent “reforms,” the CIA remam 
primarUy an action agency- doing and not just 

Theiis is the grey area of interventionist action bewee, 

striped-pants diplomacy and invasion by the Marmes, an 
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CIA Successive admimstrauons — together ^ 

&asec multinational corporations — have con 

i the freest possible access to foreign 
, agricoltural products, and raw materials. To 
this demand for the “open door,” recent preh. 

mo'easingly to using the CIA to strengthen 
g^ups w4io cooperate - and to destroy those 
not This has been espedally clear in countries sach 

^ V»«rf uodor Allende, of Iran 20 years earlier under Mos- 
wuerc sirtHig nationalist movements insisted on some 
Unu ^ soaahsm to ensure national control of economic 

Tiit 'JlA'i covert artion operations abroad are not sui 
Tmy hsippoD because they respond to internal U^. 
jents We cannot wish them away thro ugh fantasies 
enii^ei^ President or Congress who would end 
£ subversion of foreign peoples and institudoos In 
f 44 . v'a*>t of a wand. Not surprisingly, the U.S. Senate reje 
y> a very wide margin a legislative initiative that would ha% 
^ covert action programs by the CIA. 

"AUt> prior radical change within the U.S., chajoge that wiD 
the process of accumulating the value of fcffeis- 
esources, will finally allow an end to secret misr- 
yji oy the CIA and multinational corporations — n« less. 
I easiogiy important wnll be the repressive capabiikies o: 
iue >4geo«;y £ “si^er” services abroad. 
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prohibited covert action programs by the C'lA. 
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Increasingly important will be the rei>icssivr eapulnluicj, 
the Agency’s “sister” services abroad. 
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oix'ralo/cs — remains the most 
cllcdtivc wav to reduce the 
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sutTcring they cause. Already 
a handful ol jourrialisis and 
fotuier iMelh^ence officers 
havx' managed lo re ^ cal the 
— names and addresses of 

hundreds of CIA jicoplc, atui even the Fost-- 

which condctntis us for doing u - has adnuited that our efforts 
added greatly to the CIA’s growing dcmx>raiizatiorL We also 
noticed from our own imv-stlga lions that the Agency wm 
forced to step up its security prccauiic^os and to transfer tcai:} 
of those named to other pi^sis. All ot tais disrupts and des- 
tabilizes the CIA, and makes it hardex for them to inilict harm 

on others* 

Of course, some people will aKvays raise the cry that we are 
"‘trying to get someone kiUed*^' But, as it happens, xiolence is 
not really needed. By removing the mask of anonymiT/ trom 
CIA officers, we make it difticuli for them to remaui at over- 
seas posts* We hope that the CIA will have the good sense to 
shift these people to the increasingly smaller number of safe 
posts, preferably to a desk inside the CiA Headquarters at 
Langley, Virginia. In this way the CIA will procea the opera- 
tives named — and also the lives of their potential 

From the old song and dan^x' of the '’‘inielUgence gather- 
ing” lo the claim that "Those who expose are the murderers,” 
these five myths won't simply vanish* The CIA— and its al- 
lies— will continue lo propagate them, and the ClA^s critics 
wUl have lo respond. Wc must iivcrcasriigiy expose these myths 

and the crimes they cover up. 
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Together, people of many nailonaliiies and varying 
cal beliefs can cooperate to weaken the CIA and its surrogate 
intelligence services, st riki ng a blo\> at j,>oliticai repression and 
economic injustice. The CIA can Iv defeated. The proof cm 
be seen from Vietnam lo Angola, and in all the other countries 
where liberation movements ate rapidly gainiag strengtlL 
We can all aid this struggle, tt^gether with the struggle for 

socialism in the United States itself. 
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The National Security Agency 


Editors’ Note: This exclusive inter\<iew was published in 
Q/idS Number 11, December 19b0. It ^oes without saving that 
^fftder Ronald Reagan, the NSA increased its budget and ex- 
panded its activities. While several lawsuits have challenged the 
NSA ’s ultra-secrecy and illegal surveillance, none have success- 
fully shed light on the enormous scope and breadth of NSA ac- 
'tMties. This super-secret agency, which few Americans know 

anything about, intends to remain that way. 

NSA is hardly a household acronym, even today. Few know 
± 2 t its headquarters are at Fort Meade in Maryland. It is a 
standing joke at Fort Meade that NSA stands for “Never Say 
Anything.” But the implications of the NSA’s activity are any- 
tiiiag but funny. 

Established in 1952 by President Truman, in an executive 
order which has remained secret to this day, the prime mis- 
sion of the NSA was supposed to be the protection of U.S. 
communications from foreign interception and the cracking 
of foreign codes. However, the existence today of genuinely 
unbreakable codes calls into question the very reason for the 
NSA to exist. The days of breaking Japanese naval codes are 
over. The NSA’s mandate therefore must be larger than 
originallycalJed for. It is dear that, from its inception, the NSA 
has been deeply involved in the interception of any com- 
munications thought by it to be of national security interest. 

Until 1976, the government consistently denied that it was 
intercepting the private communications of American 
citizens. Then, in the aftermath of Watergate, Congressional 
investigations revealed the tip of the iceberg. In hearings 
before the Church Committee, the director of the NSA, Lt. 
Gen. Lew Allen, admitted that the NSA had been reading 
Americans’ telegrams and listening to their phone calls. This 
« as known as Operation Shamrock and while its alleged pur- 
pose was to search for evidence of foreign involvement in the 
anti-war movement, after extensive surveillance, no such 
evidence was found. (Similar to the findings in the FBI’s 
ISPES probe of recent years.] 

The NSA is a big operation. Its Fort Meade headquarters 
are said to be bigger than the CIA’s building in Langley, Vir- 
pnia, and more modern than the Pentagon. Its annual budget 
is estimated at between $1.5 billion and $15 billion. It has the 
most powerful computers in the world. Former New York 
H/neji foreign correspondent Harrison Salisbury has reported 
^ the agency destroys 20 tons of paper a day, using the waste 

buildings. But it is the information that the 
'*^hich is truly frightening. It is not difficult to deter- 
t the NSA monitors nearly all telephone calls and 

and going out of the United States. 

v'o A * . ’ ^ considerable evidence to suggest that the 

monitors a ffrpat I *_i i ^ 


n 


Exclusive Interview 

The interview which follows was conducted with two ex- 
perts on communications intelligence, one an NSA veteran. 
For obvious reasons, they cannot be identified here. 

Q. You are experts in the interception of broad-b 2 uid 
electronic communication. Could you explain briefly what this 
is? 

A. The ordinary citizen regards wiretapping as a person 
operating a tape recorder, where the person makes a direct 
connection into the private line of the individual citizen. 
Decades ago this was the predominant technique used by in- 
telligence and law enforcement people. It is still employed in 
some large measure. 

Today, however, the bulk of interception and acquisition 
of information sent by citizens is being done by the intelligence 
community at select points in the long lines telecommunica- 
tion system in this country and around the world. These are at 
places where there is a great concentration of circuits. We call 
them pinch points, or points of constriction. 

Q. What kind of interception takes place at that point? 

A. There are two kinds of interception operations. One 
would be a cooperative interception operation, where the 
communications common carrier, such as ATT in the U.S., is 
cooperating with the intelligence operation. The other is the 
covert operation, where the communications common carriei 
is not cooperating with the intercepting agency. Many cover! 
operations involve interception of microwave multi-channe! 
telecommunications circuits by a hidden antenna — in fact twe 
antennas, one aimed at each link of microwave towers. 

Q. The governments of the world can’t listen to every wore 

being transmitted. How do they narrow down what the 
analyze? 

A. The intelligence agencies involved in communication 
intelligence (COMINT) use extremely sophisticated equip 
ment to separate out targeted communications, and then sub 
ject these communications to further analysis. It is as if th 
communications pass through a series of sieves each having 
finer mesh. 

The first and second level of screening are done on a noi 
oral basis, on the header information. This is the beedle-d< 
beep one hears after dialing a long distance call. Th 
information is used by NSA computers to screen phone cal 
and telex communications... and the computer decides ii: 
mediately whether or not to drop a tape recording into the ci 
cuit. 

It would be wrong to state that every telephone in th 
country is tapped. There is, however, reason to believe that 
large percentage of domestic longdistance telephone calls a 
being analyzed by non-oral means to retrieve messages of i 
terest to the intelligence community. 
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f i How quickly? 

A Immediately. You should understand that »®i 4,, 
iva-m, where you dial 0 and then the long distance 
,hc operator has in front of him or her on an 
screen, both the number you are calling from and Uk 

vou are cailmg. 

O Is there a computer technology to screen coaversasijjj 

f/c basis of key words . 

^ Yes, they can do voice key word analysis. Howev 

technique b not in widespread use on oral commiiaica^-jj 
because there are other processes that will allow theci it ■* 
in on conversations of interest. They can do it, but it requE 
a great deal of expense and computer time. Thb is lecau^ 
vour pronunciation of the word oil will be diStxeni b®. 
mine, and my pronounciation will vary. O-I-L will be sp 
the same waytdrlually all the time when transmitted ewex 
But ditere b variation in the inflection of the voice, aosii: 
generally not cost-effective to screen oral communicaDaKif 
a utomatic electronic analysb. 

Now, I must say again that these techniques hm b» 
developed and are being used, but not on as broad ascai;S 
b popularly thought, on oral communications. 

O: Can you tell us about the one-way telepbons .-rffiie 

Hunters Stones and Menwith Hill m 
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up 
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A: In the Britbh publication New Statesm 

revealed the existence of an undergrouna cjs® 
wtble between the Hunters Stones microwave termhiai.^^ 
b the central part of the backbone of the British kK^ ^ 







on system, and the NSA’s ^ ^ 

at Menwith Hill. Hunters Stones b a f ^ 

liti&h microwave long lines network. It b also 

which much of the national securky bf 
r j, and other sensoring devices pass. So it womdbc ^ 

witb mf passing from Haters 

. intercepted domestic or intem^jo®^ 
^anucations. However, the circuit capadiv in 

yond that necessary for non-comm 







toence, that is signals intelligence. 

Doe^ the same situatioo exist with the one-way lines 

. * jjetween the Naval Intelligence Sapport Center in Suit- 
the NSA's facility at Fort Meade, and which backs 
ATFs long distance telephone microwave link in 

VV^aldc^rf^ Man land? 

A That is correct. The ciremt capacity m these cases is 
uch ^ necessary^ for ncm<ommtmicalions intel- 

. ce. It is terms of tens of thousands of one-way parallel 
(circuits- There is no need, generaDy sp^Jdi^ for one-w^ay cir- 
cuits in ordinary' commimicalions. One can count on one’s 
hand the very Umited necessity^ for one-way dreuits. One is 
broadcasting, another weather senrice, another new^s cir- 
cuitry, and the stock ticker. But the capacity of the NSA to 
suck up communications far exceeds these needs, or si gnals 
intelligence, or the relatively few wiretaps they admit. So we 
see that a great vacuum cleaner exists. 

'With Duncan Camfrf>ell’s material, there is yet another 
vacuum cleaner being serviced by extremely broad-banded 
multi-circuited channels going from Hunters Stones. 

Q Is the sole consumer the NSA and other U.S. agencies? 

A The NSA, often other U.S. agencies, and its hosts in 

some foreign coimtries, 

Q* Does the CIA do this kind of broad-band interception 

also, or is it done exclusively by the NSA? 

A’ The CIA is engaged in this kind of activity. However, it 

s not the prime mover in this business. There is a cooperative 
jffort between the CIA and the NSA, In those few cases where 
I friendly relationship cannot be effectuated between the 
A and the host country' s officials, the CIA wiD install the 
equipment of the NSA in a totally covert operation. 

Q; You have taUced about the vast computer facilities of the 
fSA. Is it possible to describe, in numbers or in area, how 

luch is involved. 

A- As the years go by, more sophisticated computers are 
eing developed, while the size of these computers is 
iminishing. If one were to travel to Fort Meade and look at 
le buddings, one would be impressed by the si^ of the 
icility, but not overly impressed. The reason is th^ their 
ipability is dispersed around the worl^d-in T^as, 
roughout the U.S., in England, and around the world. The^ 
,mputers are dispersed around the world, but linked 
gether by telecommunications. All of these computers are 
effect one computer, a giant octopus that reaches aroun 
e world. The NSA is so interwined wth the computer m- 
istry that much of the development of modem computers 
IS funded through the NSA: into IBM, into Univac, mto 

ferry Rand, And this is continuing. ^ 

Q; What is the historical practice of the NSA in gjvmg t e 

A intercepted information on D.S. citizens? 

A: It’s not just the CIA, it’s the FBI and other agencies too. 
le problem is that there are channels and a proliferation ot 
ich of this intercepted information, which filters throug to 
; Justice Department, the local {»lice, and into regulatory 
encies, even into licensing agendes, such as the American 
j Assodation, medical boards, and boards of education 
rtification. 


How the CIA uses Bugs 

by Ken Lawrence 

Editors* Note: This article first appeared in CAIB 
Number 6, October 1979, 

According to Robert E. Lubow, the CIA uses insects 
for surveillance. In his book, The War Animals y Lubow 
told how the Agency used cockroaches to learn whether 
a certain man was visiting the Fifth Avenue apartment 
of a prominent New Y ork socialite who was believed to 
be serving as a drop-off for a group of foreign agents. 

The CIA’s technique employed a pheromone, a 
chemical secreted by female cockroaches which sexual- 
ly excites males. In closely confined quarters, male 
roaches exhibit severely agitated behavior in the 
presence of the female pheromone, even if only minute 
quantities are present. 

A CIA agent followed the target onto a crowded sub- 
way car during rush hour and deposited a small smear 
of the pheromone on the man’s jacket while crushed 
against him. Later, CIA agents surreptitiously entered 
the socialite’s apartment with a cage of male cock- 
roaches. When the roaches went wild, the CIA con- 
cluded the man had been there, as they had suspected 

all along. 

This exotic method was also very costly. Lubow says 
it once took the U.S. Department of Agriculture nine 
months to extract 12.2 milligrams of pheromone from 
10,000 virgin female roaches. This would have been 
enougb) however, for the CIA to repeat its surveillance 
trick many times. But recently science has come to the 
rescue of the buggers. This year a team of chemists and 
biolo^sts succeeded in synthesizing the pheromone and 
published their results {Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society y April 25, 1979) . 

The first public reports of the synthesis suggested 

that the discovery might lead to a breakthrough in cock- 
roach control In a cover story, Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News (April SO, 1979) speculated that the 
substance - called periplanone B- might be used to 
confuse the males and prevent them from mating. 
Science News (May 5, 1979) suggested the same thing. 
Although such research is continuing, W , Clark Still, the 
chemistrY professor at Columbia University who solved 

mystery that made the synthesis possible, 

is much more cautious. He says periplanone B is only ef- 
fective as an attractant over short distances. 

Dr. Still was surprised to learn of the CIA’s use of tM 
oheromone. ‘It doesn’t worry me too much,” he said, 
when asked how his discovery might benefit the TOvert 
operators. Then he added, ‘Tve ^ven away a number of 
samples. As far as I know they’re all to reputable phar- 

kitchen seem Uke they’re acting a httle crazy, you migh 
be^n to wonder . 
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hUm h mz E.O. 12333 was Qne example 

irF^fsa^^asresm- 

mat flytt r^‘ 


/A 

(ih>k to cu/iai 
< »/ tifti hf*cKc{I power is 



vr sUR^tiofu (It is interesting to note j _ 
rvrnrmmiitfi in the CIS PES probe have since tree y 

I'loiii ;i civil liberties standpoint, a nu^^^ 

( )i vlcr tit 1978 was far from exemplary, and ex- 

bc*i of uncofistitiitional authorizations. In bne , i who 

teiiNivc spying on, and intrusions into the lives o p^^ 
were mil suspected of engaging in, or attempting to eng ^ 

any crime. Hut the Reagan Executive Order ’ 

1981 (E.O 12333) authorized much activity which _ 

proliibilcd under the Carter version and, more impor ^ » 

set un entirely different tone and philosophy for inte gon 

;U’(lVl(irN, . , 

I 'or the old Order was “intended to achieve 6 

proper balance between protection of individual rights and ac- 
((iiisitioii of essential information.” The new Order saj^ th^ 
"eoIle< ( ion of such information is a priority objective, and 
calls lt>r "(he pro()cr balance between the acquisition of essen- 
tial inlormation and protection of individual interests.** The 
t>ltl ( >rder allowed such activities “as permitted by this Order, 
while the new version allows activities ^‘consistent with** the 

( )i iler. 

The C'ai tcr Order staled that senior officials must ensure 
that activities “arc carried out in accordance with applicable 
law," a provision deleted from the new version. It also re- 
ipiircd i'c|>oiling of activities “which raise questions of legality 
<>r i>n*priet}>,*' while the new Order requires reporting of ac- 
tivities "they have reason to believe maybe unlawful.” 

1 he ( 'al ter ( )rdcr also required that collection of informa- 
tion "iiuist Ih' conducted in a manner that preserves and 
lesjHH'ts established concepts of privacy and civil liberties.” 
While it can be shown that the spirit of this provision was often 
ignored, the Reagan Order eliminates it entirely. 

I hc.se dilTcrcncc.s arc subtle indeed compared to the sub- 
stantive changes in Part 2 of the Reagan Order, “Conduct of 
InlcIligeiKT Activities.” For example, while the Carter Order 
also allowed the CIA to engage in collection of foreign intel- 
iguu c .iiul counicrintclligcnce within the U.S., the latter was 
M«b,a I to the approval of the Attorney General ” Under the 
new oide. . .such collection is to be conducted ^ reomrH^^ 

f-H. „p,,„ by ,h. Director Of Ce»,?7?„.^’' 
1 B.-.I.V an, I (he Ationicy General." Thus specific CIA '' 

« W in covert operations inX n « ^ f” 

P^Hiy opinion. Polir. " 0 ^':: J'^ni^w S 



uin abroad, only if the pers^jtu “i. ^ 
of ® acting on behalf of a foreign 



P -u^nce merelY to obtain “significam” 

Si»« toe^ mlcUjence is defined to bc^ - 
SS’rolatiiW to the capabUit.es, mtenucas and 

^dgn powers, organcanons or — 

American overseas, 

™l ta^obj'ect to such surveiUance 

Reagan Order now allows warrantless 




nique is agavisty^- 

power.** The former version of the Order required “• 
cause to believe that the United States person is an ^ , 
foreign power.” It is undear what the Reagan adniiiugj.^f 
means by a technique “directed, agains t a for eiga powa * r ' 



foreign 

cannot search, toiiow, or momtor a “foreign power 

authorize such miru«h»s 


language 


tt 
’’■i. 
ifei 



such intrusive 

to be used against a person who is not suspected dbeb- 
foreign agent, merely if the person is in contact wgh for^ 

ers. 

The provisions relating to undisclc»ed parti(^)ai(j« ■ 
domestic organizations have also been substantia^ njofifrd 



approve 

poses” are to be achieved. 

Finally, it has been reported that 30 pages d scag. 

guidelines are being prepared to implement the new £««• 

tive Order. It is likely that here, under cover of seacq, k 

dangerous orientation of the new adniinistration vnQbema 
effect. 


MOVING? 

Please remember that CAIB is sent bulk mail If 

you move and do not tell us, the postal service wfflad 

forward your mail, nor will they return it to tis. Wc 

will not know you have moved until we get your na^ 

etter wanting to know why we did not send ^ 

3st issue. Therefore, you must remember to infot® 

us when ]you move. Otherwise, we are constrainctl^^ 

om n^ow budget to charge for replacement co^ 
1 hank vo« 
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Accuracy in Media Rewrites the News 


Louis 


• Mnte This article appeared in C 
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Accuracy oi M e4xa ( .AXNf 


hased organization wttdi touts it^^i as 

Washingto^ , ^ watchdog of the news media. Us chau 

has picked figto with ng^- e^en 
©aa T ^nitad States, claiming the> 



tfi 


aiccmacy 



iSlUCS 





^^-^/rbetoric and tactics Hs game away. He and bis 
tirelessly to convince the p-e*- tnere is a creep- 

^ u A Menace hi much of the US. ^ ^ • 

^Aftfs beginnings were modest. With a 
i^itaL fonned in Septen;r>er 1969, and mcor- 

■fS to June 1971, by John K. McUa«- an iir.^stmm 

^ H. lUUsh, who worked from with tn= L -S. In- 

r Ann Aceocv and from 1958*71 at tbs 

^Zd in the Marine Corps as a Japanese iang-oag= officer c 
Pacific, and later with the War Department a. 
of the U.S. Occupation forces m -JaP^ , , 

In its early years, AIM was run by 

h- was not rehired at his Defense Intelligence _ 

assumed a larger role in the group, wtme. ai 

„ nrteJtwp chfina^ bv' foundalKm and cor- 
fluence was seen as a positive cnang- uy 

donors. AIM’s 1971 tax return showed pvnrnditures ^ 
ria7 Tn 1972. it rose to $51,430. 


c 3 m ^'1 






fy with rightv^g 
Marvin Liebman i 


AIM’s Leading lights ,, , 

An examination of past and present officers, uir ^ 

niembers of the national advisory- board 

rightward tangent, belying its claim of nonpaiusa^mp. ^ 

* Mumiy Baron, AIM associate and president 
was a onion official with the International Br ^erhood 

ui i canisters in New Jersey, and then a l^»r and mdustnal 
relations consultant to various U.S. and tiverse.^ 
tiems. He was a trustee of Freedom House, a member o - 
ClA-funded Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba, and of the 
arch-conservative Committee of One M2Bon, a defense ap 
pfopriations lobby^ and a co-founder of the CLA-spcHi>ore 
Citizens Committee for Pe^ce mlh Frcedoni in ^ iciaam. 

• Vice-president Wilson C. Liicona is best knot'll for hhj 
didnformation campaign during the early 19 /Os against ine 
Pre^nt df Chile. SaKadw Allende, He coiiabcraied close- 


tions mission to publish Chile la Verdad (Chile The Truth), an 
openly and- AUende propaganda sheet distributed throughout 

the United States. , ... • 

• AIM co-founder and communications director since 
1974. Bernard Yoh was bom in Shanghai, China, and enai- 
grated to the U.S. in 1947. He was a personal advisor m 

counterinsurgency techniques to former 

LiS General Edward Lansdale. Yoh 

into North Vietnam, having set up the Swdy , 

an elite paramiUtary and inteUigence-gathenng unit. He wa 
the conduit through which CIA funds to that . 

©aKsed, Though Yoh is now considered a has-been by ge 
o stalwarts, he still collaborates with Washington-area 

riahtwing Vietnamese exiles. 

" • Board member Elbridge Durbrow joined the State De 
panment in 1930 and served as U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam 
from 1957-61. Before retiring in 1968, he was ^ advisor to the 
commander of Maxwell Air Force Base m Alabam^ In 19 
he w^ appointed director of the Freedom Studies Center of 

the .American Security Council. ^ 

Other AIM advisory board members include; 

• Clare Boothe Luce, at 80, the unchallenged duchess ot 
rightwing philanthropy, supporting AIM financially since 

1972. . r* u 

Marx Lewis, a former trade union official, at 85, fight- 
ing communism as chairman of the Council for the Defense 
of Freedom (formerly the Council Against Communi^ g- 
gression established in 1951). CDF publishes and distributes, 
jointly with AIM, the sensationalist Washington Inquirer. 

• Eugene Lyons, a former senior etfitor of Reader's Digest 
who sits on the board of the extreme right Young Americans 
for Freedom and has served on the American Conservative 

Union board. , , 

Frank Newton Trager, formerly a National War College 

professor, since 1966 head of the National Strategy Informa- 
tion Center in New York and Washington. , f 

• Retired Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, former Chiet ot 
Naval Operations and Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman during 

♦Vo ^ixon administration, a superhawk. 

Retired Marine Corps General Lewis W. Walt. 

• Retired Rear Admiral William Chamberlain Mott, for- 
mer special assistant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman, ^d 
now resident of the conservative Capital Legal Foundation. 
Mott is also vice-president of Trager’s National Strategy In- 

fonnation Center* 
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iitii t ^ i >*= wri f' huiiet rd lor (he murder of 

,l»i; »4it - * ?¥# rhfugi il \vilh Slunl^’s death* 

ii Inly t»t* '■ (♦‘Medn (»ird^ Mt^lddeau and Butler 

V »i-<e*nwl (*v U'*v hi ( est'M Bapids* Inwa, where their 
i#i#t ^i^«4^ ir'ni hi^en f»Mnsfeited because of local 

h iniii-ii* hi .<*iti|i Mi*fet>ta rhe Justice Depart- 

u$i hr,,i rhsh*^J*Ml i‘* dKinks vhargt <; againdt Haglc, the 
' *f fc *1H had (tot t'cen ptesent at the shool- 

ttiJ Vifh-u (Hr-fMil , titiyr> weight idtheBdcIcralGovcrii- 
s#aif f^iuld twi diM^p d I t'ouflid rdtier,” who was 

uUii-'l iv »m f jar»4d*^ on ih(> basis of ariKlavits obtained by 
;■ i *i *i >*** f »f Myrtlf!- rt»f»t Bear who swore that she had 
;jr;SK |um ng (hr rtgerds rh <5 ( *t»vermnent was later 
Uifi j'eii n idfHit dt n flU ihes# dpt'UitK nis were false, a conces- 
iiati Uni It 'I r)|»{>f tlaie ^nift {n ehatacleri/:c their 

-Hr, iL I fftiiisf. of f|»f iHvr St igfUive process by the FBI.” 
.r, /• ..r 1 M iO/ 7 , Vf Uu $ was i iMivicted of the murders of 
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:hn fMi^moriy of one t' Vaii Modgr, a Washiflgton-boscd 

uti fiofiratn>n s|k t tabst I lodge told the jury that 

vl B, a // t < idibrf shell casing found in 
u ii*i< /fader's < at, ptsi a lew f(^et lumi his body, 
i' M from 54 A, ah AB fillr iiUnlntlablc to Pel- 
hat he* ( 4 mM rra/h liision as to whether the 

$in i.ui i/ioaiiy fire^l the. bull# f fiom (hal casing because of 

o ita firing pm and bi f r i b face surfaces. Since the 
opinfaj that the agents hatl each been killed 
' * Kinall riibta r weat*oft, such as afi AR-15, 

-i <t f li*rlgr's tesOmony was exlieine 
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ing to Peltier and was characterized by the prosecutor in ViW 
summation as “the most important piece of evidence in rhi^ 
case*” 

llie Discrepancies Come to Light 

U>ng years after the iriaL Peltier obtained, through the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOLA ), a nund>er of documents 
relating to the FBPs ballistics c^minatkar* One, a teletype 
from Hodge to the FBI resident agency at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, stated that a comparison betw^n the .223 casings 
found at the shootout scene, referred to in FBIese as RES- 
MURS, and PcUieris AR-15 had revealed that the weapon in 
question contained “a different firing pin than that in [the] 
rifle used at [the] RESMURS scene*” On the strei^th of this, 
an appellate court ordered Judge Paul Benson, who had 
presided at the Fargo trial, to conduct an evidentiary hearing 
as to “the meaning of the.*, teletype and its relation to the bal- 
listics evidence introduced at Pelueris IriaL” 

The hearing took place in Bismarck* North Dakota, on Oc- 
tober 1-3, 1984. Hodge, the only g^yvcmineni witness, testified 
that he had been able to examine only seven of the 136 or so 
casings submitted to hi m for comparkon. In fact, he had not 
got around to looking at 34-B until more than a half-year after 
the Pine Ridge confrontation However, he freely admitted 
that he was constantly being impe^rtuned by Rapid City to test 
every casing forwarded to him, and that any such casing? 
found near the bodies should ha%'e been examined on a pri- 
ority basis. His failure to do so prtHnplly, he explained, was 
due to a number factors: the large 'volume of work as- 
sociated with the RESNfL RS investi^^ion, his necessary ab- 
sences from Washington la connection with other FBI 
business, and the fact that only he and one assistant were a'vmi- 
able for firearms ideQtificatic4i purposes. 

While Hodge was on the stand, Peltier’s attorneys were 
given an opportunity, for the first time, to look at the hand- 
written notes of his RESMLsRS 'work. They noticed that his 
key report — the one stating that the extractor marks on 34-B 
matched Peltier’s AR-15 - contained what Hkc hand- 

writing different from that of cither Hodge » his assi st a n t. He 
was a^ed whether a third persesa had worked tm the RES- 
MURS ballistics, and replied he was -sure” that none had. 

The defense then asked J\»%e Benson for permission to 
have all of Hodge’s notes examined by a handwriting expert. 
The court, with ob^'ious reluctance, granted Peltier’s motion. 
The judge then closed the healing. -An hour later, all counsel 
were suddenly asked to return to the couruotsn The govern- 
ment, claiming tiuu it had “stubbed its toe, recalled Agent 
Hodge who testified that, after leaving the stand, he h^ shown 
the repcHt in question to his assistant and h^ been informed 
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MU'w till, luviltfij iu mt prison wni> n^Kl WTitfcf. u n. 

Judfic Benson ordcrcii thegovernment to turn over todefen^^^^ 
eounsei copies of all of the RESMl -RS haihstis^ notes and to 
attempt to determine just who had written the report 
The Bureau Jatcr named one William Albrecht Jr as the 
laborat ory tramee who wrote the key rcfvrt about the match- 
ing of the crucial .223 casing and (he AR- 15 attributed to Pel- 
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The CIA’s Blueprint For Nicaragua 


by Philip Agee 


This articUfim appeared in QPS& Number 6, 

J‘/7V and it foreshadowed the rise of the CIA’s contra 
has used all of the tactics which Agee describes 
filing in the toss of thousands of Nicaraguan lives, 
fftre, " Nicaragfion revolution remains triumphant. 

ago, when the Sandinistas showed that they could 
V n iheh offensive against Somoza’s National Guard, 
agency worki^ group was established mthin the Na- 
^ *ai Security (JouBcil to monitor and evaluate developments 
Nicaragua. Officers from the Departments of State and 
^.fensc, CIA and NS A, and perhaps others from other 
ncics formed the working group. In the CIA, a Nicaragua 

force was no doubt formed within the Directorate of 
Iterations. These people had to predict the likely develop- 
*he nolitical consequences of a Sandinista victory, and 
chances of succe.ss of various possible American 
jjplf)fljaiic and military initiatives. 

Since the Sandinista triumph in July, the work of these 

"Nicaragua-watchers” has surely increased in volume and im- 
ftance, but now with the additional task of preparing for 
dantlestine intervention to influence the course of the 
Nicaraguan revolution. One can easily anticipate probable 

jccrct U..S. operations in Nicaragua. 

The overall U.S. goals surely are to prevent establishment 
of wjcialisl in,stitutioas inside Nicaragua, radicalization of the 
rlvolution, and an anti-U.S. foreign stance with attendant 
milir^irv and geo-political problems, including any Nicaraguan 
rupJ.,r.o * volu.ion.ry movemeou in El Salvador, Hon- 
(iuf'dS Guatcniala. 

For American policy to succeed, and to be prepared suffi- 
ciently for clandestine mterventioii, the CIA and other agen- 
cies need intimate knowledge of what is happening in 
Nicaragua. To supplement information from open sources 
amJ diplomatic contacts, intelligence must be collected 
fhfough spies and other clandestine means. 

The ClA’i Need To Know 

The CIA needs to know the precise power structure wthin 
and l>e tween the elements of the Sandinista political organiza- 
tion, the Government of National Reconstruction, the mihtary 
and security services, the revolutionary defense committees, 
and the mass organizations of workers, peasants, women, 
youth and students. The CIA and other agencies must seek to 


ments that backed them against Somoza, including Costa 
Rica, Panama and Venezuela, and what are the potential 
problems in these relations? Who are the leaders of the other 
countries who could be enlisted secretly to denounce radical 
programs in Nicaragua? The list of requirements could go on 
and on, but without this kind of very detailed information the 
CIA will find clandestine intervention exceedingly difticult. 

The CIA’s programs for covert collection of information 
on Nicaragua continue, of course, from the period before the 
Sandinista victory. Besides the CIA Station in the U,S. Em- 
bassy in Managua, officers in many other Stations such as 
those in the Andean Pact countries, San Jose, Panama City, 
Mexico City, New York, Washington and Miami have special 
assignments for intelligence collection on Nicaragua. An ac- 
tive program to recruit spies within the revolutionary move- 
ment and government continues. The CIA could have 
installed bugs in key government offices in Managua during 
the final days of Somoza as well as in Nicaraguan Embassies 
in key countries— no problem, given the CIA’s intimate rela- 
tions with the Somocistas. (The CIA officer who replaced me 
in Montevideo in 1966 came on transfer from Managua where 
he had spent several years training the presidential 
bodyguards.) 

Encoded Nicaraguan diplomatic communications will con- 
tinue to be decrypted and read imtil new, secure systems are 
established. Diplomats from third countries collaborating 
with the CIA in Nicaragua and elsewhere can be assigned to 
collect data on the new Nicaraguan diplomatic service as its 
officials take over the Foreign Ministry and embassies around 
the world. All Nicaraguan government radio communications 
can be monitored from satellites and stations in the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Managua and in the United States, 

Information on Nicaragua can also be collected through 
the CIA*s long-running efforts to penetrate international 
political movements and national parties. The CIA can send 
its spies in these movements to Nicaragua for intelligence col- 
lection, or they can try to monitor what le^timate mitors say 
on their return. The reports of all important foreign visitors to 
Nicaragua, and of the Nicaraguans with whom they meet, me 
a continuing CIA need. And not least, mihtary and police 
training programs in the U.S. and other countries allow for 
close evaluation and possible recruitment of visiting trainees. 
The CIA can also enlist the cooperation of riendly"’ security 
services of other countries for this purpose if necessary, or its 
spies within those services can assist extra-officially. 


exactly are foreign governments, particularly C 
doing to a.ssist in the formation of new police, military 
wcurity services? What are the continuing developmen 

a's relation.s with governments and political m 



Destabilization Revisited 

During the months ahead the CIA have to prepare con- 

tingency plans for clandestine intervention for consideration 
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After news reports . _ 
secret military commando units. C-lfB _ 
training e3q>ert to invest igatc^ His v^Ors? rv ^ 

growing Pentagon participatioix xm 
planning and operations-a field whitv*h w « 
considered the province of the Ci.\ xai 
secret armies. 

As the //ew York Times explained ure * 
of the units were created to fight rerrorx^^ hx 
quired broadened mandates and era— kt | 
against insurgencies in developusg ' 

America, Africa, and Asia In a few 

operations in Centra! America. rsew- ^ 

worked in conjunction with CLA covert I 

the degree of Pentagon-CIA cooperaci*:^ ^ ^ 

to case, what emerges is a picture of deer i‘ v " ^ ! 

volvement in what have been thought :o S- I 

ary or “indigenous” operations. - 
Forces bases. Ft. Bragg, North 
Georgia; and Ft. Lewis. Washing^w lu. 
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but, more remarkably, U.S, militirv 
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from Civilian-Military -Assistance, 

Ranger training. In ad^tion, althod:b.Tc'is * 

Salvadoran troops are being tramed ai V 
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;h.- rbcK>nc <>{ the »-e«em press has confused 
irrAp.' terromm. Progressive revolutionaries 

rronsts." and nght^ang reaaionari^e 
tur^E-rs or “rebeLs." But hLstoricaUv ,^ten 

• i to liberation struggles - not abK' the 
' '.V^voistK-n ot W 21 and the .AJgerian Revolution of 
^ .jp>" has been in the i.ontext of a colonized people 

tM settlers aed ‘XTCiipiers, 

umex iKW'^r. nearh' ail the terrorism m the 
’0£*5^ froni the richL from soiue of the most reac- 
m erisience. Yet the effect of decades of lin. 
rtiptdaDOO has been to create the unpression that 
‘^ris® ^ ^ obscure tbe real role 

T>n! pla>5 in rightist political movements. This con - 

irivMts. because of a massive increase in the use of 
--onssE S reaclkmaries, coupled wUh the inability of the 
powers to stem this tide, at best — or outright com- 
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iKtaiEwcsts 

joicra] recetf events, both in the Unked St^es and else- 
stfre. demonstrate that terrorism of tbe r^ht k oo the rise, 
some of the most notc»ious and dangerous terrorists 
vears are being set free by western nations, de^[)ite 
X ie> service given toefftMts to ooov4ct and jail these wamtoa 
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Is the past fevi, months, there has been an anti-Semitic 
XBtfES :a Paris. France; a neo-fascia bombi^ in Bologna, 
b.v, sad 2 ncv^Nazi bombing in Munich, Germany. Even the 
iMcfe- Ripcblic of China has acknowIe<%ed a terrorism 
3 rdr.~c; after the bombing of Peking’ s main railroad station 
iewrer 2si. a repressive military govemment seized power 
- Tciey. extreme rightwing terrorisi elements are on 

Ei Salv ador. Guatemala, Jamaica, and Argentina, 
are just some examples of tbe trend in the world. In 
-wd States the situation is also disttJfbmg. According 
eceat reports, the Ku Hux Kkn is engaged in 
training in at least seven states, and Cuban and 
^ ~ ■Si' ' * exiles axe openly trEining for conibEt in soutbem 
But three events in September underscore the 
uTiich mav be expected* On September 11, [19^1 
Rodrigi^z, a protocol officer at tbe Cuban Mis- 
Oikcd Nations in New York was assassinated, the 
tr.ut a U.N. delegate has ever been killed* On Sep- 
the ODnvictiofis of three assassins who kiUed former 
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l^onni Karpen Cetclicr and his assc>cialc 


Columbia federal C 

the Ve 


'»'crc overturned by the District of 
ncTuclan War 7"' ^PPe^s. And, on September 2T). 

der charces acain^t threw out mur- 

■^her^ wh, '"famous Orlando Bosch and three 

a Cubana I confessed to the 1976 bombing of 

ubana Airlines plane in which all 73 passengers and crew 


pemhed, 

Wlllia ^t^wly-appiiinted Dircclor of the FBI, 

- . f -ter, announced with considerable fanfare the 


anti'lerrorist training programs. 


concern, though, was not so much for innocent people as 

and commercial leaders, given the kidnappings 
were occurring in Europe at the time. Bui, in fact, such 
e orts as were mounted dealt almost exclusively with poten- 
tial leftwing terrorism, indeed almost only with events such as 

ing and takeovers of buildings. Rightwing murders 
were not even mentioned. 




The Cuban Exiles 

Yet, the most visible, the most vocal, the most active ter- 
rorists in the United States have been a small group of Cuban 
exiles, based primarily in southern Florida and in New Jersey, 
operating tinder several names, and generally weil~known to 
local authorities. They were all involved in the Bay of Pigs fias- 
co. They were all tratined, supplied and encouraged by the 
CIA. The group, centered around Bosch, is implicated in the 
kUling of exiled Chilean Gen. Carlos Prats and his wife in 1974; 
the attempted assassination of exiled Chilean politician Ber- 
nardo Leighton and his wife in 1975; the murder of Orlando 
Letelier and Ronni Moffitt in 1976; and the murder of South 
African economist Robert Smit and his wife in 1977. 

They have also been linked to 85 bombings, one bazooka 
attack (for which Bosch served four years in prison in the 
U.S.), several shootings, four unsuccessful murder attempts, 
and two other murders in 1979, those of Carlos Muniz Barela, 
a member of the Antonio Maceo Brigade in Puerto Rico, and 
of Eulalio J. Negrin, a Cuban living in New Jersey, who sup- 
ported the dialogue between the Cuban exile community and 

the Cuban government. 


U.S. Inaction 

The United States authorities, local, state, and federal, 
have done virtuaUy nothing to stop this avalanche of terrorism. 
These terrorists - sometimes known as CORU (the Conman- 
dos of United Revolutionary Organization), sometimes CNM 
(Cuban Nationalist Movement), sometimes Omega 7, some- 
times Alpha 66, but always virtually the same group o 

npfinle - must be taken seriously. 

*^ow the members of these groups, who regularly phone 
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The Killing of Felix Garcia 


Felix Garcia Rodriguez, the protocol officer p 

Mission to the United States, was described by a coW® 

the f^ew York Times as the “most widely known aadm ‘ 

ly liked” person at the Mission. On September 11 , i9§q 
came the first diplomat in the history of the United 

. J .U„ r.»-.xrx»r, xxf VT™. _ , _. ^ i 


th.ii thcir W^S sUllK'icm iniorm*.K«. various 

lour A \ cnc/ucb.i mag.stn.tc agreed , 

iifcirwl maiK-uw.x wvre attempted b> the de e^ ^ -jns be murdered on the streets of New York City, 

lent Aiulres IV. e.’ was rcidae-cd by iMts ^ claimed credit for the murder and said that RaulRr 

iiul..SiViiiK hi.st. 4 nadmiitistration.()nScptcinbc , W 4 vi.ldhp.“nexr ”ThemTmnhaHt^,^,„k.J 

> (he tn.il w as to commence, the prosecutor announced t 
lu g.nrrnment had dcMcrmincd there was insufficient 
k .dcncc to pt .Hxwl with the maw murder charges, and asked 

agreed 
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Mission last December and unsuccessfully atte 
sassinate Roa in M2irch. To date, not a sin^e person ha? 
charged with any involvement in several attacks 
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i( (hcv (V urv>pfXxno WfiiCf! i«C Citun agrcvu. e 

Pu>ft\'vr> Horc >cni to (he V cnwuclM govcnuncDt from flees ^nd persoiincL Nor docs any action 
n\ ctMmtnc.s ;ind sci>rcs ol organizaUons, The Cuban 
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tu etjumtics .mu svx>rcs o. organizatiotts. The Cuban 
criimciu. whose relations with the Herrera Campins 
L'tnmciu weie itig giHxi to begin with, recalled all (rf-its 
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seem likeh. 
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'lumciif were not g.xxi to riegin with, recalled ail of' it 
anxits tiofu t'ataeas, and Fidel Castro denounced the ac 
iij a speech duslributcd at the U.N. 
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Conclusion 

le U.S. talks about anti-terrorism 




111 a speech distnbuled at the U.N. 
le m.igts(rate who had been involved at the initial stages, 
• l-stalxi Moreno, broke her silence. She said, “When I 
ed (he arr cat ot (luvsc jx.Tsons - there were well-founded 



. V. ,..v u, tluvsc iH’rsons ~ there were well-founded 
tioiis ot guilt. When the daxsier left (his court it con- 
I Miir.e.ent cMdence. and (he arrest orders were con- 

^ t l>k ^ t - 4 « » 


refers almost exclusively to protection from kidsapp^ii i- 
tempts of corporate executives, embassy personnel, aac 
government officials. It creates the impression that ali 
rorism comes from the left. Yet the evidence is mosfits? 
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there are several wide-spread terrorist networks actr*e 2 
United States, all from the extreme righi 
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'“'•o. government admits that it knows who , 

people are. That they cannot obtain an arrest, much 

viction, IS incredible. 
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\, K)V 41 UW' 4t V' «xWl 'fcVA^vxtts. IVnguc. 
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,iK.M{im4Vv tt xj'U Mis |V>pwbtcd 

jiiul il4it«p Au'sts. Itt tMVMiJhic «v\s^uiux'« can 

travel luMtiiu'vijk 4>l tuUcs' hcKMif Idw?.’ >r^ And smoc dengue 

{fu'i tvHiHvt vn naiim^ i« tBn««> |NWt^ W cKc nwkl * human 
role i» >{}« Aiuv'avi Iwwvl t\» xk*t«v't 




plUi^k' 

h iicn^ue hpvcr vs m«\'h n«vvr ooenmon in the 
have bc<?« nMurv vHicNvatks « th«f Caribbean 




rnctica durii^ the jvksi cxMitt«>. B« cjscept for a 
hciuivrrlui)^ c|>n.k'm*c m the hemorrhagic 

Klemic whidi Iwt C'ttba « May *.'^ ' w«s the fit^ 
;uc outbreak m since I'HA and. most impor- 
fuxt in the Caribbean siiK'e the turn of the century 
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I \S deal hs, U) I tttwvbi^ xikklica ucKkr l^. At iik peal 
(here were nioiv than lOdkk? x'ascs a viayt more than a third re 
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Ign to ei'iiiiicate Aediifijf the eptocnvic was over. 

I'he history o( the wtwr against c'uba and the \inilencc of 
s epidemic rause scriiHfev sus-i'k‘k>o v>f a I hand in it. But 


saispK'sons than a healthy dis 



regarding 


I he Clues 


1 he epidcTuic began with the sinmlttmcorjs discx'very ui 
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itsCi at oricc, H 


^vled out i^f jW iouatry. m J mi ,im had ti a- 

None h.ul hiid*2L« * ' fs-'-enUy been awaey fiom 

a reeeivr < . .»tt;,ti intcrnatkinal tia- 



May 1981 of three cases m three wHk'h' seixwatcd of 


f''ttha. It IS very unusual that an cprvleiv.ic commences in three 



arcasLu l r ' ^ May from kmwn 

nmi and I ^ xa ii P^wsengefs {fiom Viet- 

am and Uiw). all ol whom wr r. checked and foond free of 

rnofiqidtoM had appeared in 
three places at the same lime. Stwnehow. the fever spread at 

arapid ratc.Therc is no likely cxpbnatifrti but the artificial tn- 

tv. uction of infected mosquitoes. SrigEttficantly, there were 

no cnidemu-.< taWln., place elsewhere lo the C^aribbean. 



Another {icculianly Ls the Oilin' cccdenled rronfaS through* 
out much of t uba during the preceding wtEder and spring. 
This led to an unusual accumulation of mosiquito breeding 
areas. Statistics for the provinces in which the epidemic began 
show that rainfall was double the average. 

Whether this was the result of artificial weather mo^fica- 
tion coordinated with the release of infected Aedes mos- 
quitoes or merely a fortuitous coincidence taken advantage of 
by the planners of this action Is not {movable at this time. It is 
dear though that the increase in preeij^ation was dramauc, 
and it is well known that the U .S. has been involved in weather 


modification for many years, and has used h against Cuba. 

Most important, pierhaps, is US. familiarity with arbovirus 
transmission, with years of CBW research involvmg>ledes anc 
other mosquitoes and dengue and other fevers. The U.S 
military and its academic collaborators have been experiment 
ing with dengue fever since at least 1959, primarily sd Foi 
Detrick in Maryland and at Walter Reed Army Institute ( 
Research in Washington. Dozens of projects, costing miUioi 
of dollars, have been funded by Defense DepartmenL 
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I v.w iu* *•' **' ifiiiirtl I iinilh. thereby violating tke expressed 

' lUs' t' -'* a major supplier of 

> ills! U* 1 1 S»lva*U»i . I'hrongli all of the 197f)s, Israel was 
' V • v>t M'H*'" *'^ weap**H« aiul aircraft to the uruntry. This 
' ******^t^ *^*‘**' Salvadfrt-’s military im- 

\ Uio'*i! |k‘iukI II has l>ecn supplemented by an es- 
^ j iMaelt mlvisroi (almost twice the official number 




iK' I 


S ila<u'« <" have) rheae advi«:r», like their U^. 


' I’*** ^ '*** 


liamiiig the Salvadoran military in 




oiigk n‘ V sli-iiegy and tactica at a scc*ret base near 
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U, uUix >.>•'. iMaeh p*l<‘l?s »»■« fjcUcved to l>e flying Israeli 
,„i 4.0 t .*li agxm .i (he guerrillas. El Salvador has the in- 
i'^ d.N(i<K(.t.ii *»l iH-iiig the first Latin country to receive 

4vh4«ied liKhters. 

IM 4.-1 ti4s 4lst» set up mlvanccd computer systems to gather 
mi 4H4lv- i' uilelligciu e about the citizenry. Similar to the Is- 
iv'Iuuslalled ciuiipuicr s in ( iiiatcrnala* the network in El Sal- 
:1, ,ll il..,. in W«cr nnd ekc.ricUy 


wumption, ^ -I- 

All l.M rtcii «iil to I d Salvador comes from Airierican imiitary 

J mniouitc will to Israel. H has l>ccn noted that w>me of the 
v>t vocal ftuigics.si*mal critie.'V of Eeagan policy ( jcctives 
I'l Salvador arc als*» tiiiquestioning .supfxrrters of aid to Is- 


old 


Stfuutta'is NU'iiragiiu ^ ^ 

Until the veiy eml, b.raeli arms fMiured into Somozas 

uugua. Allct ilic * <ild bharded killing of journalists by 

So4ito/rt^ National ( iuai d iit 107«, President Carter cut off all 

U.S. aul li* Nit ai agua. I*»i ael, Irolstercd by U.S, aid to it, pick- 



ed up the slack ami until luly 2, P/79, just two weeks before 

tKpSiuKU«i!*b*^ won the final battle, provided 98 %of Somoza’s 


amvs. 


Whom tiU6alh’'***d aUmi «.etlirig arms to Somoza, Israeli 
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' dor to Europe where he cr..^ ^ Nicaraguan Ambas- 

n^rnie of Nicaragua. EventuaUv weapons in the 

Israel. All of this" “y> ®lt the wcarmnc 


army organization, H; 


Guatemala 




Israel supplied Somoza’s National Guard with military 
equipment and training. 


Training of Guatemalan military strongmen by Israel has 
included education in the use of terror and interrogation tech- 
niques, modem intelligence methods and psycholc^cal war- 
fare. Israeli advisers are the key link in Guatemalan 
counterinsurgency operations. From national pl ann ing to 
civilian rural cooperative programs to mihtary maneuvers, Is- 
rael is centrally involved. 
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1.1 lo VvUUCtUT suTvrsvww** 

Israel’s connection to the repressive forces of Guatemala 
are hardly secret. IsraeU advisers have trained many of the of- 
ficers of Guatemala’s police intelligence (G-2). In reference 
to the guerrillas fighting the ever-chan^g military juntas 
which have come to power, the right wing openly calls for the 

it rebelling Mayan Indians, 

^ v^Somoza, Guatemala’s relationship to the Zionkt 
state goes back to 1948 when Israel was created. One of the 
three U N. Commissioners overseeing the establishment ot s- 
rael was from Guatemala. Despite the numerous changes m 

ta G^emala over the years. U bas remained a cons.- 
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Uukvd \tt i\ir i iH AimY%***fU\Sti 9it^ '** fM^rals 

I/I f/ic l*'rtt\AiuA ( I Pitted //fttf: 1 h*: h tutt hy * K ' 

ham the hturtit tUt^/f at thtftaH'd AtmeK. ^ 

Tlw? 1/ S. A^/.rti;y (tff inttjtnthaftid 
tthit the Ulf, JR ( /tmtemiilidt pfttiui>*d pff i-jdtMhi ts ^ 

fly ^iypmy ^tnd //Mr left wtfti 4 iiiifji 1 
AilJ < hiun*^th$it it lifiJfj; ttit, k * y att n hdt^ at lli' / t 

7Vcef<ji/y t^aiUe^ //^'4/W/lr/*: ^ a h/hm^hy at ( 

' ' ' ~ ‘ uy ( Aimmum^ 'dions 





the f'r(JA/jrnfi;iJ f*;thtAP^ ^tnd tie 

Center 

'I ho / r J A'/j'/ fit 'y/’,[ ex ////oZ/y/i^i Ud/Adi 'end tin' lAfodrfO 

(hiurdian rov* filfAl tn ! MAAprnieA IhH/ thnt Itraeii 
wtffk cUfWiy v/ith f ( $ A [ft d it a: twiih tn the uftiC Oi 

inter r<f[rpUan ;j/j/j fort (ire \n the, ;i^fivity, tiicy work 
With Arypntw^ nmi 

( orn put cTi/jod rUyeth ^rc ;j miuteAny of gi/vcrnmcnt 

mr mut mHpiTcri a '\ir/ on thy re fyhhtir" Uy I-—, 

<y;mputcrfi ^flror$/jy lh%tfAl hh% of the /UrifomHhn [fopulaikm, 
tn Novemhe/ J981^ fhc fjponsiOfcd Army 

fiJccfroriicn and t rHrt^mi^^itjn behoof opened in 
(iuHtcfnHth. Itfi purfHrfic m U/ tench c'/nnjptitor ;«rid electfomc 
monitorinfr^ (ft the Guntomnhn [HAfplc. tdftJipmcnt at the 

sch/fol in capable of (Urinff evorythin>{ frt/m ctieckA on poten- 
tial nparlmcnt renters t// d^rfec^jng chnnuph tn cJectricity con- 
^mrnption that t^uppo^^cxlly rm[r)nt indicate that an illegal 
printing prem k in opmatkm. 

Ihrncl ha/i alvi f/cen hclpfnl in {Jtjvcl(/[nng (/ualemaln^s 
major military-crvjihari |'>rr/gram^. 7 he (juatcrnalan military 
Im attempted to create Vidn;im-Uyk Ufuicgk hawlcls. The 
moans of implemenling these cr/ufilennsurgoncy plans were 
cr>uched in terms of ohtabhehing jfrcHs^ant coof)cratives similar 
to the kihhut'/jrn in hraci f/ualernaJan and kracii agricultural 
and military officials were exchanged and it s/xm became ap- 
parent that the goals of the pr/zg/am were to crush peasant 
supj^irt and partidpatkm in the armed str»nyje. 

rho U..S., becTOTiing mvofvcd fhrougli A/D, sent “experts” 

/XC4/J area. / hif, is the ro<ijor base of sup- 

of fhcFrx,r(EGF),oneofihG 

- ijgiMing to overthrow a succession of 

govermnenu, * 

rac/i mode/ vvas^DmX/i ® 

:>f Awi&tarjce to CJonfikt Areas” fPA Af i ^ ^ 

rbe PA AC pr.ygraiu reprixJuLd 
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ciiuse of his “anU-U.S.” stance, 

A Wifhin davs he was ticrhi: 

^gain 

,^^h an infusion oi mnus irom Israel, « . 

countries. In fad, mu<* of was a propagsu^, " *> << 

Pastora has been receivmg CIA aid aU the time 4 ,i 

Although Costa Rica has no army, Israeli miiita 

and arms are beginning to pour into the couj^,^«^ 
President Luis Alberto Monge met with Menache^' r 
W ashington. They discussed the possibility of Isr^- 
aid in building up Costa Rican security forces 

would come from Washington. ’ ^ 

Israel has been chosen by AID to build a $io mji. 

dement project along the Nicaragua-Costa Rica 
military squeeze that the contras are currently ^ 

Honduras and Costa Rica would obviously be *^*^^*^ 
should the U.S. Congress fund this proposal ^“*^4 

The U.S. Role 

Has exposure of illegal arms transfers by Israel f 
U.S. to cut back on aid? Or has the fact that Israei^K" ^ 
arms to countries which the U.S. Congress and othe^ '*^ 
designated as flagrant violators of basic human ri^* 
the Reagan administration voice any criticism of Snf 
answer to both questions is no. " 




*Lo ouu uccub, me immense scale 
tinned U.S. military and economic aid to Israel is c 
Even after last summer’s internationally condemned : 
of Lebanon, Israel remains the largest recipient on ' 
fore^ aid It receives about one-third of all U.S. foreksi- 
wh^ m the last 10 years has amounted to about S25 bill» 
nen^«*“f shaking, since 1976 Israel has not spea i 

IKni^y of Its own for military imports. The average i 

u y to >»ael for mihtary imports has been 129% old 

cost of those imports* 
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t flscal year, Israel will receive $785 millioB ^ 
ance and $1.7 billion in military aid It 
5 amounts in the fiscal year which began Oc- 
5.J. Israel’s Defense Minister, Moshe Arens, 
h in late July to discuss more military aid a®<i 
' to develop weapon systems that arc car* 

available in the U.S. 

roll* Th figures shed light on the importaid andt*®^ 
of«»ri ^ 1 P^uys in U.S. foreign policy goals. 
tas wllS 2 ud to repressive dictatorships 

rael i« ui or even marginaliy successful,!®^ 

IS also taken to t^kcv ^ ^ • 
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,( little benefit to the practitioners of state tern 


primarily to designate violent ac, s 
in, ensure popular submurs.on. That co„ec,n 
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ned, and “terrorism” has anm: it, j 


• ly (0 “retail terrorism” by individuals or groinr * 
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gxtricating ourselves from the system of in<Jf>cl r inai i< y/, 

use the term “terrorism” to refer to the threat or uhj 
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,l^.nce to intimidate or coerce (generally for fxilitical . uri-. 

In the true sense of the term, Libya is a terrorist stale: ili< 
Amnesty International Report lists the killings, througii 
iks of Libyan citizens by this terrorist state, four abr<„,d, 
jjthc major acts of terrorism plausibly attributed to libya. 
Amnesty International reports that Libya’s terrorist kill 
began in early 1980, at the time when Jimmy (,aiti , 
■hed the terrorist war in El Salvador with Jos6 NafK>lc<,n 
Duarte serving as a cover to ensure that arms would llow to 
ihe killers. While Libya was killing 14 of its own t li izcris, ?jloi)g 
«ih a handful of others, the U.S. client regime of Ei Salvadr;f 
tilled some 50,000 of its citizens in the course of what Bishop 
Riwra y Damas, who succeeded the assassinated Archbishop 
Romero, described in October 1980 as “a war of cxiermina 
(ion and genocide against a defenseless civilian population." 

U. S. international terrorism in El Salvador is hailed as a 
magiuTicent achievement across the mainstream {Kilitical 
sivcirum in the United States because it laid the basis lor what 
is called “democracy” in western parlance: namely, the rule of 
groups serving the needs of the Global Enforcer wilK Ihf. 
puhlic occasionally mobilized to ratify elite decisions. In I',I 
Salvador, the United States organiz^ what Herman and 
Brixlhead call “demonstration elections” to pacify the fcw>mc 
front, carried out in an atmosphere of “terror and dcspfdr, 
macabre rumor and grisly reality,” in the words ol the ob 
servers of the British Parliamentary Human Rights firoup 



’ N\iam Chomsky is piofcssor of linguistics at the .Massachu(P»-.tt& IftslihiM; 
hnolojj- and ihc author of numerous works on political iheory and tur 
«nt events. His most recent work is Manufacturing Consent which he <o 
iiuthored with Edward Herman. 

1- "Origins and Fundamental Causes of Internationa! Itrrorjsm, ’ 1/ hJ 
'^vretanat,- reprinted in M. Cherif Bassiouni, ed.. International Terronsm 
■’■Id ftVifjif*/ Oiirties (Springfield, Ill.i Charles Thomas, 1975), 

1 Rlw-arU S. Herman and Frank Brodhead, Demonstration t'/mHom 
on. South End Press, 1984). 
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. >'1 'Icath^ and VS disap- 

i>ih<i4t J in a It/, Vkjkio Lerezo’s 

d'* n. /thing la 7 /' / 1 '*7"'"'“’"'; ^ C«rc/o that he can 

'/l/gar/ h/ „n/j u,„/ ,i * * H »w tbf military and the 

- - Lmietmtateshelpscon- 

n„n> bdl/,n llti u " ^ ptwticnpale 

in d./ O I \ as in fil Salvador. 

ol OU.J I ' state, Imt in the world 

»i 1^ hardly even a bit player. 

.ft 4 / 1 f/f \rttftfn,Ui < fitAf ^ the tAfum f>nl/ if it h ct>mmiUed 
f/ itru iH/f //ur; ^ for example, the pubBc 

f f fiifffii., t iti/ftui terrori?;m^ launched 

ifi '/rjfly I /r,j a/lmimMr/if fon. The major text 

//4v ^ 1 ^ 11 ^ ^ f/f^r I Netwffrk which offered an Ln- 

yjrhHmti, IfiAt mJcirirituHird tcrfcnijim 'm a ^*So^et-m- 

"mmtii at the deMalnli/ation of western 
f4jiniu, icty 'Ihc pf^arf k that the major terrorist ac- 
are umUtml to the wiMr.rn demfK^r atic states, and are 

fuA * the %irArA Union or any of its satellites 

Of f h/,nt 

SjiiTvie only (JimunWrA \p/ 'Hhcir side" count as ter- 
rorif;no *1 that 'iter linj/ is necessarily correct, whatever 

(in; i'rUM in the real w<nld, the slory is quite different. The 
majool / of 71/ tuns/rf interriational terrorism in the several 
ikA/ 4 fk^ pfHif lo tlin Sterlinj/ pfrmimntements were Cuban 

and Pah'Atinian, but h/hh f4 thist>ounts,by definition? When 

luael b/#fnbs l^alestHioin refugee camps killing many 

civilians often without even a pretense of reprisal — or sends 

int/# I / bancsf' villages in “counterterror” operations 
where they r/iufflcf an/1 destroy, or hijacks ships and places 
th/iimrids of hoslagfA m prison camps under horrifying con- 

dihrms, this is not 

Similarly, it is not terrorism when paramilitary forces 
f/jXzralirig frrnn U*S. ba<scs ami trained by the CIA bombard 
( ul/aii hotels, sink fishing boats and attack Russian ships in 
t /ul/an harbors, jHii.son crops and livestock, attempt to assas- 
sinate ( aslr/i, and so|m, in missions that were running almos 

weekly at their (jcak 

1 I mtiuk hcr« ouirighl aggrcvKinn, a* in the case of the U.S. attack 

'k/ulh Vietnam, Ihrn all r.Mn«li^hina. 

4. fke Wari'cn Hincfcle and William 1 ume , 

Ifjirf^r /k iWlh 
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Vr'imi I h‘ (-’ft‘ I'h rii /, >»jfs "{he e'/ji scourge erf terrorism” (in 
Hit |i. . ,(,- //.^t(. r„ K*nfit/ was placed in the central focus of 
^•H. komm f/y (he P'ofgAfi adrrunjsfratirm as it came into office 
•M I i.M iti> tufciftic, y/i r‘. f/^nsparent, though inexpressible 
hiMhm ill. 'Irujtju'^l r/f it rri The administration was com- 
iH< ■( I. ihr.,., t' hu fl {K/)ities, all achieved with some suc- 
( I ) I* ;tri< 7. , e,f f. Cjources bf/m the pfxjr to the rich; (2) a 
KMi'' r . ill. I. (,, , , 1 , ff,, sector of the economy in the 
l•■,..lllt. ..:,( tiffin iiiff^ through the Pentagon system — a 
.!.•.., i.if.i,,. If,, pufilicf/nfivcstmhightechnologyindustry 
1 UM ;..i. III. £,(„(. (iiiaranif^ed market for the production of 
-pit f. . hn.,i,,^y ^^, 1 , (f,r„,f„„(^ffl?i), and thus tocontribute to 
> <■ Pf tn f.it fiingintii of puitik subsidy, private profit, called 
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The La Belle Disco bombing: VVho wus respon.sihle7 

order to win support for steps [the adminisuation] wishv'iito 
take in pursuit of Secretary Haig s 'strategic vwiscttsus 
against the Soviet Union, and as an elemom m the mvaiwt 
meats necessary for the creation of a Rapid 1 \t’ 1 omiwiu 
F orce,” targeted primarily at the Middle East. 

The events of March- April WSb fit the famiUat pittenuo 

* ^ ration in M.ueh v.ts j'ImK 

tuned to stir up jingoist hysteria just prior to the ciueutl.'ivn.iu' 

vote on conlra aid, coinciding with a fabricated Niatagtv.w 

^asion of Honduras as Nicaragua exercised its legil utiiii 

0 ot pursuit to expel from its territory LLS. pu'xi tixvXsvl" 

patched by their master from their Honduras l>ascs to m'« ' 

ror m Nicaragua prior to the Senate vote. The puMie ivt.U''''' 

c^fflpatgn succeeded brilliantly as demonstrated h' ills'' >*« 

rsge reaction of congressional dov'c^s the medw. 'Wd i*' 

enate vote. The Libyan provocation tiX> was a suowx i'" ' 

fh ^en T : Libyan boats, 

ofT* iby^^ and, it was hoped, to incite Qaddali w A‘* 
error against Americans, as was subsceiueutlv 

cle provocation in the Gulfol 

Tie r spokesman Robert Sims, who 

po cy is to shoot at any Libyan Kiat that 
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1*4 Altiu^k was thi* fifti k. t » 

Kislorv staged for prime lim,. lelevi™, n"*t he 

begin precisely at 7 pm I .astern Stalldard 

Time... 


•‘nrelgn Reactions 

ciplinc does not reign. In 
y»ermany, a week after Wash- 



sypn^cbes its nas^l armada off the libv^ coast, 
‘ ‘ not have a r%ht of selJ-defensc in airspace 


■J 


hfi^ 


LtiC-5 


stlj-defen 

to that claimed by the U.S. 
more to the story. David Blundy interviewed 
. ^Jj^ers in Tripoli who were repairing the Soviet-in- 
sir^syste® One, who ^ ' sT he was moniltMing the in- 
^^^^oa^ioat on the radar screens (wiiich, con^ary to 


x--^C ^ 




^^dsiims,were not rendered inoperative), reports tliai 
' warplanes cross not only into the 12 mfles 

tenitorial waters, but over Libyan land as well,’* “ a 
the planw fly approximately eight miles into Libvan 
Z^,’ be said ‘I don’t think the Libyans had any choice 
back. In my opinion they w^re reluctant to do so ; ” 
^esgjneer added that “American w:arplanes made their ap- 

a Dormal dvil airline traffic route and followed 





wake of a Libyan airliner, so that its radar blip would 
' ^ jjian on the Libyan radar screen."'^ 

Ooc likely consequence of the Gulf of Sidra operation was 
» ehdt acts of Libyan terrorism in retaliation. These would 
ixa have the effect of inducing a ^ate of terror in the United 
ii^aand, with some luck, in Europe as well setting the stage 
brtke next escalation. The bomtnng ctf the La Belie discothe- 
pc in West Berlin on April 5, wkh one Amencan and one 
Turk killed, was immediately blamed on LiSw'a, and was then 
sicd as the pretext for the Apirii 14 of Tripoli and 

Eeagbari, with about 100 Libyans Idiled. neatly timed the day 
xii/rc the eiqpcctcd House vote on cont/ia aid. In case the 
odience missed the point, Reagan's speech writers made it 
. Addressing the American Business Conference on 
April 15, he said, “And I would remind the House vwu^ this 

*«ck that this arch-terrorist has sent $400 million and an ar- 

hiswar 





lisa! of weapons and advisers into Nicaragua to 
3*^ to the United States. He has bragged that Ik is he4m^ 
tke Nicaraguans because they fight .America oo its own 
frooBd."^ 

14 attack was the first bombing in history staged 
■ '*’ prune time television. As the subsequent^ published 
'icr,rd shows, the bombing raids were carefully tuned so that 
'^y would begin prec^ at 7 pm Eastern Standard Time; 

is, precisely at the moment wrhen all three 
'^ion channels broadcast their national news, w Wh was 
of course preempted as agitated anchor men swiic e to 
^fjpoli for direct eyewitness repcMts of the e.xaung ^ _ _ 

as the raids ended, the White House had L^rry hpeakes 

press conference, followed by ^ 

joking total domination of the propaganild 

early hours. 

^ l>Oftdofl Siy/iiUf/ Times, April 6. 1986- 
0 Sew York Times, April 16, 1966. 


mgton had stated its certain 
now edge ten days earlier of 
Libyan rcsjTOnsibility for the 

Spiegel reported that the 

suspicion.^ about I ibvan invnl * '"‘^^‘gence has only 

group, of drug 

neo-.N'azi ernum ® possibilities, including 


a reporter for the U.S. 


groups. 

fn an interview on April 28 with 

the ^rl.n O ^ri Manfred Ganschow, chief of 

100-®“ ‘earn inves- 
ri. ilT. stated that “I have no more 

t P * connected to the bombing than I had 
en you first called me two days after the act. Which is none " 

a^ecd that it was “a highly poUtical case” and hinted at 
considerable skepticism about what “the politicians” were 
saying and would say about it. 

Tim reaction to the bombing of Libya at home and abroad 
was sharply different. Expecting the worst, the 12-member 
Euro^an Economic Community called upon the U.S. to 
avoid further escalation of military tension in the region with 
all the inherent dangers.” A few hours later, U. S, warplanes 
struck, as West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrlch 
GcoKhcr was on his way to Washington to explain the EEC 
position. His spokesman stated that “We want to do every- 
thing we can to avoid a militiuy escalation.” 

The bombing aroused extensive protest throughout most 
of Europe, includmg large-scale demonstrations, and evoked 
editorial condemnation in most of the world. Spain’s major 
journal, the independent El Pais, condemned the raid, writ- 
ing that “The military action of the United States is not only 
an oflense against international law and a grave threat to 
peace in the Mediterranean, but a mockery of its European 
allies, who did not find motives for economic sanctions against 
Libya in a meeting Monday despite being previously and 
without success pressured to adopt sanctions.” The conserva- 
tive South China Morning Post in Hong Kong wrote that 
“President Reagan’s cure for ‘the mad dog of the Middle East’ 
may prove more lethal than the disease,” and his action “may 
also have lit the fuse to a wider conflagration” in the Middle 
East. In Meidco City, El Universal wrote that the U.S. “has no 
right to set itself up as the defender of world freedom,” urging 
recourse to legal means through the United Nations. There 

were many similar reactions. 

The U.S. press, in contrast, was overwhelmingly favorable. 
The New York Tunes wrote that “even the most scrupulous 
citizen <*^Tt only approve and applaud the American attacks 
on Libya,” describing this as a just sentence: “the United 
States has prosecuted [Qaddafi] carefully, pro}»rtionately - 
and justly.” The evidence for Libyan responsibility 
disco bombing has been “now laid out clearly to the 5 

“Then came the jury, the European governments to which t e 
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c-visK-nce stmt iu«t s..tu<'le.l ^ 

icaJer.- It »> .irdmant. apjMrt oUv. (h^ '*'* ^ , 

vvnvinsVsJ bv the esKli'iuv, ami issurd a M" *!" 
the exisUtHMu r to retrani Irorn -»«> »((»•" ^ 

The L' S. Kwnhing s'f I »bv.> had M<>fhi»*K *" ' “ ^ 

ri'iisnu 'ocjiiothc b>-jssHrttnal»t strMi s< f)-( <• ' ' ^ 

fast, it was dear enough that the I '<df h'dra i>|« ' ‘ 
the Ktinbing of Uhvan ctlicx w<>uhl 'I anxihom ' ‘ 
retail terrorisen, one major rra^on whv fhr m » _ 

Europe pleaded wlh rhe I S to refrain fnmi mk fi a* * 
ts hardly the first time that vic>lrnf a< tK>n*i have l»rf n f u* 
with the e^qK^alioB that they would inotr rrtaiJ 
Consider the U^,-backcd Israeli juvasion of I rharion m I y 
undertaken against the background of f>crsistrnt t ^ ^ Iniar » 
refusal to pemxtf a settlement of the Arab Israrh « onfiut 
After the Israeli-initiated exchange acn>^^ the I^irari 
Lebanon border in June 1981 with vjme 4V> Araf^^ anti mi 
J ews killed, the border wasS “qinct'’ m the rantit irrim *>1 
American discoufsSe, meaning that there wac no IMJ) 
response to the many IsraeJi provocations (irKlmhng t»<»nin 
ing of civilian areas with many killed) undertaken m an cHott 
to elicit a “terrorist act" that could be c>cph>dc<l to juMifv the 
planned invasion. Finally, Israel invaded on a prclcxt «n June 
I‘^82, destroyed the civilian base of the PI/) in Obanon 
demolished much of what remained of I^bancsc MH^cf y 



Ui». Escalation Strategy 

The real reasons for the U.S. attack on Libya have nothing 
to do with self-defense against "terrorist attacks” or "self- 
defense against future attack" in acaird with the asKmishing 
doctrine proclaimed by the Reagan administratkni to much 
domestic acclaim. Libya’s terrorism is a minor irritant, but 
Oaddafi has stood in the way of U.S, plans in North Alru a, 
the Middle East and elsewhere: supporting Poluarto and ant i 
U.S. groups in the Sudan, forging a union wrtb Morocco, in 
tervening in Chad, and in general interfering with U.S eWoflA 
to forge a “strategic consensus” in the region, and to fn»p<^ 
its will elsewhere. These arc real crimes, which must 
punished. Furthermore, the Libyan attack had the purpose 
md the effect, of preparing opinion at home and a^oid Lu 
urther acts of U.S. violence. The immediate response i 
>e negative, but once absorbed, the level erf e)^»©rtat«aB 
eightened and the U.S. can proceed to further e.scala 
There are two major areas where such escalation is 
he first is Central America. While the U.S. proxy an.. , „„ 
icceeded m its major task of “forcing fthe Saiidimsf^l f 
vert scarce resources to the war and away from sods 
o^am^” as explained in a rare moment of candor by ad 

unlikely that it can “cut out the can 







hence the threat of successful „ 

ter^ that might be meaningful to the suffering po3a(‘ 
U.S. chent states will remain * * ^ 
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Boston Globe, 


^oveitAction 



I Jbyun ship burns in the (Julf of Sidra after U.S. attack. 


rxiasc 



cancer. U.S. and European opinion must be 
prcjKircd for these eventualities. The bombing of Libya turns 
the ratchet another notch. 

The sccxjnd area where world opinion must be prepared 
for eventual escalation is the Middle East. The U.S. has block- 

« -b-.. 




cd tKMiticai .settlement ot the Arab-Israeh conflict at least 
since LJ71, when President Sadat of Egypt made his first 
pro{>o«al for a full peace treaty (offering nothing to the P^- 
tiiiian.s, and in almost precise accord with official U.S. poBcy 
a.s well a.s the international consensus). 

Meanwhile, the U.S. government surely wants to leave Hs 
(iphoas o[>cn. It would make sense for an IsraeU strike 
Syria to be accompanied by U.S. bombing, the former 
presented as a “pre-emptive strike” in “self-defense agmnsi 

M litder packaged for western consumpdon 

< 1.1 sc e i-.nfc/* against Syrian-inspired terrorism. The pur- 

W.I..VI U.S. participation would be to warn the Soviet 
nion t at a global war will result from any attempt on their 
part to support their Syrian ally. European and U.S. opimt® 

rr - ^ P^P^fcd for such possible moves. The attack on 
ibf-ii*' i ^ ^^^^setjuent propaganda campaigns, help set 
if 1 1 . the U.S. more free to consider these 

nii/T- **^-^*^ necessary. Again, the likelihood of a 

til It if' "^^*^ ** small, but the U.S has shown repcatedh 

danger to achieve its ends in 

'^‘ddle East, as elsewhere. 
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aiisied as a private in the U.S, Artnv 
HarK-sr.- After the U.S, entered the war 
jneflded inla^tr^ sAooI and graduated as a Second 
I la 2 -d attended the Mditary Intelligence 
Center ai L^p Rkhie. Mar\'land. In Oaober 1942 

ih la ndin g at Safi, Morocco.” fThSc 






^ n:ook psat n 

appears to be tte eattem of W afters’s combat experience 
■~ia tat#£ “Prisoner of War Interrogation” at Camp Ri 
AJthoi^ not menikxied in his official biography, Wj 
later trained Brazilian troops at Fort Leavenworth, Ka 

»tere he became dose fri 
!o Castelo Brar^o, who. s 

power in the 03- 

Rf'alters was aide de camp to General Mark W. Clark m Italy 
aid then, until the tzz of the War, combat liaison officer with 
ie 1st Brazilian Infantry Division in Italy. All the above men- 
aed countries are ones with which Walters was later to have 
s^nificant ties. 

W’aiters spent more thj»n. 25 years in a succession of military 

usuaHv as mdftarv attach^ or interpreter, and 


V O " 

re than 20 years later, was to take 
overthrew 


LiS 



generally under the aegis the Defense 
He was in Brazil in 1945 with Sec reiary { 



ference in Bogoti, CoftMubia. This was his first brush with 
revolution and counterrevolution; the massive protests 
against the Conference were met with bloody retaliation 
»tich left more than 2,000 dead. Curiously, Walters 
a medal for his service during this incident, leading to 
lion about hk role in the events.'" 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, Walters was all 
globe, most rignificantly, as we will see below, in Ii 
Brazil, France, and VietBais. He spent three years 
negotiations with the Ctunese, and, in the words of h 
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JuoeiM 

■^ienteiSBi^to dc f* 
April 23._ 1^, p. 46- 


fraw 


State 



Ajftbo^y 
* in Zons (Bogota, 


•am Schaap 


feem ^2^'* Ki»i„s„ i„,„ p.,- 

‘-arned the Colonel a promotinn i^n” ''’" in 

™onth in Vietnam three yeaX?nm 
Major General; and when, in Anri? 

Deputy Director of Central i!,» ii> '*'** ^Pt^Mnted 
Lieutenant General. He retired • a 

Carter vear<: in an »• *** July 1976 and sncni ihc 

ly after President „ dvilian career. Then, shen 

•hrongh .be r“ Ivinfdr^^^^^ n 

Denartmnn* . • ^ hrgan foui w.ws Slate 

ur;;Sar. 

Prior to ex^ning his post-military career, it is enhshten 

Jng to review Walters’s far-ftung operations in the couo tilled 
years from 1953 to 19B. 

Walters admits, and associates confirm, lhai he vk^v 
volved in the 1953 putsch which overthrew the government o( 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh in Iran and rcmMalkd the 
young Shah* In the early 1960s he was mihtars^ atlachi^ m 
Rome, actively blocking the Kennedy administration's "open- 
ing” towards the Italian left.'* 

Brazil 

In 1962 Walters was posted to Brazil as mUitary attach^.. 
Although Walters insists he was nothing more than a "Nkrlb 
informed observer” of the events that followed.'^ \t Is 
that he was up to his neck in the plotting which culminated m 
the bloody coup of 1964. He was, aca>rding to Jan Knippets 
Black, the “linchpin, the one person all the officers would talk 
to while they were still afraid to talk with one ani^thcr."^^ In 


deed, he was such a good mat v, 

one week in advance the cx;ict day the coup w*;is to take place 
In fact, various government dcKumcnts suggest that Wal 
I nlaved an extremelv crucial role both in tomenting and ii 


ters played an extremely crucial role both in . 
accomplishing the coup. In the year prcccdiitgthc Matk.h si. 
19(>4 start of the coup, a scries of CIA d^Kuments dcscrilv a 
meticulous investigation into the altitude ol the Uranban 
ilitary regarding the Goulart government During i 
;riod, the person best situated to sway the hc.siiant tighust 


period, the person — . 

miUtary leaders was Colonel Vernon Walters, who. as >i hap 


3. C’tauUia Wright, “Brass KnucUe.s for AmerH*. t« .'9aWwt*»» 
Fcbfuaiy 8* 1985. p- 20. 
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‘ Great Watctigate Myth 

^art of the Walters mythology is his allegedly fi 
indignant refusal to be a part of any cover-up of what came 
^ known as the Watergate scandal. TTie fact is that when 
ters was first asked^ by Nixon aide Bob Haldeman, to warn 
(falsely) that a strenuous investigation of Watergate 
d jeopardize ongoing CIA operations, he did just that, 
in minutes of receiving those orders, he was on his way 
I Director Patrick GrayA^Several days later Walters was 
onewalling, advising Joirn Dean that the then Director, 

rd Heln^ wanted to distance himself and the Agency 
he growing scandal. 

0 weeks after his first, eager involvement, Walters real- 
5 could not stall the investigation much further. When 
also anxious to protect himself, asked Walters if he 

^sudia spunoiK fetter. The relieved Gray then un- 

' “f ««fe««ly covering up crin.es. esne.^..,„“ „ “ 
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^snrrnmctU.ThcN.dMMC,H>rtcdIy receiver 

t„m VV.dtCf s N b '‘■•‘'i-' 'I'*' service.** But ihg 
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from vv mici > ^ , vv si. 1 *«e DifJ, 

,vntuncfsi.il .iIU K-du.ii .ig.unst \S.ilUvs ,s thu, he Was co^^ 

„lu-.i in (ho AS.s.iNMn-«bon ot I otclicr. ««»- 


phcit «n i*><- 

is alnuvst miiHisMl’Io to bclic\t*. lioni all of the stud- 

. i. I,... 'tv evittvlishc'al. sUlii tl illll thc «* 


It 


wiiloh have K*en |Mtbhshcal. aiul (lom the testimony of seve'*^^ 

evsumat Ik anugs, that Vernon Walter, a-j 


tnaivS and cottgi «* ' - v. uv»u wallers did n 

havr advance ktunvlciigc ot a niajor Chilean secret por*^^ 

operation in the I'.vS. Ivtng planned in July and August'^! 
I07fr but no direetiv inet uninatiiig eNadenee has been fon a 


pi7fr but no diriAiiv .......e. vv.vu..iice nas Deen fon a 

Walters vigorously denie.s any connection with 
foreknowledge of. the la'leliet a.s,sasstiiation. ’ 


Walters's “Prlvale Ufe.” 1^76-1981 

Whatever his rca.sou.s for leaving thc Ford administration 
well before the elections, Walters spent the Carter years close 
to the friends he had made over thc past three decades And 
playing U|)on thasc friendships proved no fiscal hardship. In 
1980, for example, Walters made nearly half a million dolWs 
$300, 0(X) of which was a fee from what may be one of the most 
misleadingly named eompanies in thc United States, Environ- 
mental Energy Systems, Inc., of Alexandria, Virgi^a, which 
is, curiously, a major arms merchant. The money was a con- 
sultant’s fee for a.s.sist»ng them in their efforts (apparently un- 
successful) to sell tanks to thc King of Morocco. 

Walters’s work with Morocco during this time period has 

even more ominous overtones. He was (and possibly still is) a 

pneral partner in a Vienna, Virginia organization called 
Morocco Travel Adviser 5 ; in a tr\ tU^ 


Wit Im April 1, 1981 Disclosure Statement he said the com- 
p^y provides tours of Morocco for and at the expense of 
. travel agents,” But he also noted that it was involved in 
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^ perhaps President Reagan’s most 

f r the brutal military dictatorship of 
flpelf®'''* cViarcfa of Guatemala. In a May 1981 
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to 
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f ..ras Garci 

Guatemala City, Walters said the U.S. 
fereu^f Garda defend “peace and Uberty.”^^ 


V'" 




Guatemalan human rights violations, Wal- 
d ?*^„**^ be human rights problems in the year 


^ that are never resolved.” A month later, U.S. 




resumed at a signifi^t level. 


urderous leaders 


‘‘.^*'!l^'r^ents of Mars and the moon. There are 

)vvi 

to Guatemala aud ita 
-vilian” interlude in the late 1970s. One of the 
IMS ‘ f* jjjj Senate disclosure statement was Basic 

^ K iDtemational, S.A.. They paid him $1,000 a day to 
nee the Guatemalan government to lift oil produc- 
It charged that m this project, Basic 

^ h issued exaggerated estimates of Guatemalan oil 

jjjjeafch “ _ ^ ai.„ j 

ffS 

(iolie 


10 


which the State Department then used to justify con- 
^dll.s support for the brutal regime, 
w Iters contmues to flak for Guatemala. In 1985 he told an 
^ewer that the administration’s “quiet diplomacy” real- 
ked‘ the Guatemalan military is “not killing as many 


as 'they did before."^^ This faint praise was not even 
virtually all reports indicated that the Guatemalan 
Imment at the time continued to have the worst human 

JUV 


^ts record 


in the area. 


Joining the Reagan Administration 
Walters was appointed a senior adviser to then Secretary 
ofState Alexander Haig on April 1, 1981, just two months after 
Reagan took office. On July 22, 1981, after Senate confirma- 
j tion, he was sworn in as Ambassador-at-Large. Among his 
' earliest duties was a deep involvement in the administration s 
war against Nicaragua. In 1981 and 1982 he made numerous 
trips to Argentina to arrange for that government s training o 
contras and for their handling of various secret paynaents to 
contra leaders, particularly prior to the final approv o 

role in the huUdiug up of Urn co^ 
tes wagiug their brutal war 

MIIk testimony of former ^ forces of ie 

Walters was instrumental m conso ^ . 
former members of Somoaa’s NaUonal Guard. 


14. Afeir yoi* Times, December 6, 1981- 

15. Massing, op. dt n. 5, p* May 1981 trip to Guatemala by 

16. Ibid. Walters was w president Carter from his post as 

Prank Ortiz, who had been considcrcd“too conciliatory” to 
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regime. Washington Post, M»y 
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cnnT ™ost Significant achievements in his per- 

sonal war agamst Nicaragua was a secret agreement he 

negotiated with the then President of Colombia, Julio Cesar 

rurbay Ayala aimed at setting up a top secret U.S. military 

base on the Colombian island of San Andr6&, only 125 miles 

off the east coast of Nicaragua. Some $50 million worth of 

sophisticated tracking radar and anti-mreraft batteries have 

reportedly been installed on the island and nearby 

Walters in for Kirkpatrick 

In February 1985, Walters was nominated by President 
Reagan to succeed Jeane Kirkpatrick as United Nations Am- 
bassador. Although most reportage continued to praise Wal- 
ters, reiterating all the old war stories, some of the journals 
were less than flattering. As Claudia Wright noted in the New 
Statesmarty “Walters’s candidacy for the U.N. post carries an 
unusual cachet: Directly or indirectly, he has been involved in 
overthrowing more governments than any other official still 
serving in the U.S. government,’'^ 

Indeed, the downplaying of the role of the United Nations 
is a pillar of Reagan’s foreign p>olicy. And Walters is a staunch 
adherent of the Reagan Doctrine. He has called the U.N. a 
“measured disappointment," because it has '^drifted away 
from resolution of conflicts." Walters has promised to be "Very 
tough,” to ‘Svork very hard to change these voting patterns un- 
favorable to the U.S.”^^ His professed love for conflict resolu- 
tion belies the administration’s — and Walters’s — contempt 
for the World Court, as evidenced by their refusal to par- 
ticipate in the case brought, successfully, by Nicaragua to chal- 
lenge the contra war. 

Recent press reports note that Walters has been absent 
from his U.N. post nearly continually the past few months, 
traveling around the world on more secret missions. As usual, 
his trips go undocumented while incidents of U.S. -sponsored 

terrorism continue unabated. 

If all else fails, Walters is not above simple blackmail. U.S. 
News & World Report has described how he fended off a poten- 
tially hostile Senator during the Watergate hearings by dis- 
creetly threatening to bring up at the hearings the time the 
Senator had asked Walters, then military attache in Paris, to 
ship some luxury items iUegallv^through miUtary channels for 
a group of junketing Senators.” 


19. Jimeno and Caldas, op. at. n. 2. p. 47. 

20. New Statesman, Februaiy 8, 1985. p. 20, 

21. Lf.S News ^ World Report, Scptcmb« 
■>7 TL<L Afews A World Report, June 3. 198 
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Kissingers RoJe 

One person, abo\^ ali odiers. kas icooteu metsi tor Sa\im- 
b. s «use At the time of the hi^^e CU-Souii .Afecan thntsi 
into .Ai^ m 1974--6 and since -d:e oeath of .\fPLA ^ 

J;nt .Agosonho Neio. he has had the -deni hacims of H-ar\ 

Their meeting in Ne^ Ycdt »-as -^er^ frirn 

the tormerSecretar\ of State was -“i-r-m-K ‘ • ^ 

hr otherhr to our leader " -s s -•-;»*,k' ’ <% ‘ r and 
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and Hcnr>- Jackson (Dem.-Wash ), and House Spea^r n 

-Tip; “«i« 


'*S to 

dinner euest at thp k,,- , 

c of afl. 
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CIO president Lane Kirkland, and also met at their h 
quart ers v^-ith Kirkland and a select group fro„j7j 

^ • I A <^yil»-cr r^F^T^arl’mP.Tlf Of A » 


International Affairs Uepartment - the CIA's weU.r" 
channel for its global labor operations - including head of [" 

African-American Labor Center, ex-Marine ? 

OTarrelL 

Talking Turkey 

For a guerrilla who has solicited and received aid fro 
countries as disparate as the U.S., Portugal, France, North 
Korea, the Peoples Republic of China, Zaire, and South Af. 
nca. it w’as intriguing to see the flattery which awaited hliu - 
he addressed a crowded conference room at the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in Washington, where Ki 
singer has an office and where James Schlesinger and other 
-retirees'' from the national security establishment sit js 
board and staff members or as advisors. After giving his 
-resentation, entitled “The Strategic Role of Angola in the 
Subcontinent,” it became apparent that he really was talkin 
about the strate^ role of UNITA. He spoke rhetorically about 
The interests” and the “best interests” of the U.S., suggestine 
that UNTTA should be seen by his audience in the latter 




Savimbi’s justification for his war is the Cuban presence ir 
>ut not everybody in the audience was prepared tr 
accept him as the “liberation fighter” he described himself as 
Some of those listening asked difficult questions. 

^ One identifying himself as a South African said: “In th< 
Kunene region of southern Angola, you are supported h 
Xfnea. South Africa is bombing Angolans every dav ' 
To the surprise of many, Savimbi admitted this Z, 

^ragged about selling diamonds to South Africa for money t< 
buy arms in various countries. 

CIA PawiQ 

-^<^er questioner asked bluntly: “Are you in the CIA’ 

pock^ - Savimbi chucked and, after a thoughtful pause, said 

_ 1 75, 1 addressed myself to the American administralior 

^ asked for help. If they give it to me through which chan 
»ei, that's a domestic problem. . . .” 

It is obvioiK that Savimbi will measure the “undi 

- ^ United States very literally — in 

u._Ls, m tanks, in guns, and in bullets the U.S. sends nun, 

3 jessed himself to the Carter Administration in 
of everyone this time. Will the Administration wad 
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again managed lo dt lU . i mo ti...., ,t,. ,,nin„.ii 

in this case (lie <'X|H m ^H!y 



ff^ofone of the laige-sl and itioM Mt.inh • «|,y .,14/,.^ < vi 1 

,.«C0V6*^^^’ . 11 1 . 1 

Tbejmnl operations ol lii< « lA and ‘aailli Atm an mO I 

! ace,thcDopaflmCtll ol Nainmal'a t i|itly(ti* iN'.JdffiU I 

Ilf BOSS) were directed anam |M MjiM Alru jltl 

I Leriwnents for a period ol iiinn diaii ^.lx yt mr,, m 1 oidinglu 

I ^Warch 4 cominunic|Ue Irom (li< Mn/timlat nii ut 

I cafgign Affairs. The activities e.Klrudj d lliningtionl niaida rii 
Africa, and from Pretoria to Wadimgi ult I lir ( lA Ii;mI Jti 
jliated espionage activities aiMl ir< »mum nt uf iluiing 

j)ie(X)lonial era/' the aMiinumiijuc slali fs Allri Mn/iiMiliM'aii 
ildependence in 1975, the spy ring was dnei li <1 Imni the It.S. 
Embassy in Maputo, the Mo/anil>f< aii i tipiinl, t»y liir. siu ecfi 
I iive CIA Chiefs of Station posing itn Mtoiul se« irlarirs 

i 

I tovoJvement in Mass Murder 

I Announcing the expulsion ol si* Ann 1 Man < I A oflkcrs 
I and agents, Mozambique’s Ministry ol Sctnniy pioduccd a 
I double agent, a young Air Foret; ollkrii who Innl inriltraled 
the network since 1978 . Acct>rding to hni irRlnnony and that 
of other Mozambican offitials who exinlcfeM'd to involvetncnl, 
(he ring did not serve merely to gjithcr iiilelligeiMC inloima- 
(ion, but was actively engaged in sul /version and niter cicncc 

in Mozambique’s internal allairs. 

The mo.st blatant current example given was the 

volvement of the CIA with South Afriea ui ''''''‘“jy ‘ 

in which twelve members ol ihc Alnuw 

«re murdered ^d 

South Africa. Evidence indicate-. tn,n ( 

1, , . . L mi-'i in the Miipiilo '■.iihiifli ol Miitohi 

<iiidres.scs of the three noma's . ,1.;,. i„i,,rm'i 

«lu,eiheSouthAfr^;_^^^,l^ 

-'ll. ioujb Afn ■ _ j,,„| ailacked ihu luiiiira, 

Wuud. il Irmm d, ll,c ( lA 

hiorloltal^ coUetted i,ii die liKiiliiui <d 

“t iwork had refugee f o/ips m Mo/ainhiijuc, and 

KkAieiiMuga^s^^— j„ 

lF<iiivmifted this 


U ’-.ni, leading to repealed raids 

t II r I f y 


against 


am) I Him I* t 


1 1** I xptjislonn 

t" o-taliation for the latest and most \icioiis tiiirl. tl, 

K ' /' rmrif ni of Mozambique expelled six American-^ aiul m 

fji ' r other persons, both ton 'igners am! 

o/atn Mf ans, including Jose Massinga, a former dii eetor iif 

^ arc I and personnel in the Foreign Ministry, Massihga 

^ ofdcsscd to having been recruited by the CIA wliile atkiul 

lug university in the United States. He was activalcd tti work 

rigainst his government in 1975, and continued until his at ir«;i 
on March 2, 

Another CIA agent arrested m connection wit It tin sm 
uigi^hhis ring was Alcide Chivite, a veteran FRll IMC ) r.ni i 
rilla leader, who has publicly detailed his work wit It tin .pv 
fing since 1978* Additionally, a number of Mo/ambit m 
military officers have been arrested. President SanMn i 
Macbc! has, in several addresses to the people of Mtv;tmhi 
f jiir , urged far greater vi^ance on the part of everyone* and 
ertiK i/cd the relaxation of security which came with tlie vii 
lory of the progressive forces in Zimbabwe. 

Other CIA Recruits 

At a recent press conference in Maputo, attended hv m* »o 
than KXJ foreign reporters and diplomats, Flight Capi am h ^ e » 
Carneiro Goncalves described how he duped the t^l A Uu 
more than three years by passing on false inliumattnn 
provided to him by the Ministry of Security. The CI A vva?> ai* 
parcntly interested in obtaining information on the Mo/ mu 
bican armed forces, on liberation movements whieli hiul 
representatives in that country, and, ominously, on ihr movi 

merits of President Samora Machel. 

A pilot, Jose Gomes Neto, whom the CIA li uhI to \ ei i lul . 

described the methods used. A CLA agent, who was a 1 1 mm t! 
pilot and parachutist, had joined the Mo/ambique Ac t o Club 
and took part in various competitions. The agent nuute use ol 
such occasions to take photographs of sensitive ai eas. Me also 
used the excuse of flying from Maputo to Inhaintmuc tti the 
north for a parachute competition to make an aerial sni vev « » 
areas near both cities. Determined to rccniil ( imm s Net o, | »• 
CIA agent tried to pass himself off as a rcpi esentaitye o u 
U.S. Federal Aviation Agency, and invited (ioiiu's NvH- 
ing on his yacht, playing squash at his club aiul ' “ 

The information the CIA was trying 
identity of the flight staff which ,.„ui 

Machel; the flights schedule or Mo/mmi 

civilian and military leaders; the secun y • ' , , „ 

bican airports, particularly the f 

Maputo airport; the quantity o ^p^ ‘ wim IisImii's; «'"* 

the structure of Mozambican Airways wi 

(’nvi’rtArtb/'i 


tm) 


of tho at^m aavt Aft ^ ' v 'io 

/Vofidas aHiuiunUc^l C^At tHc > 

lustrateii how (he i.'lA unv> ws'^l vN'^^'t^ ft' 
agenrs, to load them mio lUcgal A.^nto*o> 


IJ*S* Respt>aAO 

Re^ip<>nduig iuimovftateft to the 
Department chargcvi that tb\" ^ 


;he I VS StMc 
r^owvtcl 


> 




to leave came after a t.'ubau mteU’^cev^^v u'ae' v^%th Mo. 
bican support had tried tv'* tcv't uU OAtv* ihe v I A oft •*> * ^ 


failed. The State l>epat tmeat aNo a»r^ed chat t hrce ^ < i 
editors w'ho had vibuted Mvva'wV>.v;ue wwr ec.\^^^od 1 hv 
Department stated it was *‘tK'C % \v.:vt'^ie at a 1 thAi thv 
people were there “at the titue-,"^ atwi that rhe mct%lcnt w^as 

viewed ‘*with the nu^st serioits ^.xwvxa 

Mozambican authorities cskwrred I S adcmpts to 
present Mozambique as subscifs lenc to au>i o;U'Svoc tv>ree-s Tnc 
claim of ‘*Cuban and pnNate An^ervan was in- 

tended to convey that Mozambicaus we::o i;x'aj>aNc ot cx|x>s- 
ing the spy ring. Thar's racist/^ a M^vambwan v^ftrc^ial Siiui. 

A number of related events ts^lk^wed m the waVe ot the 
Maputo CIA scandal. At the verv time the press v'onterences 
were being called in Maputo> sexuvu South AtTiean intel- 
ligence and military officers were wsiung ashxngt on. despite 
long-standing diplomatic fx>licies forbrvkfcng sm'th dirc^'C con- 
tacts. These officials, one of whom had a^iualN been pre- 
viously expelled from the Ignited States^ veoeoed \isas, 
travelled to Washington, met with officialv ^kthe NSi' ^nd the 
Defense Intelligence Agenc\. all avwxding to I he State 
Department, without their knowing vS the Sx^uth AtVican's 
identities. 

It turned out that the South Afrkan officrab \ocrc in\ited 
by the American Security Council which has long supjx>rlcd 
close relations with South Africa, and. aocMrdmg to John 
Fisher, ASC president, he had tKXificd the Slate l>c}xartment 
in advance of the inviiatioixs, but had ihM reoei>"ed any reply. 
The State Department professed surprise and emharrassment 
and the South Africans cut short their \isit; j:yraumably. not 
before certain deals w'ere struck. 

Most recently, it was learned that I N Amhass;uior Jeane 
Kirkpatrick also met on March 15 with ^xie ot the South 
Africans, Lt. Gen. P.W. \ an Der Westcrhuircn, head of 
military intelligence, despite State IVfxirtment assertions to 
the contrary. She also met pri\ atelv with Dirk Mudge, the 

ivhite puppet “leader" of the DcmocratK l^mihalle Alliance 
n Namibia. 


The United States retaliated for the evpuUions in Mozani- 
rique by abruptly cutting off all tVxxi shipments to Mo.-ambi- 
[ue, indicating the level to w hich hununitanan amsidcrations 
lave sunk in the Reagan adminlstrati^m. Se\ eral hich offici-^k 

.cludtag ,he Preadem. tec .,..dc p«K.c 

last fewweeks indicating St rojigsuj-'fvrt tWihcj^outh A.frican 

ovemment, much to the disn,ay .it nrtualK all v>thcr Vtcic-m 
tates. ‘ 


South Afnca, elated by ihc.4c cxt'tcs.Mcns of solidarity his 
lozambrque. These have included a uragsive Krmb„« 


! CovertAction 



!d 

a. 


I 




'n 




1 

ta 


Vj 


U.S. Embassy personnel departing Mozambique after 

beiiig expelled for spying. 


17 of the Lubango airfield in southern Angola, more than UX) 
miles north of the Namibian border, and a bizarre indde 
March 18 on Mozambique’s southern border viith South 


m 



According to South Africa, some fifty of its soldiers were 
simply strolling along the unmarked beach and “unsusjKct 
ingly and probably innocently” strayed across the line, 
whereupon they were attacked by Mozambican troops, suffer- 
ing two deaths before reinforcements arrived to cover the 
retreat back to South African soil. The South Afric;in govern- 
ment had the audacity to refer to the Mozambican action as 
an “ambush,” and said that such deeds “will without a doubt 
heighten tension on the border,” This from the country which 
had just staged the murderous Matola raid. 

The signals from Washington are more ominous than 
would have been thought possible a few months ago. The ad 
ministration has announced its intention to Dress for thr im . 


mediate repeal of the Clark Amendment, which purports to 
prohibit covert CIA operations in Angola — though it hasK'en 
more honored in the breach during its five years on the books. 

In a major international shock, the administration has an- 
nounced that it is considering in\iting the Prime Minister of 
South Africa, P.W. Botha, for an official visit to the United 

m * 

States. The United States has never before invited a South 


African Prime Minister to visit, and the proposal has Afrkau 
leaders deeply concerned. The President of Nigeria noted his 
fear that Mr. Reagan has no comprehension of the repercus- 
sions such a move would have. 


It is nevertheless clear that the present U.S. adniinistration 
filled with boosters of South Africa intent on eninnccriug a 


complete turnabout in U.S. foreign policy in the area. Opca 
supj^rt for the apartheid re gim p. is now the rule, not the cn- 
ception. This support only encourages South Africa to 
any accommodation or negotiation with its neighbors, and b’ 
resist any change in its apartheid policy. If anything. 
^des wiU only hasten the final military conflict in southcn< 
^tca. In this war it appears that the United States may t'‘ 
South Africa’s only ally m the entire world. * 
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:: V" poUlicalbalaBce in t.. .hhI / 

V cssure against the governments of Tan/f,f,ia 

' 'mbabwe and gradually to draw them ( u, tt,^ 7 /* o o, 
‘'Hipcratc closely with South Africa to 

to use U S, tX\p\* "^u 
vM'dHvisn me rules ot the game that will ImiH af^l 
4 he application of outside force” in the regiem 

to mamtain strict sec rccy A 

in support of South Africa, to inn\u^n^ 

- — j «..out certain actions taken against tb*^ 

States; to mount an extensive campaign tii*4 

ptopaganda in Africa, Western Europe^ af>^ 1 t he 1 1 rr (ted ^ ? 

to ensure that actions of the U,S. goveo'^n^ rerrt?Hff m 
ot are accepted by public opinion. 

Ctiercive Diplomacy 

The strategy chosen was essentially an ^ ri^^fn ut ib^ 
military doctrine of coercive diplomacy, ac ? ordm^ tf * nhivb p* 
nation can sometimes achieve certain limited pnifO' ?<l 
lives by combining carefully measured dosf "I ""I''"' / *'im ' 
with diplomacy. Selective force can be used '-M "''' * 

sary who resists one’s demands, wh ile " ncK< if If ' 

are continued. In some cases, mdvu emi nls df aid -u Mh*^* .h 
centives maybe offered. The idea is tl^i «n adv-f / ».>* / 
"persuaded” to accept one’s demands aher rmliyif y 
has been applied, and when indueerw.nls >.y ' ' ^ , 

But this strategy did not produce , hr „ su" , "h,^ _ _ ^ 

peered otit.TheU,S.and South Alru,.wr,rdM,,au^u^^^^^^ 

moteoftheFront-UncSratesthantheywri, 1 " 

rJen under pressure. What begat, at r.."';tr .h,,h . . 



even unacr ^ 

therefore, broke down ^d became » ^ 

When the Reagan Administration an • ^ ^ 
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'Mm., I Imhm hb rndglibHifi" ««id ‘ill line U>» mlHMijf su|hm»oh y 
I... II, Ml ,ai*j' » |H wllli olHfera, Hgnitis 





The War is Launched ,.,„i, .i i /tiM"'' " 

the Mozambican capital, on y a e „,,,ii,.„,.i '• • 
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rorism” a priority for 
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Its agents carried out sabotage 
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i %, K^ui% iji m Smiik 4frkriio c« 

\4^tw^iJU4|4Mr mkk;h hcit 12 


4^^ •> V kI V ' >x »w It i I CM* m ruiaJ are^ 

V vv 40 *v tuiK , SiHilh Africa began preparations for full- 
x.u i vvx>iK»iJUiv waiUft gainst several of the Front line 
V s u »4 4 t'iv Viigula. Ix^sotho^ Mo/ambique and Zim- 

a*^ itH Uuv I j»art of 1981, the pressure against the 

tw«. liK Matv'^i^a.vuurca.scd.crcatiog severe economic ana 

\ »||4 K % \ ill 1 1 V 

uiv^^^^-d m /aiiiliabwc, causinf^in^y millions of 
l t iii ktwW-J* At the end of 1981, a bc«iib blast nearly 
i.xovv»vd / A\l’ h 0 ndk|uarters in the middle of Salisbury- 
.i,Xi viu tuiiu^ Mid wounding many others, 

tivrtvAvi. ui tMWt the l»i unt of the attack was faUi^OBAn- 
wa tii Vu^u.vt, South Atiud mounted a {nalmim^i^Q of the 

jsoi the vv>untry, deploying 11,000 men and 
ivoU 8audKuu» ol tanks and aniuvrcd cars. There was fierce 
Sung ut itic vvutet ol i 'unene province, and by September 
,AV \ugol 4 n,v tiiun the area had been forced to flee. South 
tivA „v\tabk\he<i a (vnuauenl military presence in southern 
^v»la, 'vubatauiiidiy mereased its support fcMT UNTTA and 
;au U‘ . viv ih 1 liv own raids further and further to the north, 
tu Mv. aint>u|uc. Si>uth Africa Started a veritable war. It 
4 i^aiu.vvi I he Miu^uibajue National Resistance, which had 
,1 .i oiwt 1 m Kknicsian Military Intelligence to attack 
\l in-iKiv Mt»/aiubu|ur during the liberation stru^e, 
iK uua> t . .uic\l by South African commandos, were sent 
Jl iU4\* lubmuc, where they repeatedly attacked 
tiukv and jMwcr lines in the central provinces. Key 
i i aU biulgcH 1*1 Zimbabwe were blown up by South 

Kuvoa. cutitag the movement of goods to and from 
onuitv, uiiluding *>il, While the Mozambique Army 
‘ iv.u < with w»me effect in 1981, the scale of the South 
* otvaauons wa\ vny large and difficult to cope with. 

g<a*tualiv * amc under siege. 


i/i '=.\ 


8wk nf (he ((..S. .Since 19ft I 


Miodv I at.lv cvidi nee can tie pieced together from public 
V . and Hum ruler v.ews. to give some idea of the extent 


,*inicd ill dt'sl.ibili/iiiK 111*- I'roni . 

... 1 l_ . 1 • . 
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l‘ 8 . die C IA. aeung.hrough ,hir*l partis: 

‘ “ .Iibsianoal aid to the I i NIT A growp Ang;i^«"« ^<> 
rTlx en heav.lv snpiHirtcd by South Africa for a dcca*i " 
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{lev 




.-huted money, arms, and equipment. 


;4iil . lie orchestratrH 

,0^,. 'h' I'-t, 

ft 

n 

This campaign rias buk.ck;cucvi ui ucprivmg 


ceonom.c pressure 
Ivhind the ^ccnes 
ptvikie.v 


conom 


cntly 

1C 


needed investment, credit, and aid, thus contnbuting 

• eeonomie failure” which the Reagan Administration deer^ 

In 1981. Zambian security forces thwarted a plot by dkj 


,...1, ,„a •S..ulh African commandos" to assassinate P,,J' 

Lt Kaunda and scire por«r « .^^"=*1 i»-yhc„N_ 


in An 


Julv l-V I V - ^ ZambiaiK 

ctTort to examine “the possibility of an alternative leader 

.hip in the country ” CIA Director WUUam Casey flewsecret'- 

K to Lusaka and threatened sanctions against Zambia if tk. 

role ofthe CIA was . . 

In l98l, the Reagan Administration blocked the im- 



nlement.ition of the U.N. plan for a Namibian settlement bv 

I .... .• r^t “r 


linking it for the first time to a wthdrawal of Qiban troops 
from Angola. While the U.S. continued to state its support for 
the I' N. plan, Secretary of State Haig wrote the South African 
Foreign Minister late in the year “that the United States would 
not press South Africa to settle the Namibian question unless 
Cuban trtxips were withdrawn from Angola.” (TransAfrica 
Forum, Spring 1983, p. 12.) 

While the U.S. and South Africa were appljnng various 

pressures against Angola, including substantial overt mihtary 
pressure, General Vernon Walters, a former deputy director 
of the CIA and now a U.S. special envoy, made numerous trips 
to Luanda to persuade the Angolan Government to agree to 
the withdrawal of Cuban troops. 

In 1983, when large numbers of people in Mozambique 
faced starvation and when tens of thousands had already ^ed 
from lack of food, the Reagan Administration deliberately 
held back f(xxi aid to that country, while it was seeking to “per- 
suade” it to sign a non- aggression agreement wth South 


Africa. Mozambique has repeatedly refused to agree to South 
Africa’s demand that the African National Coi^ess be ex- 
pelled from its territory, Mozambique began 1984 facing the 
most serious food shortages it had known and wth a food 
deficit of well over 100.000 tons of cereals. 


Rebuilding the Cordon SsnitBirc 
The Reagan Administration had concentrated its efforts 
on wdiat it considered Cuba’s intervention in Angola. The 
focus was on the issue of “linkage.” Despite cxinsiderable 
niihtary and economic pressure, a gainst all the Front-line 
States, and especially against Angola, these efforts failed 
The response to this resistance was to escalate the war^^ 
to try to force through a “regional security settlement. 1® 
practice, this meant forcing the Front-line States to reduce 
^ cir support for the liberation movements. The objective 
to rebuild the cordon sanitaire of buffer states around Sout 

rica which had been destroyed by revolutions in ^ 
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* Jh' x'vsi vM W 'x the situation in southern Africa was be- 

ditlw iiU. CxSjiecjaUy in Angola, Mozambique, and 
w sa*s I'hc n'gHva was suffering from the effects of two 



hangc was generally very scarce 


had hurt exports badly, 


shvady suflered serious damage as a result of 
H aa military and terrorist operations. 

Hk iSixixixs v'« m«->st of the Front-line States were inten- 
^|^Sv*ttth All ica rcaumed a low-level guerrilla war against 
UsxVhvX .1 sum^ale Lesotho “liberation army.” In 

the MNR attacked transport routes and ter- 
\\ K\v jhx' cvHmtiA^kic. mining roads, burning stores, schools 
K'alih {\>st?s {XMSoning wells, and deliberately mutilating 
va>-Aai^ In sxmtc x ascs, actions supposedly carried out by the 
g\K viv'iv actually carried out by regular South African com- 
jMwkis' «mts, SiHith Africa had also begun to infiltrate former 
vl)s\k’Sian xNHumanvlos into the southern part of Zimbabwe 
f jifx cilvMis lo precipitate a “civil war 
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2, South African commandos attacked 


^^^pot in the Mozambican city ot Beira. 

V « sixi caused millions of dollars in damage and cut supplies 

jvoxxleum lo Zimbabwe. On the same day, South 

nnuandvvs llcw by helicopter to Maseru, the ® 

mhIh\ and carried out a raid against houses inhabited by 

xisK .’Vlrican refugees. Forty-two persons were i e > 
irt\ nuire x^cre wiiundcd. 
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L South Africa was carrymg oui 

I li 1111 iElWifc 

> an J twamilitary attacks against the Front-line States 
«»- oiKnlv. Dunng 1983, economic warfare most of which 
onvM, cxMitioucd, ami several countries foimd themsel- 
<«, IWme unprecedented difficulties. They could not ex^rt 

iKor g-x;k. They could not attrart fore«n «prtal or purcha^ 

lr“nd’S aid projects had to L shut down, 
for sccuvity 
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1977. Although Stansfield Turner's HalUvi^ccn ^ 
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remt^ved most of these Indochina operatives 
Clandc.stinc Division, the Agency was nevenhcless ' 

trim, and no less effective, “black operation.s” ^ 

military capability. With advances made in electr ^ 
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Ift lNi>« nt mti UH debacle in Indochina in 

biM, Ihll#* h#* wilflea m the Western media about thai 

[tab ol 4*la wtih'ti allra4ied tlte US for more than two decades, 
bti'l vbM» by It Ifcty Westtiraers to Vietnam and Laos have 
UitdMt'*'d «ln-i!i4i*;* Iff life there, btii ntost stories about fn- 
lH(*lltita d^itl M'lth their pli^t, and at times, their 

HfHm* of the internal situation. Official US state- 

lettfs ftt safly llf/h ifai^e ll»e impressioi! that the US was ac- 

hmitheast Asia. 
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been working as translators, monitors of events in Indoch 

and consultants to the Agency and to the Pentagon on'^- 

dochina. Most low-level CIA-related refugees hav’e K'ciii 

tached since 1976 to the HEW’s Indochina refugee progran 

working throughout the US under the command of Amcrk'^B 

who are either former Agency personnel or CORDS offi , 

(CORDS was predominantly a cover for the Agency's (W ^ 

tion Phoenix pro^am to eliminate the NLF infrastrucixirc 

This background indicates that the US has already set u v 

this country a similar network of Vietnamese agents dcsigne 

to neutralize or eliminate Vietnamese suspected of pro-Ha 

views, and to build anti- Vietnam organizations of refucc, 

Nguyen Van Be, the former head of Saigon’s Rural 00x410 

ment wdre program, now works for the HEW progr' 

reporting on activities of various refugee organizatiovns^ 

Working with the intelligence and counterinsurgenev aic 
rtf Cr.i.tkoo,.» A..: — governments 


former Vietnamese officers of the Thieu regime’s Gene 
Depmtment of PoUtical Warfare (GDPW). Established in 
late 1950’s under the guidance of CIA and coimterln..,.... 



experts like Sir Robert Thompson, the GDPW borro 

^ ^ sources: from Agency experience 

P^ppues With the Hukbalahap movement, from 

ffo” Goebbels’ N 

tactiV, ^ychologic^ warfare techniques, and fron 

Chineu. t^h Chiang Kabshek’s command against th( 

government in supprejing the libem 

eovernme^?, and aid the Mata>siM 


government as counterinsurge 
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as a major Us- 





Since Apnl V)S policies toward Vietnam have 

H'lliH (tni n sh 4>ng current of hostility toward the Vietnamese 
icvtduitoniuicst with a brief interruption 'm the first few 

imnuhstd lo; ; 


In the last vem ol the Ford administration, the US sought 



ttv I o4iihHi a massive program of economic warfare and to 
nioi»‘K j campaign to isolate Vietnam diplomatically. Aside 
Itom (he idticial embargo £igainst Vietnam and Kampuchea, 
ih* i s ai'plicti pressure on Thailand’s Thanin repme to 

V * oKomu ally blivkadc Laos, a landlocked country which had 
r^tv nsi\^' ti adc vv 
lo divrit IihhI rcMHirces to assist Laos. Two specific areas of 

V I onomit u ai tare that the US has concentrated on deal with 

Client die and tec 

0-11 it^^onrt'es. 1) mlei Kissinger’s initiative, US missions 
.^iik.nmd the wxn Id stmght to prevent the cooperation and con- 
UmiH made by Western countries and Japan— particularly the 
loiter In \ ielnain's petroleum development 

The I angc of t iamicsiinc operations programmed to sup- 
|Hul IjS lu^iihtv tt'w.nd Vietnam basically falls into two 
iNiie#n leK. I'he fii ni oiu includes tactical, short-term opera- 
tions Ihit attcmpl ( 4 >dKsnipt every aspect of life in revolution- 

fOV Vlefnam I1tc second .set of activities relates to the 
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• canbe^ my eternal history He says dial f,od liiis irvi ah d 

I teplan tohim an/J that be has spoken widi irsiin Moses ,md 
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I oilier great historic^i reiigiona rigurei. 

Moon intends to Ixmd the (hS. hi “f iml's will," wlii< li will 
lead to a final war with Soviet crirm/iunism, and linally to die 
Kingdom of Heaven on Rartb. According lo 7hc I mine f‘nn 
cip/e, the basic thetjJfigical work of (inifiealhiriibrn, Wor bl W«i 

I bis war may i>t fouglil widi weiipons, oi 
Mth “ideology,” in order tr> “subjugale and nnily the Halwnu 
world.” The organization cfeale«l to refirtc and pfornole llns 
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describes as an “idecjkjgical rr«/vem<viii," whieli 'huiiles all 
religious people as a God-accepting forro againsi ibe God 
denying forces such as amimuiiUan." 

The Moon organization has a hnig hislory ol p< 
hvism. For example, alLer Ameriean Yond) hn a Inst I'l (nr 
was disbanded in 1971, ^ w Ion «d<‘.r Cli«f l<'>, so pin ns 

moved to New York, and ran (unsm^rtjsluJIy), first fi»r dn 
Stale legislature in 1972, afid Un ( :ongir,ss in IU/4 In fiodi 
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Itis cle^ that one of the most sensitive areas governmen, 
jjtbe use by the CIA of media and of re|>o« iers as spies 'in 
[jje national interest. As the CIA is su|>plyiug eertain iafor 
gjation to reporters in the U.S., even at their own request it 
! jboul^ not be forgotten that it is speeitis’allv (orbiitrlen lV(>m 
i sngag»“g ^ domestic propaganda activity l>y the t'M 7 Nation- 

: ai Security Act. 

Nonetheless, the CIA has with impunity violated this p,ut 
I of its charter. It was exposed again and again during the 
I Church Committee hearings which traceil the pattern back 
I many years; by Carl Bernstein in the OcloK-r l‘)77 Roliiim 
Stone, who asserted that about 400 American merlia jKople 
secretly collaborated with the Agency; and by the New York 
Times on December 27 and 28, 1977 which revealed oiicra- 
tional assistance to the CIA rendered over the years by various 
editors and journalists whom it named. 

The CIA has used major U.S. news organizations as cover 
for its officers. It has paid editors, reporters, columnists, com- 
mentators, and free-lancers for their intelligence favors, U has 
owned or funded over fifty news organi/aitions. And it has 
sponsored, subsidized or produced more than 1,000 Ixioks 
(about one-fourth of them in English). 


Getting Briefed by the CIA 

One of the ways in which the CIA exploits media person- 
nel is characterized in an internal Agency regulation dated 
November 30, 1977 which sanctions the maintenance of 
“regular liaison with representatives of the news media,” How 
does this process work? Take the case of journalists whose 
beat is foreign or military affairs, and who periodically travel 
to CIA Headquarters in Langley. There they sit down with 
Herbert E. Hetu, the chief CIA spokesperson, or his repre- 
sentative, and receive a “substantive” briefing on some topic. 
Normally, the briefings are “on background,” meaning the in- 
formation they receive can only be described as deriving Irom 
government official” or some such label, bul can not be at- 
tributed to the CIA. 

These sessions are, by the admission of the journalists, 
entered into on their own initiative — a fact which is the CIA s 


intomatic justification of the program. Many observers ques- 
ion the propriety of these liaison activities, both from the 
•tandpoint of the CIA and of the journalists who choose the 


Agency as a news source, particularly when the ...urce is 
< » A uttnbutecl, which it rarely is. 

ii uature of the journalist’s relationship with 

tc c 1 A under such circumstances does not preclude the pc^s- 

St 'll \\y t tai it is the CIA which receives the briefmg and the 

jour ualist who gj\»es it. Some are proud to say they have brie f e d 
the Agency. 

C-'I/S has teamed that a few chosen journalists in the U S 
rc ccivc briefings from the CIA, in printed form, delivered to 
them by courier, and known to contmn a mixture of classified 
and non -classified material. Our source informed us that i~ 
some instances, recipients of these printed briefings ha%w 
simply put their own by-line on the stories, which are printed 
almost verbatim by their newspa{>er. 

The best known case of this kind is that of C.L. Sulzberger, 
New yorir Times foreign affairs correspondent. According to 
an inteiligence agency source quoted by Carl Bernstein, 
Sul/bcrger was provided with a “background paper” and then 
“gave it to the printers and put his name on It.” Even though 
he acknowledged knowing every CIA director personally 
since Allen Dulles, Sulzberger denied the incident. 




Sowing Seeds on F oreign Soil 

Another sensitive area is the CIA’s admitted liaison with 
foreign journalists. It is quite apparent this is a field where the 
Agency remains tenaciously unyielding to ziny proposed 
change or reform. In his 1978 reply to one journalist who chal- 
lenged the practice. Admiral Stansfield Turner commented 
that because of “the knowledgeability of media people 
through their many contacts, foreign media people can be of 
great value to our intelligence actiwties.” Another letter from 
Turner boldly claimed that to expand restrictions on the use 
of journalists “beyond U.S. media organizations is neither 
legally required nor otherwise appropriate. 

Many journalists, U.S. and foreign, have expressed strong 
oppKtsition to this practice. Gilbert Cranberg, effitorial page 
editor of the Des Moines Register-Tribune, testified before the 
House Intelligence Committee in January 1978 that the CIA 
“should be required to quit planting false and misleading 
stories abroad, not just to protect Americans from propagan- 
da fallout, but to protect ^ readers from misinformation.” 

CIA case officers posted abroad under diplomatic cover at 
U.S. embassies often contact American and foreign jour- 
nalists at cocktail parties, diplomatic receptions, or over a 
private lunch together, to discuss matters of common interest. 
In cases where the particular individual has been tested by the 
CIA for reliability over a period of time, he or she may be com- 
pensated in the form of an occasional tip which can then be 

converted into a news “scoop. • c u • . 

One of the primary methods the CIA employs !S fabnea- 
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a T** 

Mc)CKXi C i{> report continued replay of 


hecac inakvfiais. items ais<> carried in Sew York 
ajad Hinson Fo^,t. Pr<.ipaganda activities con- 
gei^ratc £v>».td emeratge of Chile developments 

iruidance , 












lsirii£^»»ce CMSJBunity Pr^'^ows 

As iiae media, or in major corpOTations, much of the 
ii>e Washmgt on mttJiigence front is fought in the 
mt puo&c rdalions machmer>' handles the public on a 
da?-^ >^ciary bas^. Ho^ docs the Director of Central Intel- 
%5cnce ^yfietiBlead the public relatkxis^ of the intelligence 

Tbe DCI convenes periodic “working lunches"' 
for ihc. PR c^Bcers from throughout the “cofnmuiiity.'" 

Tbc a^^bda k df course set by the CIA, and it varies from 
^mc4 l0 teach. Essentially, the aim of these CIA -controlled 

m to laake sure the vauriotis PR people are in line 



Atnl dMt ail i'ull iuyt iUi i 

AI U.U^ ul Itu .. .. ..1 M S......S. .lure were representative 

from ll"- lofl..v.-iii^' I* '- "' .iMeii.t.ime WhW« u. 


one jHiv.n; v i. . i.. >»•.••• > •<-e person; Depaw 

meats o! J»s(Ke. I )c tense, ami Slate, aml tlic Federal Burea. 

of Investigation (vso persons each, Drug Enforcemen, 

Agency and Department ol Energy .me person each 
(.:entral Intelligence Agency - ten persons. 

All participating agencies (plus the National Seeurif 
Agency and the intelligence arms of the three military ncr^ 
vices - whose absence is somewhat surprising) handle large 
amounts of classified intelligence, and each b accessible tr7a 
greater or lesser degree to the various media. The DCl’s “hne" 
on the relations between the intelligence “community” and the 

media/pubUc b handed down at the meeting. 

The House Select Intelligence Committee held hearings on 
the CIA and the media between December 1977 and April 
1978. Its final report described, according to Committee chief 
counsel Michael J. O’Neill, “what the relationships could be” 
between the Agency and the media. The wealth of informa- 
tion w4iich has emerged about CIA media operations m all the 
Congressional hearings and from persons who have worked 
in exposing the intelligence network, add up to a picture very 
close indeed, * 


V ii t r* t sid< ^ OH ICC 


Hous, 
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CIA Covert Propaganda Capability 


by Sean Gervasi 


Tl»c scfies of articles on CIA w*ed>a activitk^ p 
The .Vew York Times at the cod of 1977 gave some 

of the Agency’s globai reach. It revealed that an exi 

work of assets had h^o cstaMished for carrying 
l^opaigatida around the wevid. UofcMtunately, the 

were impressiooistk: rather than systematk;. i aey con 
taiaed safflMch valuable informatioB. twt ti» wealth erfdet^ wa 
esscr.na% ssscoanccted awl incoherent. TTie articles did w^ 

<#ccoimi of covert orooaonnrln o< 




n 




LiliS 



^Bopal flaw 01 the series was 
idea of the ov erall scale of C 
a roush estimate of Cl 


be made. Such an estimate is essential if wi 
o bi^ to analyze the problems posed by covert propagj 
Lne present global information order. 

The Central Intelli^nce Agency does not publish fig 
'^h would help to shed light on its capabifities in the spl 
f jwtjia^nda. Ntmetheless, informaUon which has beo 
'''ailable m the course of Congressional investigations 


private research can provide the basis for a tentative estima 
of the amount of expenditure on covert propaganda and of tl 
number of people engaged in that activity. 

The starting point for any such estimate must be the size 

the current overall CIA budget. The official figure for tol 

CIA expenditure, of course, remains a secret, even to the U. 

Congress. Nonetheless, there is enough fragmentary eviden 

available to permit a reasonable estimate. In their book T 

CM and the Cult of Intelligence, Victor Marchetti and Jol 

Marks gave a figure of $750 million for the CIA budget. Tl 

ipire may be taken to refer to the year 1973, the year befc 
the pubhcation of the book. 

Recent well-informed estimates place the current figure 
approjumatelySl billion. The National Journal, for instance 

f weekly on politics and government, : 

ated at the end of 1977, that the CIA budget was “oi 

thf* ^ ^ $1 billion.” This figure is within the range 

the Marchetti and Marks estimate. Average annual increaJ 

budD^t 1^3 figure would give a 19 

budget total of some $940 million. 

be kept in mind, however, that these are all pub 
rea.snnc^rif*i informed sources are, for a variety 

> * ® ^uderstate estimates given for publication 
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^purccs 


within and near 


.intelligence community 
that the 


« cri propaganda is one of the principal 




covert 


i»‘*'‘^gures are substantial 


fCOt 


, higher, one Washington 
^ ce with extensive 
Pledge of the CIA's 

rations recently indicated that $1.3 billion should be con- 


earned ont b, the CU....II nses far more 
resources in its propaganda operations ih 


single news agency 


an any 



flC — 

Sered a “reasonable” estimate for total expenditure. A 


gcond source dose to the intelligence community stated that 
jiich a fign^^ $^ billion is more appropriate. 


rhus the range of estimates for current total cxiKnditure by 
CIA is from $1 billion to $2 billion. This is the same range 
given by PhUip Agee in his most recent book. 


expanding on a breakdown given by Marchetti and Marks 
for 1973; the overall budget figure is doubled, and the separate 
figures for each directorate and function are doubled. Thus 
(he main assumption is that the stmerurv of actmties within the 
ClA remains what it was five years ago. Each activity is as- 
sumed to account for the same projxwtion of total expendi- 
ture today that it accounted for in 1973. This seems a valid 
assumption. Reductions in operations due to the withdrawal 
from Indochina have in all probability been com{>cnsatcd for 
by increases in activity and expenditure in other areas such as 
Central America and the Caribbean. The Persian Gulf and 
southern Africa. 

Covert propaganda is one of the principal covert activities 
carried out by the CIA. The other two principal covert ac- 
tivities are political action and paramilitary. Thus a detailed 
breakdown of the overall budget estimate helps us to begin to 
isolate covert propaganda activities and to make a rough es- 
timate of their dollar cost. 

There are fairly clear indications of the relative importance 
of propaganda in the Agency s covert action programs. The 
Report of the House Select Committee on Intelligence in 1976 
stated: “Some 29 percent of 40 committee-approved covert 
actions were for media and propaganda projects...This num- 
ber is probably not representative. Staff has determined the 
existence of a large number of CIA inicrnally*approve 
operations of this type, apparently deemed not ^litica^ y sen 
sitive. It is believed that if the correct number o a me ta an 
propaganda projects could be determined it wou 
Election Support as the largest single category ot covei 

tion projects undertaken by the CIA „ 

tL committee stated further that the ' 

political action, or Election Supp<>rt, was. for ^ 

ainined, 32 percent of the total cx^n L^irthat, when i 

Thus it would seem reasonable ^ . 





• 1 • *• t-iken into account, it is likc- 

^vert action authorizations are U _ 

ly that covert propaganda accou« 


for covert action. This means that, with a b g ' 


t i^T A was nrobablv spending sonic 

covert aetton, the C * t.__ 

5l70 to $175 million for covert I ^ 





lorate for Operations in 1978. 

These costs would be only 
They would not include the 












Technology. These direct 



prtjpa^aiula auiviues. The* 
itulitcti CMS culd be cs- 
lim;iU't! by .uidmj. an ap. 
tuopnali: pmponion of the 
loial costs liumrcd by the 

iw.i Mippoiimg directorates 
t.l lilt t’lA, those for Ad- 
■iiiiiiM 1 ,il ion .tnd Science and 

orjitc, Jill, videstippoit I'oi all Agen- 

cy operations. Adding indirc c t t o-as means no more than for 
support of covert propaganda. 

The estimated total cxp< ridiiiue t>y the Directorates for 
Administration and f >r Seicnce and 'redmologv' in 1978 was 
S460 million. Some $2 /0 million, or (>0 percent of the sum^ is 
allocable to covert aclion Mipporl. ( )nc third of that $270 mil- 
lion, or SW million, could be considered the indlrcci cost of 
covert propaganda. 

The reason behind the allocation of Hiich a sum in support 
of covert propaganda isl>ased upon a fundamental dlstmciion 
:cn operations and those activities which support them. 
The purposes of the Ceniral Intclhgeiice Agency, in essence, 
are to gather intelligence and to carry out operations. Other 
activities support those efforts. Ibtsically, the Direcionuc for 
National Intelligence supports intelligence-gathering ac- 
tivities in the Directorate fur Opcralimvs. The two other 
Directorates support all Agency aciivUlcs. 

Thus, the total cost of covcil propaganda in 19"^ was 
probably in the range of Sit)*) million, that is, $175 miUion in 
direct expenditure plus a furilua $‘K) millu)n in support costs. 

Estimates of the numl>ci ol iicisonncl employed in covx^^l 
propaganda activities are more difnculi to make. In 1974 Mar- 
chctli and Marks estimated that the total numlx't of CVA 
salaried employees was 16,5(KK Ot that number they estimated 
that 6, (XX) were empk)yed in the Direcloialc lor Operations* 
Currently, the lowest estimate cited is 20,tXX>* It it is assumed 
that pcrsoimel arc allocated to dilicrcni functions in the same 
proportions as expendituic* then this ligute is reduced to 
2, (XX) salaried employees in covert propaganda. In addition, 
of course, one would have to add some l,0tX) contract 
employees, most of whom arc employed ovcr.scas, who con- 
stitute the “media assets” ol the covert propaganda program. 
Thus some 3, (XX) salaried and contract empUwees of the 
Central IiileUigencc Agency arc likely to be cng.iged m 
clandcsttne media activities trying to inllticucc vvvu Id opinion. 
It can be seen that the Central hilcUigcncc Agency UncS 
far more resources in Us propaganda operations than any 
single news agency uses in gathering and disseminating news 
I tu,. In bu'i the C!IA t)nn)aganda budget is . 


IS 


around the world. In fact, the CIA propag ^ 

large as the combined budgets ol Reuters, Ihiiicd I rcss n 

tcrnational and the Associated Press. Uu Agciuv, 
more, appears to employ as many, if not uu>i c, pc rsonne a 


ansons arc very rough 



of indirect costs of covert sidcred the largest news 


any single news agency, 

U must be realized that these comp 

ones, ho. the eslimole. of V’’ 

approximate. Nonetheless, it is cleat I i-t ^ niivbecon- 

da eapabllily is formidable. The Agcmy, m f»«^ 

^ orgam/atton in the worias 
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> ^ -i,-, / .-. ’ mn-^jfrd m i AtH 

n-, /h(' (tnm y-r\- ^ r 

,.//.,. .1 it* , ^ r/;i 1 / i a f fx ant pie 

}>''’f’ox»'uta in (hf l .S mcih^^ l-,„ / ! . ' 

/-U ./..rge d'affaires';r4^;x^^^ 

r'rinaeJ iHe irn,ninen, 

/<v//y». liepanu/Y cn m^K^^nv ' A«.>w MtnTmmmt and 

/ «.«/r tn mdisc <?/ Western dipiomm 


vador to i('K>K 


:der f'/uiliermo Garcia and I he Chief r 
Army,. Was there anythiog eivc lx^s 


I Sf iO: 










o- 


I he Hmum UUjbe calied him rh>- , r. 
hnutkrrr Karen De Yount' >f ih o f^«^parfmcn/ uxJc- 

>"^ “■' </c«».bed „ mor- ltf„f '‘“" '“"' '”' 

ni. forme, S.a.c 

In a faJwou „,„ cruLk7“''‘’“'‘‘i.*'’'"'‘ 
ii<lniinislrafion\ while narvrV Johnyin 

' li'-y all wee wri,i4 a£u, ri"® " 

'“ '■' nl 'lie I IS P.mba.s“ J„ ^6^, r^r' "'' 

aa^uiWe/ltiu 1 7B-,«gu ^10 Paper 

'•■fkrrnrc m l.l Salvador.” Allho^ ^ t "mmuni l I„. 




•ft fin: / chrunry 23 Stale DeoartmUdi^'-^^^^^" parlicpMefl 
"K W«,e Pa,«r, *'>l‘ h a-'ciLd 

dril l live role in ibe drama w i** ^'-'’ Prrsonal 


‘h fc< live roJc ,n ,hc drama i P<^«’'^>nal 

Hoddiny, ( arlcr prmted out, the uV 

t rnhhir rcfMnl vtrt ually without quesUo^cr'^^'^'^ 

-*»» mu rvicw m Moaco to atiemr,* . ’ granted 

vv/m /. should have lycen asked 1 question 

"■c dia I„„e,i„ ciimc^r™, ' '^'lere had 


<1 .s'‘'.':ir;r„r “ «™d a, ,be 

i sk, and sfKnt two years at the US 

“ll Id Non A/ixricd Nalki*,! Ha™ S“">- 

im ''• *“ “’"'""Cbriefi “ 

^ ‘rnt.iiivcs on the significance of speeches he f' 

»>«'y hold lohhicH where be ofguests- 

filassman s interview with aj, . ‘^^^^gates. 

ih‘‘ly. f/no A/a^ (Mo. vvas quicldv 

'^»ugh the source was never meSed 

II.C lealnre papes! J0» 

^ Ply- P blovcinbcr after fteaffan’s l detective 
''nibnapp.ilicchadalicged/ycanS electiop-tbe Sal- 
HP an Kallcry owned hv TimilJ! »f documents in 

damliil, fcadc, of ,be SaiyadorM*^ “f Shafiit 

Jisrnticd an arms sbiippinn Bin ch °*”™“P‘st Party. They 

do'cow and Kastern /Lropc with “ “ade to 

n'da. hardware. Toni Han^i <>f 

’ Blit . <^^iaficnge any of .. .^If^PP^^ed,” and 

not miqreHtcd in lT were unconviC* 

><^<l'npromisc.sofarins;hewasW^ 


.£nt 5 , he wondered, 0.ne sn.curitv offu-r r 4 ;ir., 

lo a pla.stic bag sitting on a dusty desk, r.cvfing A 
menCs inside the bag had been captured ;-t' ^ <k.K 

that they bad not been able to make ans*V 
Glassman opened the bag. and, in hi$ wxtrds 
mine." (According to the March 23 rirne 
wa.s captured in a grocery store; neither Cn^Mas r t ^ ^ 
other paper carried this bit of information.) ^ ^ ®or 35 

Glassman brought the papers back to Wash V™ 
after ‘i>oniii]g the midnight oil" night after 

the White Paper, the likes of which hadn't Ce 
W^hingtoo since the Gulf of Tonkin fabrication c” ? 
main feat was to discover that the code name 
meant Cuba, and the code name “Lagos” meant 'S! ' 
This great deduction stemmed from trick's refrr ^ 
first anniversary of the Sandinista victon held in 
mcclings with “Comrade Hd.,” the Prime NliaiP^''l " 
mcr^da. (Esmeralda is also the name for the kbn 1 ^ ^ 

in a famous Cuban folk song.) As De Youn •'* 

“more than one State Depan^nt • 

suspicions of an over-zealous intelligence comm ^ 

referred to (the documents’) discovery and t 
tie too convenient.’” ' ^^“lems as ‘a ht 

Hodding Carter also noted that at best tK , .1 
make a mountain out of a molehill Even if ere* n:s 

Mremcly uulilcely-the documents suL2 

proximately 200 tons of materiel Ann ^ 

CI^ had pointed out that 200 'tons »«■ 



200-man < 

administr, 


“f by Cuba” 

The relative insignific^ce of 2 nn’ 

Mderscored by the details of i w “i“Priel is fur 

plies which Presideut ewer nit'a *" 

. ® el his term That aid ^ ^ Salvador just Ntl 

“ ILlf than aTe“ek"'^‘‘ 

^'maily, there is the 

“luiCof r ai^ bt‘ 

.... _ of numbers whicb „„ 


ves 


anununitio; 


wMiain rapcea writing mi 
pants usages or non-Sahiadoran 


^*^?^^®arks of clA^Ti^r entire operation 

wcessantly over been 


ticism 


thirty 


^^ptance of the ad • • ^“roended 
as adminisfraHr.™ .. .- 


IS a 




■*ng auon s line i 

8 Carter noted, inexplicable. 
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magazine- and m^..» xhexs. to j psittors ot 

^secftlieofi5da’\'ie^vp}usccc;iNic- ' ‘ " ' •'-^ 


.overage 

, ^ch of the rest. .Aai orpcr:-_nir>- to test sedTb^ u:^cj 
^xo^il-zt e^q^erimentai con&aors is r:o%iied S tbe ’iiv>. 

>in of elections in 19S4 in bt>:~ " . •- ? a- 



. elv) Nicaragua. The former is a L' i;, clien:. are ' - 


’ft 



* *-*V V 




. ■'. 'V-'^ 

!-•% » Vji^ •' 
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been organized b\ the L niieti States kseit 
'(j its home population that the S.aht5do«reass "- rv 
;^u i tli^t its rulers 3rc xuo''*tii^ ci. ^ ; ^*ps ^]*r3xr% ^ 

hv contrast is under U.S. attaci 

’ prosj' inv^asioiL . 
same questions aboui both e lecxic 

to the DTO r'a^r.niila a^wn 



% St ^ “s*^ 

^ V Vi Vi k. " 



A T) 


raise 
me*dia will 






iV-.vXi 



jtine 





W V 


by its o^vn govemmenL 

’^3Con i^.t'CiiiVis.' L -5.-y,'c^^’ £kci:.vtj' 
til. f e. ^j, JanllKyrs 

Sroadhead and Herman] speDed out the s>mbc..c iorsaat. the 
fliitable questions that the govenuneni wishes lo 
the unsuitable ones that are to be awskfcd in its spesisored 

elections. It tries to associate the electk® with democraev. it 
sU’ess^ the rejection of this detnocratic e^erci^ b\ the 
and their attempts to disrupt it. and it maies wxer tumour the 

fl I* 1 

dramatic denouement of the struggle between the tocces ot 
good and evil. The government dispatches t'Ciseivers to watch 
on election day. to tesdti to fairness on the basts of 

faces, no beatings m the observvrs 

presence, and the assurances and enthusiasm of the i .S. ana 

client state officials. “Off*the-agenda are 

parameters that make the election meaningful or 

prior to the election-day proceedings - freedom i 

■ th 

m 

rder; 
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V *» 


of interme 

candidates to q ualif y and to campaigtt without te.^ 

the abseocerfstatc , error aad . climMe o. 

ic. Also off the attends U the das eoeoaon 
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d* ^ flnmact il W°MrtOfe X*"»* 

* Edward S, Heniian is professor ^ w ^^tis Noacre CN: 

Eaiwersiry of Pennsyivania His ^ 

* ^Sffufactujiifg Dsssent (Nc^ ^ ^!ht' attic^' 

to Howard FricI for his help m 



ot 

ivvntttvv^ , 
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t’on to tlio ttttn ImVits ir* !*'•' ‘“1“^" ‘^evo- 

mul cxptu ii ,„ iniiXd'rhrrlls^^^^^^ 

-'‘«V.N th.,1 „„Kl Iv ^ 

.Tut™'”* "■ 

«ud tai,ii„, ii„. ,.i,i. ,,„ li,. £!T“' “' 

sttaiL^n t \T ' outright fraud, and the con- 

\n rv- covering the election. 

'(t'/iMMimwi / /, , /,,,/n showed that the U.S m-K<i 
UKv U 1 vwjH'i.iud lull\ in portraying the 1982 Salvadoran 
I vv K’n m avvvul.nut- with the government’s agenda. Rebel 
»MU^>^»on .mvl "tuuumr i cig,,ed .supreme. Almost no men- 
ion was mavlc ot a h-gal obligation to vote, and the back- 
grx'unvl tacts ot a state ot siege and over 700 civilian murders 
per month lor the (>i u»i U) months were deemed not relevant 
to e\alu.iti«g electoral coiuiition.s or turnout. 

Ihc dissident l>enun ratie Revolutionary Front (FDR) of 
FI Ssibador was oti the ballot and underground in 1982, with 
thiVscot itslc.idcis iu>l ah early murdered on army death lists — 
but the L' .S mass merlia never condemned the election as a 
meaningless tiatul beemise the principal opposition was off 
(he KilU't entirely. Nrir rlirl the media point out that this ex- 
dusrvm was bv p/u/». to isohite the rebels and use them as a 
dramatic foil m the staged ceremony for public relations pur- 
^\\ses. The inertia were |>ait of the staging props, and they 
plasvd their ivle to perfection. 

*\n Irvmic feature rd‘ the media treatment of Salvadoran 
clecuons and then less favorable view of the prospective 
Nicar;igUiUi dcctU'iJ Is that both the threat to journalist safety 
and riolatir'iis of press freedom arc vastly g reater in El Sal- 
vador than ui Nicaragua. t)vcr .30 journalists have been mur 
dered m El Salvador since 1979, and four Dutch journalist! 
were killed only 1 1 rlays before the March 1982 election. Tht 
foreign press cr'rps was trooped to a morgue by the Sal 
vaskvau .army to see the Inidies, with ripped genitals exposei 
to media view. This cpisinlc was suppressed in the U.S, ma.s 
media, led to no latge outcries and generalizations about th 
qu.dity rd’ the SalvarKiran government, and many have con 
(ributed to (he remarkable mass media silence on unfavorabl 
media t»s well svs other) eoiulitions in the incipient democracy 
I S. rcjHwters can report what they like from Ni 

withvHU fear rd bodilv harm. This is not so in El 

<0 

lucviid cannot admit that in our client state 
Just rc|,\>rts and rci'orlcrs because of literal threats < 
fot impio|Ki tlu>uj;hts. There is the public and self-image 
be uiaiiuaincd ol a crusading president that pulls no rtunrh 
Futthcrttunc, the VS. government 
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1 S 44 in Managua 
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aaiisX terrorism b> 
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Hk Ar«r >dri Times Covera^ ot tie 19M FJfrtn wiw^ 

A comparisOQ of ihe treatment of the Sahadoran «wi 
aguan elections m new’s artid^ in lite Sew^ York Jlmm 
n Febfuan 1 and March 30, 19^ provides an ot- 
univ’erse of 28 ikws articles c« the 



C5^ ^ 

■w 



'*!■ ‘t.f .^. 






eight on Uutf tc be held in Njearagua (wkh f«e 
ovieiiapping articie, its separate parts inchided in each of the 
two sets). Obviously, this is only a small sample of the media 

and will Slinnt’vrr ahIv niialifie^ri ffpiw^TaKTifcfw^'nfcc 


anaivsis 




used bv the New York 


artides on £i^ nw> elections fthe ra igma 

nied bv several 




not re- 


rine 
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rehance oa lf.S. and 
to 80% of the source total In 20 <rf the 28 articles 

Msaroes were not oniv dominaM. 


' S***“ *" Masaxif s sumaaiy of wfaw Hmtt® said 

Masstag, ■‘Cestra! Amcnew A Tale of Three Countees ' 
-ofami>a Jouraabsm Review, July- August 1982 . p. 51 . 


c^c ^ 


\ 4.t 



fnu).>nty ot Salvadoreans are peasants 
yfi}fy !'« V Alt y^- Kknii fiabk sources used by the Times - under 
t ibe u:*s\ were peasants. The Salvadoran rebels were 

:in«s- apf ro«Jn^‘cly 10' f of the s<)urce total. But ihjc 

fracuoQ iDTOSsJy exaggerates the importance of the 
rebch as a soared In the great majority of cases the rebels 
were asied aboiS arid quoted only on their disruption plans. 
1"his B in accordance with the government s dramatic formula 

trays the rebels as bad guys refusing to participate 
? tcfward democracy and even threatening to upset 

II. . 

The rebels were otJt asked about or quoted on more sub- 
stantiv'c qucslkms. such as the reasons why free elections were 

in El Sah-a<k>r. They were several times quoted as 
ibe election as an “electoral farce,” but they were 

.tpand 00 the details."^ This made their 

by the enemy, without force. The 




10 


acco 




np^]c^is ^nere ^ScnitnctaDOO. 

0pf3^3IJi£;Jl£S of tlsC b^XlwillliStSS, , wjuvji- 

ed oc aihstamive defects of tl« ekaoral plan in Nicaragua. 

On the so^irces used by the Times in dealing with the 
proepectrie Nu-a.'aguan election, the Sandinistas themselves 
ousted for only <A the sources used; critical U.S. of- 

: Nicaraguan opposition to the Sandinistas ac- 
>j.S^ of the citations. The Sandinistas were 
usoaib used osly as an indirect source, by paraphrase, which 

a less authentic, less dramatic, and often more skim- 
py nKxfc of conveying fact and opinion. Thus, whereas the U.S. 
sponsors and their on-the-spot managers of the Salvadoran 

w ere given overwhelming space to define the election 
tcconSag ro their vision, for Nicaragua both the volume and 
the anaiky of sourcing favored the critics of the election, not 


esmt 




To summarize the topics covered, for the El Salvador elec 







the New York Times focused largely on the terms com- 
wiih the Reagan administration’s agenda— le., rebel 
tfisrqkion, posooalities, and political infighting among eli- 

mechanics, and turnout. It is even more 
to see the level of suppression of inconvenient 
itsm^ [hat are office government’s agenda. There is no men- 
tion of fraud in the 1982 eiectioii, although there was con- 

in tltf spring of 1982 that there had been 
vote count and an admission that fraud might well 
over 20% of the 1982 ballots.^ To acknowledge 
and admissions would raise questions about the 
i^kgrtfy ot the election managers. Richard Meislin of the 
;; repeaieOiy stresses that various devices used in the elec- 
^ fingers and transparent voting boxes 

Were prevent fraud. ’ He never once hints at the possibility 
that the manag ers may be less than honest. Suppressing coun- 








n 


- - :t exception, though i 

.W i c.’i r vr«sof Man* 22, 


Farce - 

^ ia Frank Brodhead and Edward S. Herman, Dem- 

-f rr r ^ 'Boston: South End Press, 1984), pp. 130-33. The head 

^ ^etcaraj Commission, Dr. Armando Rodriguez Equizabal, 

that fr, .c .T,ight have affected over 25% of the 1982 ballots. 

' -* Fraud Cited by Salvadoran Officials,” Boston 

25. ms, ^ 
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Editorial: 


George Bush: From Langley 


to the Oval Office 


/V. special issue on George Bush deserves a special editorial 
about George Bush. We therefore present an expanded ver- 
sion with some of our thoughts about the 41st President of the 

{Jmtcd St£itcs. 

Who is George Bush and what is his agenda? We believe 

that, notwithstanding his reputation as a “wimp," George 

Bush is crafty and dangerous. 

He is crafty because he has lived much of lus political life 

as a “yes man,” and this approach has served him well. Bush 
was the perfect head of the CIA during troubled times. Ac- 
cording to Stansfield Turner, Bush’s successor as DCI, “The 
reason they had a great love for George Bush [at the CIA] was 
that he let them do whatever they wanted. He came in and 

d ^ ^ 9 dk Ik .n. Ik A K A. £rr\ 


‘What 

ahead and do it. 


jau anu uu ii. 

Congress also had a great love for Bush. A former Senator, 
as well as former Ambassador to China and the United Na- 
tions, Bush had credentials to impress the old boy network m 
Confess. He frequently testified before committee hearings 
and assured the overseers that the CIA was out of the assas- 
sination busmess for good. His deferential style made Mem- 
Kprc of Congress believe that maybe he was telling the truth. 




The Wimp Factor 

In the 1988 Presidential campaign George Bush faced tne 
charge of wimpishness and he needed to look tough. What did 
he do? He paraded out a Black man named WiUie Horton ^d 
assured the U.S. public that he would be toi^ agai^t crime 
and not let all the bad guys out of jaU. That is not only tough- 

°^He imitated Clint Eastwood and exclainied, “Read my 
Ups ” He beat-up on Dan Rather in a television mtemew. 
Mer the election his handlers staged photo opportumties of 
Bush driving a cigarette boat, and surf castmg, or shootmght- 
1 Te 4 suddedy. Georg. Bush has been “spun 

“ ButXtXr the election hoopla had died do»n, George 
Bush seemed to be back to his nondescript, va^e self. 
Ronald Reagan was no wimp. He was just plain stupid. He 

will T rememLed as the president who proclaimed that 

trees are a major source of air pollution, ‘ ‘ 

vegetable, and who routinely dozed . women 

Reagan was truly “out of the loop” wMe t e 

1^ * If t " 1 IMEl^tt Abr ams Edwin Meese, 

Witness Jeane Kirkpatrick, Elhott > wtiHamCasev 

RitaLavelle, Raymond Donovan, James Watt, WiUiam Cas y, 

Anne Burford, and other such notables. to 

George Bush is no MachiavelU but he is smart enough to 

be much more dangerous than Ronald Reagan. 


CIA Chief 

Bush was the master of the CIA when Edwin Wilson, Frank 
Terpil, Thomas Clines, Ted Shackley, and Rafael Quintero 
ran their arms and assassination business with sjiecial support 
from CIA proprietaries. He helped stall the investigation of 
the 1976 LeteUer/Moftitt murders, and met time and time 

again with CIA asset Manuel Noriega. . 

Is it not ironic that Shackley, Clines, Quintero, and Noriega 
show up less than ten years later in the thick of another C 
scandal? Is it not also ironic that Donald (»rcgg, I c 
President’s closest adviser on national security 
be caught running a contra resupply effort from ‘he V c 
President’s office and that Gregg would later end-up as _ 

basMdor to South Korea, where be served asU A 

from 1973-76. The intelligence business is a small world and 

the same players keep popping up again and aga'"- 

At the same time that Clines, WiLson, and Te'P'' ^ 
making millions of doUars seUing arms and 

rorism as revenge for Cuba’s reTOlution. In „ 

Cmriles were arrested and eventually con voted of the act 

Bosch later escaped from a Venezuelan prison^ome savvth 

extradiLn and seeking assistance from Bush’s son Jeb and 

the President himself. . 

Posada Carriles also escaped from prison and later sur^ 

faced in El Salvador helping Felix Rodriguez in a 
“counterterrorism” operation. Rodriguez recently compared 
this operation to the CIA’s “pacification” program he par- 
ticipated in under WUUam Colby m Vietnam. 

Rodriguez, as noted in the Iran/contra hearings is a g(^ 
friend of Donald Gregg’s. He and Gregg served w»th the 

Agency in Saigon when Theodore Shackley was • 

^How is it that George Bush, the man appointed by Ronald 
Reagan to head the South Horida Task Force and the Natiom 
al Nmcotics Border Interdiction System, a>uld be so tied-up 

B^dL'^Sf'l'dationship with Noriega, Bush had connec 

tions to other alleged drug smugglers. 
being Donald Gregg’s helper, allegedly 

choice tor Secretary of the A.my, but dedmed th 
Bomination. There is speculaUoo that the 

Amitage’s role in heroin smuggluig m the Golden Tr g 
during the Vietnam war. 
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ocr&er 

recall abom George B " 

Bu&h broi^hl in as head 
of the Republican Naiiona! 
Coenmiitee during iisc cn^sniall 
of Richard Nixon. no 

doubt 31 dse mstroctions of Ms 
handlers fntmacfiaiefv got toegfc 
and tried to stop the Senate 
\\ atergafe Comminee's cMef m* 
vesagator. Carmine Befficm. Pne 
day afte*’ Archibild Cox sub- 


I " 

i- 



the 


t ? » 


a-jjtClL5 



House tapes,** Bush jurnpe-d into 
the fray claiming th:^ Bcilion had 
himself tried to wiretap the 
RepubEcan NiMional Committee 
13 \ ears hefcMe, 

Robert Moshacher, Bush’s 
end business partner, and 
gn finance chair ha^ had 
his share of shadv 







c some micrestiufi 
financial arrangements of his 
oi^iL He coliecie-d milGons of 
doUars from a business deal in the PhiEppines which repor- 
tedh' stole from the Filipino treasury and enriched not only 
Mosbacher. but Ferdi n and Marcos as ’welL A few years later, 
in a toast to hlarccs. Bush would exclaim, “We love your ad- 
herence to democratic principles — and to the democratic 






Bush has foDowed Reagan’s tradition of placing buffoons 
in high places, W itness Dan Quayle, In the 1988 campaign, 

a serious image problem so the Bush Campaign 
used a twxj-pronged approach to attack the embarrassment. 

The first thing the> did was to lock Dan Qua)de in a closet 
and keep him as far away as possible from both the public and 
journalists. They also hired Stuart Spencer to be Dan Quaj^e’s 
handler during the campaign. Spencer had ejqperience and a 
reputation for cleaning up political embarrassments. Prior to 
his job as puppet master fcff Quayle, he had worked as a PR 
person for Panamanian General Manuel Noriega and the 
South African govemmenL 

When Ronald Reagan accepted the blame for Iran/contra, 
we interpreted this to mean, “I didn’t really understand what 


wjih going on, but HI stUl take n, 
blame,” When George Bysu 
claimed to have been out of 4° 

Umijcontra loop, we knew that h^ 
wiis lying, ” 

In this issue of CAlB wt 
present .-t great deal of evidence 
show that Bush’s vision of a 
“kinder, gentler America” is also 
a lie. If Bush is so interested in a 
oftcr” image why is the ClA m- 
lervcning in the Nicaraguan eiec- 
loral process, as William 
Robinson and David Mac- 
Michael show? Why does he sup- 
port the murderous government 
t»f El Salvador, as Edward Her- 
man and Terry Allen’s article so 
eloquently points out? Why is the 
Republican party littered with 
Nazis and fascists as Russ 
Bcllant’s investigative report 
proves? 

I f George Bush is so interested 
in “a thousands points of light,” 
why has he appointed cx-CIA officials as ambassadors to 
China and South Korea? If he has such a great vision for the 
U.S., why docs he belong U> clubs which openly discriminate 
against women and subtly discriminate against African- 
Americans and other minorities? 

And while George Bush continues with Ronald Reagan’s 
“defense” budget legacy t»f almost $300 billion dollars per 
year, where is Bush’s kinder, gentler America for the poor, the 
unemployed, the homeless, and the people with AIDS? 

And, if all this were not enough to de inonstrate that George 
Bush should not be viewed as a wimp, but as a dangerous 
threat to world peace, hi.s unconscionable invasion of Panama 
presents powerful confirmation. It is clear that he intends to 
continue the Reagan administration’s complete disregard for 
international law. 

A new president with an okl agenda: Power politics, gun- 
boat diplomacy, and privilege for the wealthy but alms for the 
poor. The former head of (he CIA is now the head of the na- 
tion, As if the Reagan reign of error was not enough— we’re 
in for a long four more years. 


Are You Moving? 

Please remember that CAIB subscriptions are sent 
bulk mail. If you move and do not tell us, the postal ser- 
vice will not forw’ard your magazine nor will they return 
it to us. We will not know y ou have moved until we receive 
your nasty letter wanting to know' w^iy we did not send you 
the last issue. Remember to inform us when you move. 
Otherwise, we are constrained by our narrow budget to 
charge for replacement copies. Thank you. 


Corrections 

An alert reader caught two errors in an article in CAIB 
issue Number 31. Footnote number one of the article en- 
titled “The CIA on Campus” inairrcctly names Playboy 
as the magazine that Ernest Volkman’s strticle appeared 
in. The correct maga/inc is Penthouse, October 1979. 
Footnote 24 ina)rrectly cites June 6, 1986 as the day David 
Wise’s article appeared in the New York T^mes magazine 
section. The correct day wa.s June B, 
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The 1980 Campaign: 


Agents for Bush 


by Bob Callahan* 


77 


On Inaugural Eve. January 21, 1981, George Herbert 
Walker Bush, the new Vice President of the United States, 
could pause and look back on his own failed presidential cam- 
paign and yet feci satisfied knowing that the interests of the 
lutellig^cc Comm tmhy would be well-represented in the new 
Rcagan-Busb administration* 

A tough Wall Street lawyer, and a strong advocate of covert 
operations, William Ca5xy, was about to be installed as Direc- 
tor of Central Intdiigence f I^f). And George Bush, a former 
PCI, who also had many friends on Wall Street, was jtist “one 
heartbeat away^ from the presidency of the United States. 

To a great extent, George Bush owed his recent p>olitical 
fortune to se% eral old CIA friends, chiefly Ray Cline, who had 
helped to rally the Inteliigence Community behind Bush’s can- 
didacy in its early jstage= , It had been Ray Cline, after alL, who 
had first Parted the loose organization of “Agents for Bush. 

Bill Peterson of the Washington Post wrc^e in a March 1, 
1980 article, put no presidential campaign in recent 

memory-perhaps eve^r-has attracted as much support from 
the intelligence cominuiiity as [has] the campaign of former 
CIA director George Bush.” 

It was true. By the first of March, Ray Cline had helped put 
together an inleUigence community campaign support staff of 
suii^ size, complexity and character, that, had the Bush cam- 
paign miti atcd its own covert actions, it undoubtedly had the 
capacity to bring down at least half of the world’s governments 
based on its own past cxpcrytnces and associations. 

George Bush’s CIA campaign staff included Cline, CIA 
Chief of Station in T aiw an from 1 958 to 1962; Lt. General Sam 
V. Wilson and Lt. OeneraJ Harold A. Aaron, both former 
Direaors of the Defeave Intelligence Agency. Also includ^ 
were retired General Richard Stillwell, once the CIA s Chief 
of Cos^ert Operations for the Far East, and at least twenty-five 
other retired CompaB^ directors, deputy directors and/or 



hard to ov erestimate the level of CIA support that then 
existed for Bush s presidentiaJ campaign. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Former Intelligence Officers (AFIO) 
the previous fall Bush's Virginia campaign coordinator (and 
the former director of AHO; Jack Coakley, claimed to have 
counted 190 ''B osh for President’’ buttons being worn by the 


convention's 24tj delegates 


1 


•Bob OdM^ a the -Kteor of The Bg BexA of Ametican Irish Cullun 
(Viking P«jgias>; icA a t'jmiRt txxk aJuranist for the San Francisco tx- 
BringMe Gtrooim'j Skull ibc first in a senes of George Bush comic 
books v,-rmea b>- CsOlaisiae ar.d liiustrated by artist Jim Pearson, will be 
publ^bed by EBpte brxki & Crxrtics in the Spring erf 1990. 

1. Wasbuag^ Fcef March 1 1980. 




CIA support for Bush was apparently not limited to off- 
duty or retired agents, either. One of Bush’s earliest sup- 
port£r 5 , .Angelo Codevilla, informed a Congressional 
committee that he was “aware that active duty agents of the 
Central Intelligence Agency worked for the George Bush 

primary election campaign.” r-j • 

Codevilla made this statement in a sworn affidavit 
prepared for a 1984 House investigation. In ^ amended copy 
of the document, Codevilla later changed Us statement from 
I am aware. to “I have heard that active duty ^ents of the 
Central Intelligence Agency worked for the George Bush 

primary election campaign.” , . . 

It is an important correction (the possibihty of jail hung on 

the distinction). Given the extent of CIA involvement in the 

Bush campUgn, it is a wonder that “the spook issue” was not 

discussed more in the press. Some of Bush’s CIA backers 

themselves worried that it might be. “I cm see the heaimnes 

[now],” said one former covert operation officer, “Bush 

Sprinides Campaign With Former Spooks.’ 

One person who wasn’t surprised by the lack of adverse 
press coverage of the CIA’s role in the Bush campaign was 
Ray Cline. Calling attention to Us own resignation in disgust 
from the Agency in 1973, Cline claimed that he had been 
promoting the pro-CIA agenda that Bush had embraced for 
years, and that he had found the post-Church hearings cri- 
ticism had died down some time ago. “I found there was a 

tremendous constituency for the CIA when everyone in Wash- 
ington was still urinating all over it,” Cline said, in Us typical- 
ly colorful manner. “It’s panned out almost too good to be 
true. The country is waking up just in time for George’s can- 
didacy.”^ 


Bush and Counterterrorism 

The Bush presidential campaign not only set the tone for 
the role and structure of the intelligence apparatus m the new 
Reagan administration, it also took up a new fore^ policy 
theme which would reap huge politicad dmdends in the years 
to come. TUs new theme was terrorism/counterterrorism. 

In July 1979, George Bush and Ray Cline attended a con- 
ference in Jerusalem where this theme was ^ven its first sig- 
nificant political discussion before leaders of Israel, Great 


2. “Unauthorized Transfers of Nonpublic Information During the 1980 
Presidential Campaign.” Report prepared by the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of 
Representatiws (Washington, D.C.; Government Printing Office, 1984), pp. 

1112-14. 


3. Ibid. 

4. Op. dt, n. 1. 

5. Ibid. 
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/\s jonainan Marshall ol the OaA/and Tribune explaim- « a 
the conference, Ray Cline developed the theme that terr ^ 
was not a random response of frustrated minorities, but rath^ 
a preferred instrument of East bloc policy adopted after 1960 
when the KGB persuaded the Politburo of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union to accept the PLO as a major politi- 
cal instrument in the Mideast and to subsidize its terrorist 
prilicics by freely giviag money, training, arms and coor- 
dinated comimmications.”** 

In Ray ( line’s imagination, terrorism had now hardened 
info a system an international trouble making system 
Richard Pipes elaborated on the Cline hypothesis. “The roots 
of Soviet terrorism, indeed of modern terrorism,” Pipes 
stated, “date back to 1879... .It marks the beginning ohhat or- 
ganization which is the source of all modern terrorist groups 
whether they be named the Tupamaros, the Baader-Meinhofl 
group, the Weathermen, Red Brigade or PLO. I refer to the 
estab!i.shmcnt in 1879 of a Congress in the small Russian town 

of fjpesk, of an organization known as Narodnaya Volva nr 
the People’s Will.”^ ’ 

Acceding to Philip Pauli, who wrote his master’s thesis on 
the subject of the Jerusalem Conference, “If Pipes was to tx 

believed, the Russians not only support internatio nal ter- 
rorism, they invented it!”'*^ 

rhe Bush/Clinc/Pipcs definition of terrorism was of course 
both expeditious and powerfully political. “Left out of theii 
equation,” Jonathan Marshall comments, “was any mentioi 
(A twroust acts by CIA-trained Cuban exiles, Israeli ties t( 
Red Bng^es, or the function of death squads from Argen 
tma to (/u^emala. Soviet sponsorship, real or imaged, hat 
becr)mc the defining characteristic of terrorism, not simply a. 
expla^tion for its prevalence. Moreover, there was no in 
(AmHttcm whatswver to include, under the rubric of terror 
l-x^rnoings of cmlians, or any other acts carried out by govern 
rnenf fi/rces rather than small individual units.”^^ 

7/jthin days after the conference, the new propaganda wa 
x^an in earnest. On July 11, 1979 the International Herah 
nhune featured a lead editorial entitled “The Issue is Ter 
rorism which quoted directly from conference speeches. Thi 
^mc r ay Congressman Jack Kemp placed selected quote 
trim the conference in the Congressional Record. In his syn 
dK.at^ column of July 28, 1979, former CIA employee Wil 

iiam F. tick ley blasted two of his favorite targets in one smgli 

7 ihtft pp ifm/7. 

^ Ma AhalJ, Peter Dale Scott, and Jane Hunter, The Iran 

MnoMion. Secret 7'csms and Covert Operations in the Reagat 
'fvmm Varth End Frew, 1987), p. 210. 

7 ftp. r/t ,n.6,pp. 18-19. 

10 Ihid p 19. 

11 Op nt,T, f.,p 2)1 


^ n.„. 
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mixed metaphor: *^No venture is lfM> small to rst tipr patioiia^.r 
by the Soviet Union/* Buckley stated, *'wlm h alleirv Imids 
about for terrorists like ffBW in search ol w< Hart* ilu nts,** 
Then in August, George Will, who also alteivdrd (lie am 
ference, wrote about it in the IVashinf^ffn f*n\( 

Before the year was out Commentary^ Na(if>nnf Rt yn*H\ and 
eventually Niff H'ilepwWic writers would all < Km u < miI yai d allci 
yard of copy on this theme. Soon after, ( 1au( Stc tlmp^, wlio 
had also attended the confcrcm c, would < irate the lust 
“bible” of this new perspective with the puliliaMiou ol liri 
highly controversial book, 77ie Terror Netwotk ^^ 

With the help of George Bush and Ray t line , tlic Jrr usalcni 
Conference had managed to start a prot)aganda In rstonic 
In the following decade, the theme of triioi isinA (umter 
tcrrorisrawould grow increasingly important toGcoigr Bush. 
He would become the ranking authority on this subject m the 
Reagan White House, Indeed, it would l>c Rush’s own Task 
Force — the Vice President's Task Force on Combatting IVi 
rorism — which would eventually provide Oliver North back 
channel authorization through which he would bypiiss a*i tain 
dissenting administration officials in his ongoing managcnuuil 
of the Reagan/Bush Secret War against Nicaragua. 


lilt migiiiat litish/( ascy think tank. CSlS’s iUuslrious tacuUv 
im Imlril Henry Kissinger, George Carver, Michael Ledecn, 
iitul Riiy Cline, 

William Casey’s relationship with young George Bush cub 
tnimUed in 1976 when Casey was appointed to the Fresidenbs 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, and George Bush was 
ap()(/inted Director of Central Intelligence. It had long been 
Wlllitim Casey's contention that the CIA’s asscssmciu of 
Soviet military strength seriously underestimated the poten- 
tial Soviet threat. In his young friend, Casey finally found a 
C'l A Director willing to do something about the problem. 

What George Bush and Wdliam Casey actually did was to 
form their own study group to provide the CIA with some 
cmu|>elitive analysis— a new Team B analysis to contrast with 
the agency's own standard Team A analysis. Not surprisingly, 
the new Team B concluded that the CIA had indeed wiK-fub 
ly underestimated the real Soviet threat. This argument was. 


n 


Uncle BUI 

As important as Ray Cline's advice and support had bccMi 
to George Bush, the real turning point in Bush’s (jurst lor the 
White House came when William Oscy conviiu cd Ronald 

* ^ * i ^ 

Reagan to choose Bush as his running male. 

Bush and Caseywere, after all, old friends. By f'K <hc iwo 
had worked closely on a number of intelligence malt its tor 
over a dozen years. In 1962, for example, William Casey and 
Prescott Bush - George’s father -co-founded the National 
Strategy Information Center in New York City. The elder 
Bush and Casey were both leading Republican conservative 
members of New York’s WaU Street community, and Inilh 
could claim a background in intelligence matters while mem- 

bers of the U.S. mihtary. i, u/nihmr iscv 

and Prescott Bush created became increasingly embroiled ^ 
nolitical controversy. The National Strategy n orma 
Sn « Ld hmL a series of Foeun, World Fealarcs puMi- 

mlpSCoporariog out of U>ndon and was cuwerl ,n a 
rolIL^stabUshing^chairs 

telligenee and naUonal security (csis), 

The Center for Strategic wth of 

at Georgetown University, was m ma y y* 

12. see Frank Brodhead and Edward S. p/d-z/' 

sassinatc the Pop^” on aimljatltog Tc rorisnii” 

13. See Peter Dale Scott, The lasx i 

thisigsuc. 

14. New York Times, May 7, IMJ. .lurinii Ihc Fust World War 

15. PTcscottBushservedin Army Int^li^ 

and William Casey was a veteran of the 05 k . 



Credit: Associated Press 

Willlum Casey. 

of course, the primary jiKtification for the massive U.S. arms 

build- Up under Reagan. j • « r 

Team B was led by George Bush’s future adviser, Profes- 
sor Richard Pipes and by General Daniel Graham who later 
became a leader in the fight to develop Star Wars technolo^. 
maeed, the entire anti-Soviet, “eril Empue” tone of the 
Reagan administration was set by this group of Bush-t^isey 

analysts. The die, as they say, had been c^t. 

William Casey was entirely aware of tWs background when 

he approached the California governor 

tion fOT a vice presidential running mate, mile some fou^ 

so easily misled. Casey knew that when it came to issues of 

consequence for the CIA, George Bush wuld be 

to do Ae right thing. It was spring at Langley, and the talk wa^s 

of Restoration. 

. -K*. ■x l«8 n. 158. Sec also, John 

16. TTk Nati^, Au^t m (New York: Simon 

Ranclagh, The Agency: The Rise ana ueamc 
nnd Schuster, 1987), pp. 622-24. 
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was set up to "strengthc'n tlcnuH ratie m.stiuniun.s through, 
the wvrld through private. nougovcrniuctUal efforts.*’ 
bv Congress, i.e.. the American taxi>ayers. NED engages'^ 
much of the same kinds of interference in the inicrnal 5 tC 
of foreign ci>untrics which arc the hallmark of the ClA. 

Some cau.scs which have l>ccn sup|Hvrtcd by NED 

1 k tt ‘ ^e&csse 

wvre ihc toUowing: 

tXrr $4tX),tXX) to the t'enter for Democracy, a New 

York-based foundation t un bv Soviet f migrfs which has used 

the Soviet human rights network, tourist.s, and “experienced” 
travelers to gather political and military information on the 
U.S.S.R. The i'enter has also .smuggled American Films with 
anti-Soviet themes (\mte Nif^hts, Red Dawn and TheAssas- 
sinatiivi i>f Trotsky') into the Soviet llnion.' 

• Several hundred thousand dollars since 1985 to La 
Prtnsa, the anti-Sandinista new'Spaper in Nicaragua, which 
can only be viewed as part of the Reagan administration’s 
campaign to overthrow the govvrnment; several million more 
has been alkx-atcd to ,sup|Hvrt organizations opposing the San- 

dlnistas in elections scheduled for WK).^ 

New^paivcrs in other developing countries, includiiw 
Grenada, Guyana, and Botswana.'^ 

Translation into Polish of a bot)k that accuses the Soviet 
Union of a World War U massacre of Polish Army officers, 
The book w^as to be smuggled into Poland."* 

S400,0(X1 a year to the Solidarity trade union in Poland, 
to clandestinely print underground publications, as well as 
funds for other political organizations, youth groups, and 
churches. This is in addition to several million dollars allo- 
cated to Solidarity by the U,S. Congress.^ 

$830,000 to Force Ouvrifcre, the French anti-com- 
t trade union which the CIA began funding in the 1940s. 
$575,000 to an extreme rightwing French group of 
paramihtary and criminal background, the National Inter- 
University Union. The funding of this group as well as Force 
Ouvri^re was secret and is known of only because of its ex- 
posure by French journalists in November 1985.^ 

$3 million to the Philippines, “quietly being spent to 
fight the communist insurgency„.and to cultivate 
leaders there.” Some of this money was channeled to the Na- 
tional Citizens Movement for Free Elections, which was set 

w 

1. Kevin Cewgan and Katrina Vanden Heuvel, “U.S. Funds for Soviet 
Dissidents,” The Nation, March 19, 1988. 

2. yoj* Times, April 25, 1989, p. 8. 

3. Laurien Alexandre, “War Without End; Propaganda and Put>"* 
Dip^acy in the Reagan Era,” llxtraf, July/August 1988, p. 9. 

4. New yorfr Times, September 18, 1988, p. 4. 

5. New York Times, July 10, 1988. 

6. Uberation (Parks), November 27, 1985; Washington Post, No^n"^ 
28, 1985, p. A50; The Guardian (Ixindon), November 28, 1985, p- 6- 
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1 the 1950s to support 
Magsaysay.” 





ai cam- 


u 


oeiaa of R9iooa mag^yi.Ay. . 

^ The National Endowment fw DenKxaracy, hke the CIA 
before it, calls this supporting democracy. The ^jvemments 
^d movements against whom the financing® ti^geted, call it 
j stabilization. The NED was eot an alxiration of an other- 
w^e legal, accountable, non-inter/entionist Reagan foreign 
licy. Among the other stories of international intrigue and 
^lence of the Reagan era worth noting are: 

South Africa; Working closely with British intelligence, the 
U S. provided South Africa with intelligence about the banned 
and exiled African National Congress, mcluthng specific 
warnings of planned attacks by the ^oop a®d the whcreaboi 
»n/t movements of ANC leaders. As part of South Afric; 


s 


200,000 pounds of mihlary cqtapment 
9 




-Qfilrd leader Eden Pastora. 

FUi: The coup of May 1987 bore all the fmgsrprmts ot a 
n S. destabilization operation— the deposed prime minister, 
rimoci Bavadra, in <^ce only a mcNCKtb after being elected 
ver the conservative ftmoner Prime Minister Ratu Mara, w^ 
htent upon enfordng the ban upon nuclear vessels ui Fiji 
[)orts; two weeks before the coup, Gen. Vernon Walters, he 
jf extensive CIA involvement over the years, visited Fiji and 
net with the army officer who staged the coup; at the same 
time, Ratu Mara was visiting U.S. military headquarters 
fCiNCPAC) in Hawaii; the AFL-OO/CIA labor mafia was 
kvell represented, working against the nudear-free Paafic 
novement; and several other similar components of a now all- 

hr\o~ familiar scenario. 


uler Col. Desi Bouterse, supposedly leading Ins counuy i 
the Cuban orbit.” Even thou^ the committee refused to 
prove the covert operation, there is pxxl reason to believe ...... 

the administration did what it wished. An invasion of the 
country was scheduled for July 1, 1983 by Florida-based mer- 
cenaries— Americans and others. It was called off only after 
being discovered by the internal security agency of the Nether- 
lands, the former colonial power in Surinam. 

Seychelles; The country’s leader, France Albert Ren6, 
amongst other shortcomings in the eyes of Washington, was a 
socialist, pursued non-alignment, and wanted to turn the In- 
dian Ocean into a nuclear-free zone. For this he was the ob- 
iect of various American destabilization conspiracies 
beginning in 1979. In November 1981, the Cl A reportedly wa.s 
behind a mercenary invasion of the isl^d nation w ic 
originated in South Afriw and git no further than an armed 

battle at the Seychelles airport. bloodiest 

intervention. Largely obscured has Uen the ertent of dueci 

American involvement m the and 

Americans have been killed or wounded in hchcopter and 

plane crashes while flying rcconnai^cc or 

armed Americans spotted in combat areas, ® 

News of U.S. advisers “fighting side by side 
troops and reports of other Amcncans, .some osten^Wy 


15 


Octe^r 1983 

Urenaoa; me — 

s accompanied by a battalion of falsehoods that st^ds out 

.Q in an administration noted for its creation of did-a-Uc. 

e “democracy” installed in the country reached fruition this 

ir when the government banned the importafion, by name, 

over 80 leftist books, and later suspended Parliament to 

w:k a no-confidcnc^ vote. ^ 

Ubya- Along with Nicaragua, Ronald Reagan s ^ 
:s of about a / pcop , 


Rv; iQStx tVlfcre were iBorc than 
mercenaries, killed m aaion. By 19» there wc 

down guerrillas and call in air strikes. r u , 

Lebanon: Another civil war the Umt^ Smes felt cxim^ 

peUed to lake part in, leading to the 

/^erican Embassy and Marine barracks m 1983. foUowcd.^ 

December of that year, by American shi]^ 

sheUs into the Beirut mountains, missing ihcir ® 

but causing destruction in civilian areas. In ’ ^ 

Casey and a Saudi prince conspired to 

leader Sheikh Fadlallah, believed ‘ 


young adopted dau^^i 


I his wife were bospuaureo. v.w ■ 

in explaining that the bombing was m reialia- 
.for the Ubyan >>"“^6 which killed 

: soldier and injured mMy «hcr Md ^^^ bombing, bow- 

tlence of Libyan culpabilily ,o world. 

was never directly or precise^ 

• In np-cember 1982, CIA Director W lUiam iv^ascy 
cannam; In uecemoci ^;t* t hat Presi- 

' ' Ik * '* ^ReO^to try to topple Surinam 
dent Reagan had authorized the CIA to try pi 


American fadUlies. This plot culminated 
Z;;h'^;he:thc men employed to carry out the eUnunaUon 

drove a car bomb into a Beirut 

residence. The explosion took 80 hves, wooded , 

th-vastaiion. FadlaUah escaped wthout in]ury. 


.Sm Fnndsco 

A Dictator YshIc Bocto, 

Nevi’ York Titrics^ 1 ^ ^ 

‘ncw Ytak Tmes, 20 ^ ^ ^ ^ Reporter, 

I. August lS- 22 . k 9 tT, p . . r~ 


m" 


;i: Ator.., Novenb., ,p. 

Itle OuanJiM, (Inndon). Febni«v 5. t^^ 

Resistance in Bl SaJvdor (lomion. 

15. San mncisco i’w 

16. Washington l\ist,Venmbet 

17. Los Angeies I'intcs, "* 

18. Bob Woodvard, 

aj- ..-I,. Ci^rxn and SchuSt^f. l98T)f pp> 
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There arc Jiitlcultie* in many casc.s in Icarni 
whowiHinJ up with National Endo\%im'i»( for l>cmiM r«< y*' 

ii«jc> or exactly ixiiat it was s{vnt for f <»r oni 

lliin& money passes thr ou^ various ha 

as they used to be called in the era of CIA cxjrost^s I hr 
principal inkial recipients of NED hinds arc pul»li< ly 
knoyr-n: the AFL-CIO's Free Trade Union Insfitiilr 
(FTLI), the Center for International Private Enterprise > >f 
tl^ Chamber of Commerce, the National Republican In 
stitute for International Affairs, and the Nation.il 
Democratic Institute for International Affairs. Thrsf 
jp ^^irinns then disburse funds to other instituliom 
UnMed States and aU over the world, which then oft 
burse funds to yet other instimtioos and individuals 

for example, funds three AFL-CIO re 
institutes: the American Instkute for Free Labor Dc 
ment (L^tn America), the A^an>American Free I^al 
stitute, and the 
African-American Labor 
Center. It happens that aU 
three of these organizations 
were created in part by the 
CIA in the 1960s to work 
against leftist-leaning 
unions in the Third World. 

They each have more than 
20 years experience in the 

art of fomenting economic turmoil against a target govern 
meat, or keeping workers quiescent when the govcrnmcni 
is on Washington’s favored-list.^ 

The FTUI channels N’ED funds to unions and other or 
ga n i zat icms associated with particular p>artics in Europe at 
well as in the Third W'orld. It sup{X)rts a “European or 
ganizatioo” which has “infiltrators in Communist unions tc 
report on their plans and activities.” Making the details 

public would damage the effort, said the head of the 
FTUI.^ 

NED has funded a number of other activities in which 
no dear ideological line was apparent or relevant. The 
types of activities mentioned here, however, arc 
indi st i nguish able from those carried out by the CIA during 
the ^ency* s heyday. In the I97t)s, disclosures of such ac- 
tivities meant exposd type headlines and condemnations 
from congressmen and other public figures. In the 1980s, 
they are greeted largely with a strmght face, if not silence. 

A long article on the NED in the .Vch' Times in June 
1986 raised an^c^es with the CIA only timidly, and wa.s 

“Missionaries for Democracy: U.S, Aid for 
Global Pluralism.”^ 

“ Hov-'drd Fra/icr. cd„ Unchtak- 
2 T ^ Weed. 1984), no 34U6. 


C 

» • » » - JSjPf I 

(y in Off udminisUration to carry out fo • ^ 

)/ y uiiJMbvf-K The ietnt side was what the Iran-c 



f hf f l‘.«*iowrncnt for Democracy was then 

iM fiKH tney, a White House program 

f 

hf 4ix;ul J two ^clcs wcrc no| str^ng^i-« 

r mIm-i Various organizations w^ch were part ^ 
Ohv« r f shad<i>wy network received money r ^ 

I t i, oM lulling FRODE.MCA (Friends of the Democri^ 
f riitrt m I hr, A^cfjcas) which served as a conduit 

*11/ at t nripieats SH«1 the Institute for North-South 1 

which received almost $500,000.^ 
pLf f d full t>«gc advertisements in major newspapers in 
I'rgr, urging Congress to support Reagan’s request for aid 

lo I hr. rt/ntraa 

( of .North who passed top-secret intelligence data to 

Irari,^' ilir kind of act for wdiich many men now su m 
Amrrw ari prisons charged with treason— used the name 

Project Democracy to 




sihacimvy network received 


I nTr' ti -ct 


Tijin e as i P .e 4. ' ^j iieiwpiaw^ 

liMlMlM 


describe 

grew into a parallel foreign 

policy apparatus, complete 
with its own communications 
systems, secret envoys 
private employees and con- 
sultants, ad hoc foundations, 
leased ships, airplanes, off. 
shore corporations and 
liccrct bank accounts. The operation was an eiqiression of 
the ailrnijijAtraiion’s deep frustration over its inabi lity to 
|icrsii;«lc the foreign policy bureaucrat^ or Co ngr ess to 
crnlirace the “Reagan Doctrine” of laissezfaire interven- 
tion. 

Congress agreed to fund NED only after CIA Director 
( :ascy pr< imised ihat his agency would not use the organiza- 
lion as a vehicle for aivcrt activities. As it turned out, Casey 
could make this promise because officials had decided to 
run the covert side from the National Security Council, to 
which North wa.s officially attached. In 1983, Reagan 
•signcrl National Security Decision Directive No. 77, a clas- 
sified executive order that permitted the NSC to coor- 
dinate inter agency efforts for Project Democracy. The 
directive makes no direct mention of the program’s covert 
side, bui does authorize “political action strategies” to 
counter moves by ‘the Soviet Union or Soviet surrogates.”"^ 

The primary purposes of these off-the-books opera- 
lun^i.s, in addition to the personal enrichment of the leading 
operators, were: a) to a.ssist the contra forces in Nicaragua 
in their war tt> (iverlhrow the Sandinista government^ and 
b) to get arms to the Iranian government in order to free 
American and other hostages. • 

4, Wmhington Pttsl, February 28, 1987, p. A13. 

5, Wanhinglon Post, July 11, 1986, p. A19. 

6. TTic (iuMnthn (I /indon), February 21, 1S>87, 

7. New York limes, February 15, 1987, p. 20. 
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nts u> Iran*, .mav have been used 
to nmd liNim 


^ I" ■ 

*''' .^UCvmtlH U-* Kxxi^ Ho \r, Ih.- ‘^S? 

t;U rhP»»> KauusH'taox xM nvH v\"oa ut h^c okx'^xMw 

(luiii tlw axHnmtsu .v;xxi tvM'^nalN %.i<viocii lo 


siipplv niNNPiH* Hab^x^ ux htvattxnt^lS U' oxvithnow t^K^n\"Tn- 
iMcni ol (ioukiuuu OxwskUn the CIA* HahtV 

mjpplKil with moiu'x , ;u uvn axKl a\xi o<Hcr c^uip - 

nu*nt. "'rhe t^iKMahon \>a> ^iHh oxhkh 

HabiC w uh vu^a^Nnw aixi iiimimm>tk>n in cwh mgc 

foi VS. u'placcnu ntK ^ SHubps’i pxxnxkxi a vM v>pcra- 
lions auJ n supply Imc. Aincxxvaxt cvmmi?n>cnt increased 
several times dm iur I I , ending xxufe a IxSal <4 oKhh $10 imb 
lion. In June lAV Habic s men uvAxxmftv4 VDiamcna* 
the ea|>ital <>t i'had, auxt set up a prosvsxvval jjxwrmmc.ntC*^ 
Afgluiuistuit Appt v'Muiat V U $cs^5 millio'n was ap- 
propriateii fH twrx'u b\H^ v'sA SwluvUfK aKxit $4^,'* million 
repn>grammeil li\>tu the rcnlitgvnt buvigeH and as much as 
$250 million iti tiseal veat tOik 5 AigHamsran has be- 

come i>ne oi the nuvst cxjvnsivT vvsvn aetKsns m Antcrican 
history. I'his nu>ucY >vas uscxl m cxHxiimung miluary aid u> the 
rebel tbrccs ot /m Khan Na^erv, vUiUHKklui Heimatyar, 
Sayed Ahmed C iailaut auxl to svnscrv attve mullahs 'Ao harass 
Soviet occupation UucesS and challcn^ the k^xtimacs v>f the 
government o( Halnak KarmaC"^ I'hc A^han\stan rebels 
also reccivtnl uumuo tt\>m the NaiKvnal Vndowvncnt tor 
Democracy. I'liis incluvied one grant v>l Slv^XtVX^ Hv 
their M-htH>l s>^tcm. but hi the cxtrcnvc' chjKvs o< the v*At arcA. 
there can be »o satislaeti'i'v way v><‘ iictcmtininjc voiiAt the ul- 
timate disp 4 »silioa t'l the nuutev waji, this can imh" be v'iew'cd 
as pari of the Rciijtau avUuimsti atum s catnpa^ to ownhaw 
the (lovcruiueut sup|H*rted bvthc Nv.w'ict V. nion, O'his is ircmic 
in light of the ilecp loathing Atuerkans fil'd tor the gcivern- 
menl of Iran, foi if the Afghan rebek take jxiwer they will un- 
doubtedly create a stmilai fumlanK'nialist Idamic state,) 
Ethiopia: A supiHu t opcvatkin vh aK>«t SSXUXXl per war 
for the opjHisituiii tv> the so ealled Marv>i go\emo»enl. 

Caiiiliodla: Scveial miUu'u dollars a war fix the forixs 
ghting against tlie N ietuauicsc Ivackcvi gvwvmnKUt. a 

vhich imiirectiv iKMiefited the tu'tiMHnis KKukt Rv>t^. 
Angola: In bW.i (he Oaik AniciHlnicni Kmning covxjrt 


“ “ military aid to Angolan rebels was 

generated front the illegal sale lifted and Reagan ordered the 

release of $13 million in covert aid to 
Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA forces. As 
Reagan left the White House, the 

- CIA was reportedly expending at 

least $45 million annually to back 
Saximbi. According to government sources, profits generated 
from the illegal sale of arms to Iran, as well as money intended 
for the .Afghan rebels, also may have been used to fund 
LNUA?^" 

Argentina: “Aid and training were provided (in 1981) to 

the cx'xntras through the Argentinean Defense Forces in ex- 
change for other forms of aid from the U.S. to Argentina. This 
arrangement.,. avoided detailed congressional scrutiny and 
public explanations, and* * . hid the cost in various aid budgets 
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Argentina.”^ CIA-Argentine cooperation ended when 
the U.S. supported Britain in the 1982 Malvinas 

^ft^ragiifl: A traditional, multi-level, multi-miUions-of- 
dollars, CIA destabalization operation to overthrow the go- 
vernment: economic boycott and cut off of international 
credit: crippling of the oil supply by blowing up foel depots, 
ports, and pipelines, and mining the waters of oil-unloa(hng 
ports; extensive damage to the agricultural infrastructure, 
covert funding of private organizations and the Catholic 
church which were actively subverting the government; a ma- 
jor militarv campaign in support of the contra rebels, includ- 
ing U.S. rewnnaissance flints over Nicaragua and U -S. pilots 
flying combat and supply missions; several attempts to as^- 
sinate the Sandinista leadership; a major attempt to under- 
mine the 1984 elections which the Sandinistas won handily. 

Honduras: Honduras was turned into a launclung area ^d 
support base for the Nicaragua operation: landing stripy 
docks, radar stations and communication centers were built 
imder the cover of repeated U.S.-Honduran military exer- 
cises. For seven years, attacks were carried out against 
Nicarj^a from the soil of a supposedly neutr^ Honduras. 

The eight years of the Reagan administration brou^t an 
unparalleled growth in CIA covert activities and U.S. mter- 
vention abroad. This listing is only a sample of hundreds of 
operations that sought to destabilize foreign governments ^d 
have diminished the prospects for international peace. The 
vicitms of CIA interventions will remember the Reagan years 

far into the future. 

Now a new U.S. president is on the scene speakmg ot a 
kinder and gentler America.” How willing are the people of 
Angola, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Cambodia to beUeve the 
former Director of Central Intelligence? George Bush w^ 
likely carry on the Reagan legacy, even in Ught of changes m 
U.S.-Soviet relations. It promises to be a loi^ four years. • 

27. William Blum, The CIA: A Forgotten Histoiy {Loadon: 

19863 o. 29V Sanford J.Cngar and Arnold Kohen, “An AnpilaAn^ 

SSwr V<»* Timl Ja»«5T ». “ 

fetia, Number Ik Mawh 1982, pp. 14-16. 

29. Op. at., n. 27, pp. 330-44. 

3a Op cit., n. 27, pp. 333-38. 
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1987), p. 


what little is known of the North-Bush collaboration ■ 

area of domestic repression, including the contingonny ^ 
developed by North (under Bush’s auspices), for the j 
up and deportation of “terrorist ^ens.” 


The little-noticed secret relationship between Nonk 

. * - • *. 1 1_ . . * ^ SlJld 

I 

c 



by National Security Decision Directive #3 (NSDD3) 


goes 

- — _ - - ^ « oi<m 

dinator for crisis management. Bush at this time was ch 

m 


me VVLUW; w wu T — ' — o — - least to 

when North was the National Security Council staff 


COot, 


responsibilities for crisis management, and had been reportgj ■ 

to be the head of a Cabinet-level crisis management conm? i 
tee. 

North’s secretary, Fawn Hall, joined him in February 1953 
and the two then worked on the development of a secret Crisis 
Management Center.^ North also met with members of tW i 
Office of the Vice President on such related committees as 
the Crisis Pre-Planning Committee and the National Security 
P lanning Group. 

There has been much debate as to what this first phase o( 
North’s work on crisis management involved. On July 5 , 19 g] 
theMitarm' Herald reported that North “helped draw up a con- 
troversial plan to suspend the Constitution in the event of na- 
tional crisis such as nuclear war, violent and widespread 
internal dissent, or national opposition to a U.S. nulitary in- 
vasion abroad.”^ The pl2m allegedly envisaged the roundup 
and internment of large numbers of both domestic dissi- 
dents — some twenty-six thousand — and aliens - perhaps as 

many as three to four hundred thousand — in camps scattered 
across the country. 

In June 1986 a new “Alien Border Control Committee” was 
established, “to implement specific recommendations made 
by the Vice President’s Task Force on Terrorism regarding 
the control and removal of terrorist aliens in the U.S.”^ One 
of its working groups was charged with conducting “a review 
of contingency plans for removal of selected aliens.”^ 

These contingency plans “relating to alien terrorists. . . an- 
ticipated that the INS may be tasked with, .. apprehending, 
and removing from the U.S., a sizable srouo of aUens,” and 


2. Tc^ Secret White House Memo of May 14, 1982, Subject Crisis P«- 
Planning (^tes No. N 29464); New York Times, April 12, 1981. 

3. Public testimony of Fawn Hall, The Iran-Contra Report, June 8, 1981 
p, 15, 

4 . See Diana Reynolds, The Rise of the National Security State, this issa« 

5. Memo of September 15, 1986 from Immigration and Naturalizst*^ 

Service Assistant Commissioner Robert J. Walsh, quoted in j~ - 

Monitor, vol. IV, no. 4, 1987, p. 2. The Alien Border Control Comni*ll®^ 

formally established on June 27, 1986, by former E>cputy Attorney 
D. Lowell Jensen. 

6. Ibid. 
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again called for Ihmisiiih "hi* Io 
5000 aliens in «cnip«Miiiy (U'uls) 
quarters” al a cani|> < >ak.lalc. 

Louisiana/ As llir desiRnated 
coordinator of counlcricnoiiMu 

in the National vSociirily ( ouiu il, 

I>^orth would crrlainly have 
known of these continReiu y 
plans, which, disturbiiiRly 
enough, appear t(» still l>c with us. 

In the telcvi,scd Iran/eon/m Congressional hearings North 
was asked by Represent alive. Jack Ur(X>k.s (Dem.-Tex) to dis- 
cuss the alleged contingency plan to suspend the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Daniel liiouye (Dem.-HI), the Committee 

^fl nilimx fli»f t\u*. niip.ctirm 


j W'W m M B^ii A ^ -r JIT W 

with the designated lead agencies 

ttllCl f'tapititoiililiv fl^C) r^i^rry c.yn f 


lo 



the development of response 

options and overseeing the implementation of 
the Vice President’s Task Force on 



Terrorism recommendations 





Dir&ctCFT Oliver B. ReveU 

David Boren 

,, Chairman 

of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intel- 
ligence, explaixung some 
of the cootacts which he 
and the FBI had with 
OBver North, This docu- 


only be discussed 


in executive session. 'I'hc next day North told Senator David 
Boren (Dem.-OK), a iniich mt>re pliant questioner, that to his 
knowledge the United Slalc.s had no such plan “in being,” and 

* * tl B ■ . M 


that he had not participated in it. 


rhe Vice President’s Task Force on Combatting Terrorism 
In October 1^83, under the guidance of the Vice 
’resident’s Special Situations Group, North helped draft the 
National Security Decision Directive which authorized the in- 
asion of Grenada. That wnler the two men visited El Sal- 
ador, where Bush told local army commanders they would 
lave to cease their support for death squads. North testified 
hat Bush’s action “was one of the bravest things I’ve seen for 
sic] anybody.” Bush has since reciprocated by repeatedly 

eferring to North as a “hero.” 


erring lO i^onn a u*-* 

In April 1984 North drafted another National Secunty 
scision Directive, creat ing a new counterterrorism planning 
)up, the Terrorist Incident Working Group (TIWG), to res- 
5 U.S. hostages in Lebanon (and above all CIA station chief, 
lliam Buckley). North became the chair of the new 


liiam tJUCKicy^ 

mterlerrorisl group and TlWG’s Hrsl major acUon waa 4e 
tober 1985 interception and capture of the hijackers of the 

hiJIe Lauro - which gave a big boost to North’s prestige m- 
B the administration. 


; the adnumstrauon. 

n July 1985, the Reagan administration convened Ije Vice 
sident’s Task Force on Combattmg Terrorism, en, on 

^ r%t an nm* 


rccomnicndations 

January zu, lyooy T\^^;c;^n 

cial r^t of the Task Force. National 

Directive 207 insatutionalized North’s role “ 

a secret office and staff (the Otfiee to 

were kept hidden from certain members of the N 

the only ofneial reference to f 
in a letter of April 17, 1987, from FBI Executive Assistan 


ment, wbich explains 
North’s exact duties, is quoted here at length: 


mmigration and Natumli/ation Service, 

Terrorists and Undesirables: A Contmgpn^Pla ( y . 

partially quoted in MidMst MoaitOfiW . no 643, 

‘ublic testimony of Oliver North, The Iran-Contra Report, pp. MJ, 


bkj, K>. 574-75; San Francisco Chronicle, December 14, 1987 and 
y 14, 1988. 


At the tirnp. [April 1986], CoL North was the NSC offidal 
charged by the PreskJeni v.ith the cotM-dinatioii of our na- 
tional counterterrorist program. He was responsible for 
working closclv with the designated lead agencies and 
w'as responable for participating in all interagency 
groups, maintainiim the national progj^mming docu- 
ments, gg^fi^rinp in the coot dinati on of research and 
development in relation to counterterrorism, facihtating 
the devdopment of response options and overseeing the 

of the Vice President’s Task Force on 

Combatting Terrorism recommendations. 



This description of Col. North s position is set fo 
publicrepcat of the Vwe President’sTaskForce 
batting T errorism, February 1986. There is an e 
detailed and comprehensh e description of Coi 
position in the clas^ied National Security 
Directhe #207 issued by the Preadent on Ja 

1986. 


y members of Budi’s T3tsk F ores staff, Robert Earl 
Coy, moved ov^r to staff North’s new office. Earl 
>ent much of the next year working on the Iran arms 
ontru support operation, ma kin g it eaaer for North 

• North, Earl and Coy were in fact 

offi cially attached to the Crisis Management Center, where 
Mnrth had worked in 1983. 



lies 


Bush’s political auiobio^aphy, Looking Forward 
impression that he had only minimal acquaintance w 
and the Iran arms sales imtiativ'e. The Vice Presidem 
ledged only two contacts with North; during the 
operation, and when he telephoned Nor* from Isr; 
meeting that country’s top representative in the 


admitted knowmg 


Robert McFarlane to Teheran, but demed knowmg 
“other secret operations’' before November 1986. 


diaries suggest 


10. Washington Post, February 17, 20. and 22. IVBV; wan 

9, pp. 22-23; Depoatkm ci Craig Coy, Tbe bsa’ContfB po 

V,c«G0M, 

fTsi«.r York. NY: Doubleday, 1967), pp. 24243, 
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when the see 
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armssalo .k vr-.u. me r«Jy fm« 


aifetitW with Prc.sicleni Rca«an fkmrvrr d.r d, 

. ;.i. Prr>2^iii<>nt F4u^.h f')fh';f aK/BC, 



I hr <ii^rie« »h/«*' 

four meetings with Vice PriAiUcni »u .n, 

AminunNir.thctopIsraeliCvmnfsrfcrrr.n.rfJ 

presence of Donaid Gregg. In atWiM.m »h' r .re at 
recorded meetings between North and memryrr^ of the vkx 
P resident’s Task Force during this pcriorJ 

“■ OperalioosSub-Group(OSGj, an interagency crea- 

fbc 


ilC l^pvl aoi-rua ^ ^ 

of the Task Force and NSDD 2ft7. was c^/nvenofi I 

first d™ on January 7, 1986— the day that Shultz and f-a'j 


tion 


Weinberger rigorously opposed 


Kir 

The 




Credit: State Oepartment 


member of the Terrorism Task Force. 


OSG met twice again that month but its menifxirs appear to 
have been alreiufy meeting with North, under the auspices of 
the Restricted Terrorist Incidents Workii^ Gn;up (RTIWG) 
months earlier. The diaries also show at least fourteen other 


leetmgs between North and the Task Force’s senior mem- 

^rs (Admiral James Holloway, Ambassador Robert Oakley, 

Ch^lw ^en), its principal consultant (Terry Arnold), and 
Us Staff (Robert Earl and Craig Coy).*^ 

r^/r ^ North suggested an even more intimate 

Committee that “when my 

were «>ti<iolences.” Two of these 

““ Casey, his top bosses 

President of ihe Vice 


Though they seem to have worked chieflv nn ik» i 
deals and the rn»fr/> c, i cnielly on the Iran arms 

ntra supply operation. North and his two staf- 


wh^At: ujmfAcx </f umirr/versial sccTct operatir,,^ ^ 

hunvJ/ lr.Mjfjc/1 !h;»l be lipcni between a quancT^ ''^''^ 

biA omc on Iran maltcrs; his czUJeaipie 0>y f 
ihing. afjrioi r>cmf>cracy Incorporated” (the cr^^" 
fypcralioo;.** Earl and Coy also took the minwesT^* 
agency Operations Sub*Group. ** 11? 


Z!** 9*^ “ a subgroup <rf the HWG 


. t 

^^n-Contm 


crac« 


Othcra I»vr>lved 

sp^al apparatus to comb« 


15. Public PP 

r uirvcr North, op. at, n. 8, p. 345. 
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Reagan administratJCMi, and the Bush Task For^^**^ 


ttcular. created an ongoing network able to byp^ 
channels ami proceed with an Iran arms sak» p<^ 
opposed by both Secretary of Slate Shultz 
Defense Weinberger, as well as the area desk 
departmeoU and 

It is ihcreftrt'e important to consider the cKher nlaw 
volvcd in the counterterrorism apparatus becan^^[^^ 
help demonstrate the scope and depth of the ^ 

annaraius. while clearlv not some sort of wp-ii 


i 




planned ^ 


thought-out con.spiracy, is more accurately described 
cabal. It was created as an arrangement which suited afi ** * 
of the Reagan administration, including those who ot 

fi/i r^cnr%nciKi]if"i/ for 5i ^ 


(selling arms 

I 


which they could not bring themselves to support Thk 

.sensual sidestepping of responsibility (or wi^ we misdi*^ 

“guiltlessness by dissociation”) was not even limited to tlw.** 
ministration. * 


I nc true caoaJ appears to have consisted largely of tW 
middle-level operatives brou^t together by their rcs«fc 
sibiJity for counterterrorism, a group including not only^^ 
and Poindexter but the CIA’s Duane Clarridge and the m^ 
let who moved from developing and reviewin? tk 
“counterterrorist” policies with North at the Bush Ta^F«« 
Senior Review Group to executing them with North throng 
the Operations Sub-Group. (The five were Charles Aflend 
the CIA, Robert Oakley of State. Noel Koch of tbp TVf.«.. 


f o rr Moellering from the Joint Qk& 

of Staff, and Oliver ReveU of the FBI.) Some of these mensn^ 

Vive in t ^e^ Reagan administration unscathed, despite havist 
re.sponsi ilities for the Iran/co/itro affair that would seem a 
least comparable to North’s. 

.^rvf sygued that these men were not only accom{^c^ 

execution of the controversial Iran arms sales. 


authors of the counterterrorism gambit which k 
a Marine Lieutenant Colonel to act in defiance of offidalU. 


policy. 


or example, in 1985-86, Robert Oakley was the direetcf 

o c ^ tate Department's Office to Combat Terrorisin. Ifl ^ 

^pacity he served first on the Bush Task Force Senior Revie» 

fhen co-chaired the Operations Sub-GrWJP 
(OSG) with North until about July 1986. He then resigi^ 
rom t c administration, allegedly because he disagreed 
the Iran arms sales poUcy of North. One of National Secure 
Adviser Frank Carlucci’s early acts of post-ltiolcon^ 
housecleaning in 1987 was to bring Robert Oakley ba(i ^ 

1 ^ M 


16. liarl deposition, qp, dt., n. H, pp. 35, 98-99. 









life to the National Security Council, Oakley now scr- 
xc.s as I' S. Ambassador to Pakistan. 

U is m'toswthvthat the Iran arms deals with Ghorbanifar, 

bad been proposed as early as November 1984, 
xxcrc l^v'ked until the Bush Task Force began to operate in 
.luh 1'^'' Thereafter the arms deals were handled by a nura- 
Kfr I'f bm eauerats whose common denominator, and whose 
means of communicating directly with each other, was their 
,es(v>nMbilit> for coimtertcrrorism. (These men were Michael 
ledoen, Charles Allen, Duane Clarridge, Robert Oakley, 
North for the United States; Amiram Nir for Israel.) 

F> creating a counterterrorism network, with its own 
.-tcvurc s>stcm of intelligence communications, channels had 
Ivcn ofvncd w hereby other bureaucrats, with opp osing view- 
jvints, a'Uld simply be excluded. The counterterro rism net- 
work cvvn had its own “special worldwide antiterrorist 
computer network, code-named Flashboard,” by which mem- 
Ivrs cx>uki communicate exclusively with each other and with 
their collaborators abroad.^^ Those involved in the Iran arms 
deals appear to have used “flash” messages on this secure sys- 
tem. iis ^ October 31, 1986.^® 

The Oiminals Judge the Crime 

When Ronald Reagan admitted in March 1987 that the 
arms smiles to Iran were a mistake he asked Bush to reconvene 
his Task Force “to review our policy for combatting terrorism 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of our current program.”^^ 
Haring been asked, in effect, to evaluate his own creation. 
Bush's public response in June 1987 was predictable: “our cur- 
rent {v*Uc>' as articulated in the Task Force report is sound, 
ctTcctivc, and fully in accord with our democratic principles 

and national ideals of freedom.”^ 

Bush's public finding was truly ominous. The depositions 

that Robert Earl and Craig Coy gave to the Congressional 
committee investigating the Iran/confrw affaur reveal that the 
CltTicc to Combat Terrorism had rapidly become the means 
w hereby North could coordinate, not only the Iran arms sales 
and the contra supply operation, but also the domestic 
propacauda activities of Carl “Spitz” Channell and Richard 
Miller, the dosing off of potentially embarrassing investiga- 
lions b\ other government agencies, and the handlin^^of right- 
wing contributors for illegal contra arms purchases. 

Thus the Bush people in the Reagan administration, haring 
first itscd North and then acquiesced in his departure, would 
apix ar to have approved the continuation of most of his secret 
political activities in the name of combatting terrorism; they 
denounced only “the mistakes involved in our contacts wth 
Iran." (These “caused a temporary reduction in credibihty 
v^hich has been regained as our resolve has become ap- 
parent.”) In concluding his 1987 review Bush not only cn- 

17 October 21, 1985, p* 26. 

18. F-xhibit, nos, 3-8, op* c/f,, n, 11. 

19. Presidential address to nation on March 4, 1987; Bush press release 
erf June 2, 1987. 

20. Bush press release of June 2, 1987. 

21 RftH l>cposition, op*ciL n, 11, May 30, 1987, pp. 33-37; May , $ 

PIV 1 17-21 (Channell and Miller); May 15, 1987, pp. 131, 119 (rightwing con- 

Ihbuiors), 


dorsed the achievements of the apparatus which North put 
together, but declared that we must “do better/* 

It is not surprising that the Vice President’s Task Force 
should so exonerate the extraordinary abuses of power com- 
mitted by the counterterrorism apparatus which it set up. To 
an extraordinary extent the men at the center of that apparatus 
were drawn from the Senior Review Group of the Task Force 
itself. That they should have been reconvened to evaluate what 



Credit: 


World Photos 


Robert Earl on his way to the Iran/contra hearing. 

changes were needed was a sure sign, if one were needed, that 
the Republicans were determined to resist any pressures for 

s^iificant change. 

Conclusion 

It is clear now that members of the Bush T ask Force Semor 
Review Group used their counterterrorism channels to thwart 
official U.S. policy and to conceal their activities from their 
superiors. It is interesting to note that the Report of the Con- 
gresrional Committees Investigating the Iran-Contra Affmr 
did a reasonable job of chroniclii^ the “secrecy, deception, 
and disdain for the law” of “a small group of senior officials” 
but that it went out of its way to ignore the existence of the 
counterterrorism network that operated through its own in- 
stitutions, institutions which at least partly still exist. 

This should be a matter of grave concern to those who 
believe in the open and democratic determination of foreipi 
policy, particularly in matters that could lead to war. As we 
hd.vc seen, fficmbcrs of the countcrtcrrorisni C3.b^ ft ve 8 
Oliver North, used the extraorthnary powers of this app^atus 
to carry out a covert foreign policy agenda as well ^ silence 
domestic opponents of the administration’s Centr^ /*^*^*^ 
poUcies. With this counterterrorist apparatus 
^th George Bush in the White House, there’s no doubt it will 

be used again. 
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(hit of the Loop: 


rhe VP’s Office: Cover for 



by Jam* Hunter 


, c ;corgc Bush's presidential campaign and ^ 

,,„o (he first vear of his presidency, polls consiMcn^ 

,, .n.ijorityof the U.S. public did not 

..i»:ihc truth about hisrole in the Iran/cort/w affair. 

I hr V wre right- he wasn’t. ,k„i -I 

Hiivh's plea of ignorance of the arms sales to Iran, that 
tt as out nflhc loop,” was widely repeated, and alwa^ ccr am 
to get a laugh. However, we should not forget that m rcaU‘y, 
( U'orge Bush attended all but one of the important White 
I Iniisc meetings on the subject. (The one he missed contlicfcd 
with the December 7, 1985 Army-Navy football game.) 

Secretary of State Shultz testified before the IxmJamtra 
eommilicc that, at a key January 6, 1986 meeting about the 
"finding" authorizing arms sales to Iran, Bush had not su[’» 
jitHlcd Shultz’.s own vehement opposition to the plan, 7 his un 
Uercul Bush’s assertion that he had had “rescrvali<*ns about 
trading arms for hostages but just didn’t think it wa.s proper 
to reveal the counsel he had given President Rcitgan on the 

* * I 




During the course of investigating Bush’s role in the 
Ura affair both the U.S. Congress and several news 
s revealed that, contrary to his assertions of innocence, 
ident-to-be was ud to his knees in “deco doo-d(K 





'llir llurari Network 

One of the most compelling revelations came in 1988 am 
related to the connection between Donald Gregg and the so 
called "Harari network.” The Harari network consisted ' 
laelis, Panamanians and U.S. citizens set up by the Reagan 
administration and the government of Israel in 1982 to run a 
secret aid program for the contras. Its namesake was Mike 
I larari, a longtime official, who since around 1979 has 
served as Israel’s agent in Panama.^ Still reliably reported to 
l)c a senior intelligence operative,^ Harari supervises Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega’s security arrangements and is 
credited with helping the general withstand a coup sponsored 
hy (he Reagan administration in 1988. Harari also acts as a 
f inancial adviser and business partner to Noriega.'* Followiniz 
the October 1989 coup attempt, Harari reportedly took over 




fnr*-i»n ' * °f several books and contributor to several 

Andfcw Cockbum «A f • 

^ Uri Dan, "Israeli 

IS rower Behind Nonega,” New YoHc Ptist, July 1 1 . 
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the day 1 “ day siipervi.sion of Panama*?, 

't he existence of the Harari nctwr^fc 

known in April l<J88, during 

ice on Narcotics, Tcrrori.sm and IntcmatkfljaJ r 7^ 



the Senate luircign Relation-. Oimmittcc, 


at 




into the conncction.s between the war againtt - 
drug irafncking. It i.s, however, possible that 

* I - 


^ ( 


sional Unn/contra invcstigaUirs knew all alxiut tiu 



non OUl, a 

examine anything prior to 1984, it ca.sily * 

In April P>88 Jos6 Bland6n, a former intdUg^^7 
Gen. Noriega told the narcotics 
.Sen. John Kerry (Dcm. Mass.), that the Harari neti^ 
brought Ea.st bloc arms to Central Am 

erica 

Nicaraguan co/i/ro,v and had smuggled cocaine frooic 
bia to the U nited States via Panama, Biand6n tcstifiedi] 
(Kcasion, the aircraft and Costa Rican a if strips the Hara 
work used fr>r arms deliveries to the contras also carrie 
colics shipments north to the U.S. 

Three 



er 


a U.S. pilot, who said he had helped purcha.se amd ddr 
Harari network’s arms and had also flown drugs from( 
bia to Panama. Using the pseudonym “Harry,” the 
he luul regarded Israel as his primary employer and ti: 
as his secondary employer.' 

A short time later, Richard Brcnneke, who was a 


volvcd in the Harari network, went public. Brennek 
Oregon businessman who claims to have worked for b 
Mos.sad and the CIA. Brcnneke said he was recruited t 


with the Harari network by Pesakh Ben-Or, the Afoi 
lion chief in Guatemala. When he asked if the opera 
approved by the U.S,, Brcnneke claims that Ben-Or j 
Donald Gregg’s phone number in Washington, DC I 
verify that it was. He said that when he called G 



.1, told him that he shoulc 

means coojx'ratc.”^ 


ABC News reported that Israel had provided $2( 
starl-up capital for the Harari network and was lat 
bursed from U.S. covert operations funds. Brcnneke 
that the funding, aircraft, and occasionally pilots 
Harari network and its counterpart in Honduras, dul 



-S. Stcw*rt M. Powell aiul John P. Wallach, ** 

San Fhtndinxy lixaminer. October 22, 1989. 

6. Hearings of the Naivotics, Terrorisni, and Intemat 
bubconiniittce of the Senate Foteign Relations COnunlUct 


Transc 

Week (Pc 


8. Jim Re^tden. "Burning Bush,” Willamette w«artn 
H-20, 198^ Vnited Press International (UP!), May 15, P 
and Rixl NonJIand, "Ouns for Drujijs?," Newsweek, May! 


Number 33 (^i^^ 






Arais SufH'rmarkct, were supplied by the Medcllm Cartel ’ 
According to United Press International, the Arms Sune^ 
market ccm^ted of three warehouses in San Pedro Sula Hon 
dur;is which were fiUed with Eastern bloc armc nJ i 

stated that it ^ estabhshed “at the request of the Reag“a? 
ministration and “imtiated jointly by operatives of the^lsraeli 
Mossad, semor Honduran miUtary officers now under inves 

tigation for drug trafficking, and CIA-connected arms 

dealers. 

Brenneke, however, claims the Supermarket was a 
separate o^ration from the Harari network. This was be 
cause Pes^ Set along with Mario Del Amico 
and Ron M^^tm, the CIA arms dealers connected to the Su- 

pcrinarket. 

In a May 1988 article about the Arms Supermarket, 
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Credit: Jean Marie Simon 

Pesakh Ben*Or, MosmJ Station Chief in Guatemala* 

Newsweek said it had possession of a 1986 report prepared for 
Oliver North by an arms dealer "Vaming bluntly that dis- 
closure of ^covert black money* flowing into Honduras to flmd 
military projects ^could damage Vice President Bush/ 

Both Brenneke and ABC News identified Felix Rodriguez, 
the former CIA official who managed secret contra supply 
operations from Ilopango Air Base in El Salvador, as the 
Harari network’s U.S. contact in Central America, 

Brenneke said that in 1985, after becoming disenchanted 
with the drug smuggling element of the operation, he called 
Gregg to warn him about the Harari network’s connection to 
the Medellm Cartel. Brenneke claims that Gregg told him 
‘‘You do what you were assigned to do. Don’t question the 
decisions of your betters.”^^ 

Making Brenneke’s allegations about Gregg more 

9. ABC News interview, May 28, 1988. 

10. UPI, May 15, 1988. 

11. Interview with Brenneke, Isrseli Foreign Affairs, June 1988. 

12. Newsweek, May 23, 1988. 

13. “Arms, Drugs and the Contras,” a Frontline television documentary 
aired on U.S. Public Television stations in May 1988, also identified 
Rodriguez as the contact. 

14. Parry and Nordiand, op, cit, n. 8. 


plausible are classified documents j- 

Emerson, author of w “ ^ Steven 

Security ^ ‘*>'= Nutionri 

as 1982, with r.r— <1 a new opeiauonal role as early 

“By early 1983,” wrote Emerson, “officials of the NSC and 

S h“'‘ 

® State 
to w Gregg was a lifelong CIA officer before going 

to work ^ a member of the NSC staff between 1979 and 19 ^ 

^ became Bush’s national security ad\iser. 

When Vice President Bush challenged Richard 
Brenneke s credibiUty, Brenneke produced documentation 
that seemed to substantiate some of his claims,^'^ Unfortunate- 
ly, all he had to document his conversations with Gregg were 

his phone records. 

In fact, Bush was so threatened by Brenneke’s charges that 
he and his supporters decided a strong counter-attack was in 
order. Bush personaUy accused Sen. Kerry of allowing “slan- 
derous ’ allegations to leak from his committee, which Bren- 
neke had testified before in closed session. Bush also 
exclaimed that Newsweek, which used Brenneke as one of its 
sources for a report on the Arms Supermarket, was printing 
garbage,” Of Brenneke, Bush said “The guy who they are 
quoting is the guy who is trying to save his own neck.”^® It is 
important to note, however, that Richard Brenneke has never 
been indicted on any criminal charges (compared to Oliver 
North, Robert McFarlane, and John Poindexter who all 
worked closely with George Bxish). 

Just Say No To Quid Pro Quo 

After Bush was safely ensconced in the presidency it was 
revealed that in March 1985 he had served as an emissary to 
Honduras, as part of a Reagan administration effort to keep 
that government cooperating with its illicit support of the con- 
tras, Bush was sent a copy of a February 19, 1985 memoran- 
dum from National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane to 
President Reagan, in which McFarlane advised accelerating 
the flow of economic and military aid to Honduras as “i 


filters 


19 


A 

second memo by McFarlane, dated the same day, suggested 
sending an emissary to then Honduran President Roberto 
Suazo Cordoba to privately offer this quid pro quo. Another 

15. Steven Emerson, Secret Warriors (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1988), p. 129. 

16. Ibid, pp. 125-26. 

17. Brenneke’s documents of his activities are reproduced in The Bren- 
neke Report An Assessment of the IntematkmaJ Center*s lavestigatioa, 
Washington, DC, August 25, 1988. (Brenneke worked for the International 
Center for Development Policy after he went public.) For a more detailed 
examination of Brenneke’s veracity, see IsraeU Foreign Affairs, October 1988 
and Jane Hunter, “A Renaissance Man,” NACLA, Report on the Americas, 
Septcmbcr/October 1988, It must also be said that some analysts do not 
believe that Jos6 Blanddn is the essence of credibility, either, e\en though his 
testimony was less disconcerting than Brenneke’s, 

18. David Hoffman, “Bush Lay’s ‘Slanderous’ Leaks to Keny; Senator 
Denies Charge; Contras and Drug-Running Invt>lved," Washington Post, 

May 17, 1988. ^ 

19. Doyle McManus, “Senate Panel to Probe Iran-Con tia Papcis, Los 

Angeles Times, April 27, 1989. 
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Bush and Noriega 



I iiig I he I ‘^S8 campaign, (Jeorge Bush was repeatedly 
avkcJ whether, when he met with General Manuel Noriega 
lu .iml I'JiSJ', they had discussed the allegations that 
N\u u ga was inwlwd in narcotics monev laundering. Bush 

to neatly evade the issue with the response that 
hi’ iliii tu>t know about the reports of Noriega^s mvolvement 
vuth drug trafficking until a U.S, court indicted the general 
III 1 Vbruarv Commented US News & WoHd Report^ 
’I he best that can be said is that Bush displayed little 
i urkv^iy in an environment rich with allegations about 
Niu iega/' A prosecutor who worked on Noriega’s indict- 
ment said Bush ‘"either closed his eyes to it or deliberately 

\ es, but he got away with it- Bush himself said of the Dc- 
icmbei meeting, "^What I talked to the Panamanians 
aK>ut ^ ds doiag what they could to get their banks out of 
lauiiilcring any money, that was laundering it for the nar- 
ct Ilk'S traffic.^ A Bush spokesman said that Gen, Noriega 
at the 1983 meeting, but he [Noriega] didn’t "par- 

IXiiiatd (iregg also attended the 1983 meeting^ and, ac- 

i Of ding to Josd Blandon, former intelligence aide to 

Niueiga, Gregg obtained Noriega’s commitment “to help 

creiK arm, train and finance the contras in early 1984,” 

( it egg, however, denies ever dealing with Noriega/ In Sep- 

tcmlH r 19m, Panamanian Col. Roberto Diaz Herrera and 

Jivvc Blandon appeared in a British documentary, saying 

that (ieiv Noriega claimed to have photographs and tape 

teauilings made at this meeting that would show “Bush or 

his aides knew' that the United States was helping to train 

Nicaraguan insurgpts at a time when this was prohibited 
by American law/"^ 

la IViYujber 1^)85, Bush met in Washington with the 
«hea U S AmKissador to Panama, Edward Everett Briggs. 

1 Kcnnem r, Walsh and And>- Plattncr. “Miaini Nfcc; George Bush 
^ L Ofc ^ Wadd Report^ July 11, 1988. 

Um and David Hoffinan. “Rivals Him Bush Understates 

Noriega rjes," it'asAajgf oo Pqs^ 8 1988 

^ l?ngclbeig and Jeff Gerth, “Bush and Noriera; Iheir 20- 

> . 41 k. l4Cx>nship. .Sem- \ ark Times. September 28 1988 
4 ■ M.w.w Bush Nonega.".Ne»5»«i, October 31 1988 
> itciuM M Bv>\J. “Akks ro Bush Move to Counter Rennie 

^ n.'it TIaies, September 23. 1988. P° on 





According to a mcm«> prepared by Buidt s 
for the meeting, its pUHw'sc was la ‘ v ^ 

with Panama and narcotics manors Ir. ^ 
up to the meeting, Briggs had .sent a njimhcT^ 
the State Department detailing aUegaruM,, 
narcotics trafficking.” Noncthclc.s.v Brito 
said he had lacked the evidence to hnci Bust/ 
ject. That somewhat surprised a Trcjtsun r 
and two congressional st.affers whi'v j 
them about the allegations 1 7 dayrs after he me- 
in November 1987, [retired] Adm Dam; 
who had been Bush’s chief of staff nnbl 
Noriega in Panama. Acctirding to .los^ Kaad/ 
undercut U.S. efforts to persuade Ncrjcea ^ 
proposing an alternative deal and telling i 
that “anything could happen” after the 19; 
companying Murphy on his trip was Korear. ^ 

central figure in the Koreagate scandal T<- ^ 

They reportedly promised to lobby for Japaoes,’ 
assistance, both with Japan and with the "Wilsle 
Bush spokesperson said that Murphy had ' 

Donald Gregg after Murphy relumed trojt 

However, the spokesperson did not know w hether drw 
had talked before Murphy Icft.^ 

What is known is that in 1988 the Reagan admansi;^ 
ordered the State Department, the rentagoaN :hf Dnjc^s^ 
forcement Administration and the CIA not re i\vg^ 
wth the GAO (the investigative, arm of the Congress, i ; 
“case study” it had been ordered to conduei, a.sa^ 
as an example of how drug trafficking b> fo r 

influences U.S. foreign policy decisions. ‘Demoeri^«,; 
investigators said the White House 









preventmg potentially embarrassing disckxsures froti! nvt 

ing the presidential campaign of RcpiiHkaa Vice 
dent George Bush.”^ ^ 

Engelbcig and Jeff Gerth, “Offioals Bash Haw: if 

Char^ A^inst Nonega,” New York Times May 8. 

He RnVfin ""V;- “Envoy’s Account on Norietsa Berpressthwe 

R M-?’ /y/ 14. 1988. 

ine BidTn n “Ex-Bosh Aide Sat* 

^9 ni ^Angeles Times Febroan 1 1. bBS. 

United Press International, August 18, 1988. 



With Siu.o 


tails of this proposal was written by North 
•llowing day and had a notation by Joh. 
We want VP to also discuss this 


tu .IK nuvs were two of s« documents that were reIea.so.H 

•I‘" "<C ,rij bui Which the Congreaional 

im. ,hc affair never received ^'1?* 

a phone conversation b^en 

i- I -c _ 


\j'iU iv \\ 


Frtxis 



^-osAngi 


IH UovenAetlno 


Reagan ^d Suazo, had a notation indicatit^ that 
supposed to receive a copy.* * 

. (Dem.-Ind.), who ch.urcei < 

SI eo t 6 joint Iran/co/iZ/w committee, said the ni*S' 
ments were a^ut as clear a statement irf P 
you ever see in a government document'' and 
count the possibility that they would bt' cau.se to 

o_-_* over Iran-Contra papers trvws.” 

‘*‘f"^Bee, April 27, 1989, which notc.s that 
c sue ocuinents had reached the committee 




Number .U 









in\\\vUv;*uun\ 

N\H MupuMuyU. N>lu « l»u- S. u,U ll^^vuw .xMn„,uuv 
(tiJ th.- uwno. ol llu^ wKhtu Ui vUvu„u.,„s. Uxv'\ 

itmcliulfil thk'ic \s.tN m> k-uiU-mv to N»ti^»ix'st“ 

{iK-nIs "h.id bi'cn .^1^1 N\Mv'n\;«tu .tlh wiihhk'U b\ 

th^> WhiU- Hoiim% o« jvtxoitv nmUm« Uu' Wluto Hoj»so {,vm« 

iht' C\nti;re.vxUM>rtl nm >l\j>i(tuv)i » ommiUros ' 

IVfMdcnt Hush dt-mr.i a.M uvmmj^ h S»m o 

and he realised to res{>oiia to the stories while North's trt.il r> is 
underway, Michael U. Ki«ak. acluig A.VMst.i,,t Secutin ot 







Credit: The White Housic 

Donald Gr^g and hi^ gmHf ft'iriid, (^irgr Rus^h* 

State for Intcr-Americaii Affairs, told C'ongrc.ss that from his 
review of the documents, the plan to have Bush curry the mes- 
sage to Honduras had br'en killed."^ He .said he hud a secret 
cable proving that Bush never explicitly linked amfra aid and 
assistance to Honduras. However, the Council on Hemis- 
pheric Affairs pointed out that the cable, written by then Am- 
bassador John Negropoiile- himself a main iran/eevirm 
player— would have been routinely sanitized (in this case, 
probably by Donald G regg) before it was consigned to the per- 
manent files.^ 

None of this back and forth even touclicd on a paragraph 
contained in a document submitted in Oliver North's trial. 
Referred to as an official adnus.sion of facts, the diK'umcnt 
summarized classified material North was not permitted to in- 
troduce. The government agreed, for the purposes of the trial, 
that the 107 a.ssertion$ contained in its 42 pages, were true. 

22. Doyle McManus, “Details Surface of U.S. Deal to Aid Ginlras, Lw 
Angeles Times, April 16, 1989; “lran-Q>nlni Prober l>oubts Bush's Denials,’ 
OPI, San Francisco Chnmidc, May 8, 1989. 

23. Select Committee on Intelligence, Unitad Slates Senate, “Were 
Relevant Documents Withheld from the (’ongreasionul Committees Inves- 
‘ipting the Iran-Contra Affair?" June 1989 (Doc. No. 199-533-89- 1). p. 7, 

24. Stephen Engelbeig, “‘No(Jtf/t/Pn>CJ«o'Prcsidenl Insists," New Porlr 
'^mes. May 5, 1989. 

25. Council on Hemispheric Affairs, "Hush, Oregg, Ncgroponle: Was 
There a Quid Pro Quo Deal?" Press release, May 16, 1989. 


for a Bush ,nls.sion 

In niKUamurv lOSo, ,hc State Department nrenared a 
niciiHM ,-indum tor IVnald (Ircgg (the Vice Present’s 
n.Mional security adviser) for Vice Pre.sidcnl Busts 
noting with Pix^dcm JJivs^] Azeona. According to DoS 

ivirtment of Matel. one pur|x>sc of the meeting was 
U> cmviir.ige continued Honduran support for the con- 
'vxi 1 he memorandum alerted Gregg that Azeona would 
nisist on re.vmng dear economic and social benefits 
tnnn its axuvration with the United States. Admiral 
Poinvlc-Mcr wvuld meet privately with President Azeona 
to seek a commitment of siipixirt for the conrius by Hoo- 
shiras. l>oS suggested that Vice President Bush inform 
1 nsident .\zcvuia that a strong and active contro army 
w,is csse'niial to maintain pressure on the Sandinistas, 
and that the fhiitcd States government’s intention to sup- 
txwt the c<vjm« was dear and 

Gregg’s Rewurd 

Donald Gregg's rcw'ard for his loyalty to George Bush, as 
well as for his role in running the Nicaraguan contras, was to 
Ix' nominated as ambassador to South Korea. Members of the 
Senate Pot cign .Affairs Committee had pleaded with the ad- 
ministration to withdraw Gregg’s nomination, warning that to 
press on risked a reopening of the Iran/contro affair and an 
unrawUng ot the newly-forged “bipartisan consensus” on 
torcign policy. The administration could hardly have 
withdrawn the nomination, as that would have been regarded 
as an acknowiedgment of President Bush’s own complicity in 
the illegal resupply of the contras. 

.Accordii^ to Sen. Alan Cranston (Dem.-Calif.), Gregg’s 
diplomatic nomination came after “key members” of the 
Senate Intelligence Comnuttee blocked a move to appoint him 
to a “top CI.A post.” Gregg claimed that he lost out on the CIA 
job when discreet inqiuries had revealed that his nomination 
to a top CIA post would embroil the Agency in questions over 
his role in the Iran/coniro affair. 

Incredibly, when asked during his confirmation hearings 
why Bush had nominated him as Ambassador to Korea rather 
than taking him to the White House, Gregg said that Bush had 
a marked aver^on to seeing the NSC take on an operational 
role.^ Did he mean to imply that his assignment in South 
Korea was operational? Reflecting >mdespread ^appoint- 
ment with the nomination, an editorial in a South Korean 
newspaper asked whether Gregg’s return to the nation where 
he had been CIA station chief from 1973-75 meant that “the 
U.S. regards Korea not as a diplomatic but as an intelligence 

and operations target.”^ 

The confirmation hearings that stretched over May and 

26. Govxmmcnt submission to U.S. District Cburt for the District of 

Columbia. April 6, 1989, Criminal No. 88-(K«0-02-GAG, pp. 31-^ 

27. Gregg’s testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Cmnmittee, 

June 15, 1969, 

Otoufl Ubo quoted by Peter Maass, “Gregg P^t 
Envoy’s CIA Past Resented by Critics,’’ Washington Post, January 14. 1989. 
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s< v.'^' V 'v^^A ^. 

tJfce lo i\' iV Xv\ X.V'ti 

tVx-s^as siKVK^vNi*^' Ni <vs\ 

O ^iVNt v^i^ ,>N‘‘ 




If t>ix'}Qi ««5i b t'^8* h® was lying to 
|vt\>i*vH ih<‘ pivsidcnt. which is different 
IVwwi hintt fo nrofect himself.” 










R;',UvXUVx >v rAi lliC 

Ite .lit- 

>wv 2 ^ FkV .<CU V A A u\ h^' n\cX wifh 

Oa>cr X<vtfe AiKi \ \v ' .txv% >;^\ X iA*« ohuM \^S. 
nii^^Ar\ m I t\^ \I^n\a*ivx i hv' 

riAXX v\\>lK " a sh,ti SUx’tC h.vj OiXI 

firmcxi the ^ 

Aa laai^twu A vVva ^\Anvt tramu'^ in 

cs^^bii^ing % -< xi A' l\x i^vt ^fu^n^ rind 

TOUT dCv^fifc'X >, I ‘VKv K\Xi\lS|J 1 K '7 r|p|Vircn<l>" 

kd vxHj ii> tvlicvr 1^ AH^kl svwv" f iwilxNn^il mccTC.'it by 
spoosoru^ a fiwUiKX^ ^>^vtaAx^ vhu ..nT iK*' V kv ^^TXii^cm s 
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ficc”« a,„| ,i,rt, .'.’’’“'Ir 

about ihc nr, „ ”X . 

Duiinp. his coiilh l '**M'ii>,,*''' 
^^••cgR said North"'""' '“ ' 


A, 

'’*-‘K ii '"* 


X 


Hi L 


were “just not true 

Hopeless as all of this was, Cranst on’s ini 
cred around the fundamental question H'^^*'"*?'*''‘Hn 
statement in October 1986 that Felix Rodrignev 


iRUr/ u/ 

ing for the U.S. government and Gregg's own ki '’'t>ii 
Rodriguez had received help from the U.S t..ai."’"'*'’''Rp 


— — '«o. nnlii». ♦ 

vador, Cranston asked Gregg, “Did you inform It ^"' ' 'h|,i 

facts so he could make calculated mislcadim, .."'^''"•iliti 
„„„ u— .. 1 .;.^ uj the j^rk so he could 




) 




I 


M 


i. opters aot CatKrss 

The greatest nnwat vd aKsutvhtx out t ight ourg 

c^e wben (Jregg otVeiesl what he x'>*llksi a 's}\Mda(tvc c\ 
planation-' fox a retVteiKY to a wctttwwt id' "tvsupply of the 
contras in a Ma> b ntv'im\ f\M a mooting Iv- 

rween Bush and R.xhtguer U w as Gtogg said, that 

It >1 garbls\l ictereu.Y to svsu|\{%l\ vV{'tot> instead of 
resupph of ” I Atoi . Gtvgg remarkv\l to refvrtcrs, 

don tknow how « went owt . bid k wws the K-vt I rvuKl do." 

Cranston tailed to quest uui Gregg on a kev iHMnt. Stc\x 
Emerson repivfed that he had wn a Marsh 108.1 mcr 
prepare by Gregg w h«eh av\vnt{vank\l a |dan to organi/e 
^^-and-dcsfrpv au team " The plan was drafted bv Felix 
Rodngue^ and contained a map whieh '.qiongh stuajcsfcd 

safd Nieaiagua would Iv attaeked> Emerson 

said the^ still dassiheil" ihxnuuonts Kux' the haiidwTittcn 

appro^aI of then National Sei’uricv Aihiser W illiam Clark 

Cranston repeated!) iiieti to exaek tiueggs facade md 

Gregg continued to dem an> eonneetum to the o. v,rw or ever 

.1,1. Hush Hr duln-i c.r„ 

of Ik se«et r«upplv nel.o, 1, „„„. . “ 

the Netv York Times in IVeeml vt l A8fv ‘ ‘ 


did you keep hi 

statements?” '"''"'‘'>ili„, 

Gregg evaded the question, contending 1 1, j,| ^ , . ^ 

not being paid a government salary but was livitiR 
pension. He also insisted that Bush "madt. u,> 

statements.”^ During the hearings, Cranston V 
Gregg of using Rodrigu ' • • - >•' 



a 


Cranston 

Rrx^ez waa m;;h;d iihkk 
.he S^ale Departmem. and .icn, Pa„l (lorma,. Ke;L 'f 
U.S. ^thern Command, .all l„e» llul ihe illesal ,i»im. .^i 

Grecesm-d hTh 1 ? ^ Americ i 

A. hia OHver Nr-.lh^ieliV^.klt::: 


30 . _■ ■ — l’“. ■" louch 

i^??‘".'’"VB“0Nn">."rr l,r J., M*y «■ 1W>. 


york Times, May 13 , jygy 

32. Joseph Mianowanv "hUmi * n , 

May 13. pigy. ' ' ‘ “‘H uhh irxo.,,.i,„„ ^ 

33. Emerson, qp. efr., n fs.,.,, . 


bntra 


CovertA. 


e«^ e3 C7 - ...a., O«IVaa0r'||1 ^ ^ 

ment as “a cover story,” to which Gregg replied n ' 

\xrac txfxxviHirifT -rfifK^-r l^ill * HU ( n 




ft 




— (IvH 

was prodding ‘‘a rather full-blown example of a' 
theory.”^™ ^ 

That Donald Gregg had blithely lied under o ui 
parent to eve^one. Even one of his Republican sim ' 
the committee, Sen. Richard Lugar (Rep-lnd!’’"^.*^''*^^ 

some of Gregg’s testimony “certainly strains belie ’'r'* ' 

Republican, Senator Mitch McConnell of Kcntui kv 

perhaps disingenuously, certainly inaccuraidy i'h.r't 

BiKh ambassadorial appointments of individuals moi s” " 

ly mvolved in the Iran/conPw affair than (iregg Iv.j ^ n 
through”^ ' '"88 nail sailcj 

Ultimately it was power that overrode pcrcenliutK ««. , 

S I'™"'' ’"■'i 'wC 

ush, whose popularity was soaring. Just to get the admin, 
istration to release relevant documents it had been 

promise to schedule a vote oi. 
for J Democrats. TcnySiir 

hie v^f C^^^nston’s cxplanatioiu 

ms vote -that he was afraid “the path would lead lo Bush 

ir Gregg was lying,” said Sanford, 

president, which is different from 
Oh, really? 



Ill 



35 I April 24, 1989. 

Jun?i5°I^ * ‘«s‘imony before the Senate Foreign RcliUonl 

Abom “Gregg: Kept Burt J 

ticism Greet Ex-Aides’ Contra TestinioiV*^'^*^ 

ticism. W»shmgto„ Post, May 13, 1989. « 

J«n?22 iZ 

Dept. Budget, 4 NominaUoti* Adv^ 

Options Delayed 1 Appointee," IFasA/zigroft Post, 

40. McGroiy, qp. or., n. 38. 
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HiisIiN Hoy’s Club: 


Skull and Bones 


1 Is «n. .ubcr <»l llu> niln.K elite, fJcorgc Bush must meet 

Uc imiM he wliitc, be must t>c male, and he 

* fxdcmp: to certain elite clubs and 

uisnninonN wlm b bclf> to ciiMirig!ji;,|i him from 

jhvvse he IS i'.illed upon lo i iilc, 

tJcotgi' Hush IS a iiuinijcr oJ Skull and 

Hones, .iit elite seeiet Muiety o|>cn only to a 

s. leet mall's in llieii senior year at Yale 

I'liiwisiiv 11 lilts i liil» appears somewhat cx- 
, |uMonaiv. don't woiiy; they have made great 
Nil ides m the past lew years. Recent Bonc.s in- 
, tut tees iiu liitle a lew hlaeks, gays, and even 
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s. une loieign students. However, it ha.s been 

t. ud that it Women were ever allowed into the 
s.'. u ( "liMtih ■ (meeting place) ol Skull and 
Hones, the tomb would “have to be 
Inilkhveil"' 

rhe imiHufanee of tSkull and Bones is not 

that it pr ovides g(KHlgo.ssipalH)ut young males 

doing sliange things in tombs, but that it 
pii'vides a eeitain liond birlwcen members 
whieh they eaii v for life. Membership to Skull 
and Bones i.s the fii.sl initial ion into the world 
ot I vwet |v>li( ie.s and capil iili.sm. It is .somewhat 
akin lo a '‘jtmloi " old boy’s network. 

One of the interesting asf>ccl.s of this secret 
,siviet\ is the number of Bonc.s members who, 
graduation, move on lo do intelligence 
n\nk, 1'heie has even been informed .specula- 
tion that tliei e i.s a ‘ Hone..s ceil” in the CIA. 

Whether there i.s a Honc.s cell or not in the 
n.A is i>[>en to intoic.sliiig debate. We can, however, examine 
the histories of .sevcr.'tl Honesmen who have gone on to U- 
hrstrioiis careers in iiilclligenec work. 

One ol (he mo.st iimisual Honesmen i,s the Reverend Wil- 
luitn Sloiiiie ('oftiii, Jr. Known l)c.st for his anti- Vietnam war 
aetmliesand his |H>li(ical activism at Riverside Church in New 
^ork C'ity, .Sloane Coffin was recruited by the CIA shortly 
alter he griiihiaied from Yale in 1949. Although his tenure at 
the .■\gcney wa.s .short, he i.s one example of the CIA’s use of 
the .seerel .society to fill their rank.s.^ 

.Another ilfii,strious .Skull anri Hone.s member with close ties 
to the CIA is arch conservative and renowned propagandist, 
William l-\ Huekley. According to .several experts on the CIA, 
Huekicy Ivgan his cooperalion with the Agency while he was 
*1' Mexico City in 1952, where his g(K>d friend, E. Howard 

I. Ron Koscntiaum, "'Ilic 1 uni .Sci rets of .Skull and Bones,” Esquire 


SHULL flHD BOnes 


DJ-D 
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September 1977, DiiviiJ Uuiibip/'Yalc Secret Society Resists Feck 
^ rypi/ JSfew y !wh\s, Novrmbcr4, 1988, pp. IJI-2. 


Hunt, was CIA station chief at the time,^ 

As an interesting aside, Buckley and Bush (as well as many 
other Washington and business elites) are members of the 

“prestigious*’ older-boys California getaway, 
‘^The Bohemian Club,” 

It is not surprising, given the Buckley 
family’s wealth and status, that Bill’s older 
brother, James Buckley, is also a member of 
Skull and Bones, From 1981-82 Buckley was 
Under Secretary of State for Security Assis- 
tance, Science, and Technology where it was 
his job to see that U.S, military aid went to sup- 
port the right regimes,^ 

He once stated that CIA covert activities in 
Chile, which led to the overthrow of democrati- 
cally-elected Salvador Allende, were necessary 

It was only by virtue of covert help 
by the United States that these free institutions 
were able to survive in the face of increasingly 
repressh^e measures by the Allende regime.”^ 
Buckley was also directly connected to the 
work of the Chilean secret police, DINA, In 
September 1976, DINA agents assassinated 
former Chilean diplomat Orlando Letelier and 
his colleague, Ronni Moffitt in Washington 
DC- “Independent researchers verified 
through the FBI and Department of Justice*- 
that on September 14, 1976, one week before 
the Letelier assassination, Michael Townley 
and Guillermo Novo [two DINA agents in- 
volved in the assassination] drove to the office 
of Senator James Buckley in New York City for a meeting. 

Buckley had helped finance trips to Chile for Novo and others 
close to the killing ”^ 

When CIA agent David Atlee Phillips was accused of being 
involved in the assassination he started an organization en- 
titled “Challenge: An Intelligence Officers’ Legal Action 
Fund.” The board of “Challenge” included former CIA direc- 
tor W i l li a m Colby, former CIA Inspector General Lyman 
Kirkpatrick, former intelligence officer General Richard 
StiUweU, and interestingly, James Buckley. ■ 

Hugh Cunningham, Bonesman from the class of 1934, is a 


3- Donald Freed and Fred Landis, Dcsth in Washington: JTie Murder of 
Orlando Letelier (y/cstpoTi^ CT: Lawrence Hill and Company, 1980), p* 152; 
Winslow Peck, ""Death on Embassy Row,’’ CounterSpy^ December 1976, p. 
65, 

4. Ronald Brownstein and Nina Easton, Reagan *s Ruling Class 
(Washington, DO The Presidential Accountability Group, 1982), p, 568. 

5. Ibki^ p. 570. 

6. Freed and Landk, c^. at., n. 3, p. 168. 

7. Louis W<^, “Old Soldier Fade Away... Old Spies Lobby,” Cbve/f- 
Action Information BuSetin, December 1980, p. 27. 
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FOrXDED 1832 


Edw ard Willi am.sox Axdrew.s, Jr. 

ThOM.AS WlLLLAM Li'DLOW' AsHLEV 


Lrcirs Hor.atio Builow. Jr. 
GEORtiE Herbert Walker Bi sh 


John Erw ix C.ArLKix.s 
William Ii dkixs Clark 

XA'ILLIAM f.AMES CoXXKLLV, Jr. 

GEORtiE Cook. Ill 


Exdicott Peabodv D.avlsox 
David Charles Grimes 


Rich.ard Elwood Jexkixs 
Doxald Lov.al Le-avex worth 


Rich ard Gerstle M.ack 


Thom.as Wilder .Moseley 


Fr.axk O'Briex, Ir. 


Philip O’Brie.x, Jr. 

Georoe H.arold Pfal*. Jr. 
Samuel Sloaxe Walker, Jr 
Howard Saa re Weaver 


Vallfau Wilkie, Jr. 
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Rhodes Scholar with a lengthy career in the C:iA. He was in 
the .Agency from 15>47 to 1973 during which lime he served 




the CIA in 1951/^ Uaviosor. tree -eset 


top positions with the Clandestine Services, the Board of Na- 


tk>nai Estimates, and was the Director of Training ^rom ^ 

73. He also served with the CIA^s precursor, the en ra 

Intelligence Group from 1945-47.^ 

William Bundy is a Bonesman from the class of 1939. Bundy 

began his intelligence career in the OSS during World War II- 
From 1951-61 he worked at the CIA^ including at its Office o 
National Estimates.^ During the Vietnam War, he was the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Asian Affairs and a vocal advo- 
cate for escalating the war. 

A true Cold War liberal, Bundy expressed his belief in the 
necessity of CIA covert actions in his foreword to the book 
77ic Counter-Insurgency Era: **The preservation of liberal 
values, for America and other na- 
tions, required the use of the full 
range of U.S. power, including if 
necessary, its more shady applica- 
tions/’^^ "Shady applications” is a 
veiled euphemism for covert ac- 
thities which support dictators, over- 
throw legitimate governments, and 
contribute to the destabilization of 
world order. 

From the class of 1950 comes 
Bonesman Dino Pionzio. His claim to 
fame was the time he spent as CIA 
deputy chief of station in Santiago, 

Chile in 1970, during the massive CIA 
destabilization of the Allende 
government. He is also a member of 
the Association of Former Intel- 

The CIA proved 
not to be lucrative enough for Pionzio 
so he left his intelligence career be- 
hind and became an investment 
banker. As of 1983, he was a vice 
president at the investment firm Dil- 
lon, Read, (Just to illustrate how 
small these circles really are — 

Nicholas Brady, the current Secretary of the Treasury was the 
co-chair of Dillon, Read and a graduate of Yale University, 
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Richard A. Moore. Moore .. 
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Work.^^ 

In the 1970s, Moore 
sistant to President Nlxo^j 
thick of things durins the Wa ^ ^ 
scandal. Ax his recent c 
confinnation hearing fca 
Ambassador to Ireland 
asked by one of the 
bers if he was one of 14 aaa^/?^ 

unindicted co-conspirators of S 

Watergate scandal.^ 
however, emphatically '■ 

cusation. It is interesting to nsag. 
Moore, a Bonesman frwn 1935 ^ ^ 

recently appointed to a high-lev^ 
State Department post ' ' ^ 

Bush, Bonesman, 1948. 

The list of Bonesmen-inad 
goes on and on and inducts Mc- 
George Bundy (National Secarlty Ad- 
viser to Kennedy and John^s), 
William Draper (Defense Depan- 
ment Import-Export Bank, etc.), 
Dean Witter, Jr. (investment banker), 
Potter Stewart (Supreme Court Jos- 





Brady, however, was not a Bonesman. He belor^ed to another 


* ^ vjLwvToii v^oupreme M)U 

tree who swore in George Bush as Vice President in 
John Forbes Kerry (Senator fro 

T _ „ J /'wr* , 
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Yale secret society called *^Book and Snake. 

From the days of George Bush’s father, Prescott Bush 
les former spook F. Trubee Davidson. Davidson, a Bones- 


co 


Massachusetts): 

^ru t^russmger protegd and former Ambassador to China), 

Robert H. Gow (president of Zapata Oil, once ownedbyBush 

M w c had pt^ible links to the CIA V and HftnrvT. lice of 

Time-Life fame.^® 
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8. Victor Marchctti and John D. Marks The riA th , r, a new) boys network helps to illustrate the old 

Dell Publishing Co., 1974 ), p. 110-11; Yale AlumdDhS^' extent of Bnnlrmt^K^ U’s who you know.” Given the 


. Konald Payne and Christopher Dobson Whn\ Whr, 17 • 

York: St. Martin’s Press. 1<«4), p!lTo ’ Espionage, 

\yashwgton Connection and Th^Wo^j^'^^ Herman. The 

Press, 1979), p. 373 , ^ Pasasm (Boston: South End 

omcc^ m 


^ luiuw, 11 s WHO you know, uiven me 

extent o Bones members in intelligence, it is aRn “how you 
come to know it.” • 


-4 special thanks to Peggy A.dler- 
search assistance for this article. 


13. New Yonlr Times, July 5, 1951. 

15 ^ewsteneriPaxis.), May 24, 1989. 

15. Post, August 8, 1989, p. A15. 

16. Yale Yearbook, 1969. 
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flere Today, Here Tomorrow: 


Bush’s “Secret Team” 


by Jane Hunter* 


The media honeymoon that marked the first weeks of d 
Bush administration soon gave way to complaints that the ne 
adminish-ation had no overall direction and no foreign polic 
In April 1989, New YotIc Times White House correspondei 

>Iaureen Dowd noted that: 



of the “first hundred days” will suggest that the President 
has done little of note so far. They are nervous that pun- 
dits will charge that Mr. Bush has no agenda, no money, 
no strategy, no message, no ideology, no world view and 
no explanation of his mj^terious role in the Iran-contra 
scandal. 


It might take some time for George Bush to assemble a 
coherent foreign policy, even one simply for purposes of dis- 
play. However, from the very beginning, the Bush administra- 
tion has had the mechanism — and the actors in place — for 
pursuing a covert foreign policy. 

The day after his election. Bush announced he would 


receive daily briefings from the CIA. According to a former 
CIA official, “This is a major change. It says that Bush wants 
a very close and direct relationship with the agency, vrithout 
any filters in between. It says something about the role of in- 
telligence and the degree to which the CIA, not the other in- 
telligence agencies, is going to be a major influence on policy 
development. It says to me that the agency is back in the sad- 


dle. 


«2 


Well before he took the oath of office. Bush wrote a letter 
to UNTTA leader Jonas Savimbi assuring the longtime South 

African and CIA client of continued U.S. support for his war 

DOves as president was to 


against Angola. One of Bush’s first 
make a highly unusual appearance before the CongressiOTal 


Intelligence Oversight Committee, as kin g them to fund a 
operation to infl uence the May 1989 Panamanian elections 


Unlike the ideolt^pes of the Reagan era, the Bush people 
have no dri ving need to unite the nation in a war agai n s t god- 



le Hunter is the author of several books and contributor to serveral 
newspaper as well as editor of the independent monthly report ^ 
veign Affairs which is available for $20 per year from: Israeli Foreign 

t, P.O. Box 19580, Sacramento, CA 95819. 

1. Maureen Dowd, “White House,” New York Times, April 14, 1989. 

2. News Conference, November 9, 1988; Stephen Eagelbcrg, “With Bush 
in the Oval Office, Is the CIA ‘Back in the Saddle’?” New York Times, 
I’tovember 13, 1988. The article notes that the CIA briefed Bush every morn- 
ing when he was Vice President, after which Bush “usually attended the na- 
tional security brieflng for Mr. Reagan.” 

3. Doyle McManus, “CIA Aids Opposition in Panama Ejection,” UxAn- 
8^>es Times, April 24, 1989, citing U.S. News & World Report, 


less communism.” The new adminisiralion docs not want to 
lead public crusades. Indeed, it docs not want anyone to l<M)k 
at what it is doing, or even wonder about it. 

It is possible to draw these conclusions by l<H)king at the 
history of the people whom Bush has appointed to senior posi- 
tions in his administration. By examining the record, wc sec 
that marry of the Bush appointees were involved in the 
Iranjcontra affair and should probably l)c in jail rather than 
TnaVfng policy. Furthermore, some of Bu.sh’s new (and old) 

recruits are 





The New (and 

Robert Gates: Gates was deputy director of the CIA under 

the late William Casey, but Orngress refused to consider him 
as Casey’s replacement because of his knowledge of the CIA s 
role in the Ysanlcontra affair. Now, under Bu.sh, he holds the 
position of deputy national security advi.scr . 

At the NSC, it is Gate.s’s job to convene a daily “deputies 
comnfittee” meeting of the Vice Chairman of the Joint C^hiefs 
of Staff, the Deputy Director of the CIA, the Under Secrclair 
erf Defense for Policy and the Under Secretary of State foi 
Political Af fair s and when needed, the Deputy Secretaries o 
State and Defense will attend. The idea, according to an ad 
ministration official, is to avoid the plethora of intcr-agcnc 
committees — the Restricted Inter-Agency Group (RIG 
being the most infamous, which was devised to direct th 

secret war against Nicaragua.^ 

John Tower; One of several instances in which the Pres 


dent tried to repay those who helped him squeeze through tl 
Iran/cowtra scandal was his nomination of John Tower 
Defense Secretary. Tower, as the Reagan-appointed head 
the Tower (Commission, was the man who cleared Bush 
complicity in the scandal — thus acquiring the moral status 
co-conspirator. Bush stuck by Tower’s nomination throu 
weeks of revelations about the former T exas Senator’s son 


past up until the time when the nomination went down ii 
lopaded defeat on the Senate floor. 

Tower was asked during a question-and-answer scssioi 
the National Press Club whether his nomination was 


payoff* for the “dean bUI of health** the Tower Commiss 
gave Bush. He responded: 



Ed Muskie 


im 



made up of three people, Brent Scowexou fto 
^ addition to myself, that would be sort < 
e integrity of Brent Scoweroft and Ed Mu 


4. Bernard Weinraub, “Bush Backs P 
Staff,” New York Times, February 2, 1989, 
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as 


kie.... We found nothing to 

dent.... I wonder what kind of payoff they're going to 
get?^ 

Perhaps Tower did not consider Scoweroft’s appointment 
Bush's national security adviser sufficiently rewarding. 
n,omas Pickering: In December 1988 Bush appointed 
Thomas Pickering, another Iran/co/itra player, to the pres- 
tigious post of Ambassador to the United Nations. Former 
Secretary of State George Shultz recommended him to 
Ronald Reagan, who sent him as Ambassador to El Salvador, 

as “the cream of America's career diplomats. 

Yet during hi^ time in El Salvador, from 1983-85, Picker- 
ing became entwined in the Iranjcontra affair and never 
bothered to report some of his activities to the State Depart- 
ment.^ In his (extensively censored) deposition to the Con- 
gressional committee investigating the \xvalcontra scandal, 
Pickering admitted receiving a document in El Salvador from 
a representative of a “private” contra support group and 
delivering it to Oliver North in Washington, D.C. 

The group was having trouble arramging for the delivery of 
the weapons and equipment — enough to outfit 4,000-5,000 
contras — listed in the document and wanted it passed to con- 
tra boss Adolfo Calero. “At that point I had heard enough 
rumors of Ollie's activities in connection with private support 
for the contras that I thought he would be a useful address,” 
Pickering told committee staffers. Later, he said, intelligence 
reached him that the weapons had been delivered. 

Pickering also dismissed communications he received from 
Donald Gregg (at the time. Vice President Bush’s National 
Security Adviser) regarding Felix Rodriguez as well as those 
from Gen. Paul Gorman, head of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand. Rodriguez was well connected to Bush and Gregg, as 
Gorman’s communications clearly noted, and Oliver North 
wanted to use him as well. The general also spelled out that 
“Rodriguez’ primary commitment to the region is in [one word 
censored] where he wants to assist the FDN,” the main contra 
force bivouacked in Honduras. 



con- 

tact with Rodriguez mainly concerned the helicopter warfare 
techniques he was supposedly developing for the Sal- 
vadorans.* 

Pickering’s contention tbat, during his tenure as ambas- 
sador in Israel, from 1985-1988, he had no idea that the arms- 
for-hostages machinations might be closer to the truth. The 
Israelis would hardly want regular reports going to the State 
Department of how, working through friends in the White 
House and the lizn/contra network, they were guiding U.S. 
policy toward Teheran. 

5. “How Tower Responds,” New York Times, March 2, 1989. 

6. John M. Goshko, “Low-Profile, Hlgh-Pr^tige Diplomat,” Washington 
Post. December 7, 1988. 

7. Walter Pincus, “Pickering Told Hill Panel of Aiding Contras; Bush 
Choice for U2s'. Assisted on DonatiiMi,” Washington Post, DectmbetS, 1988. 

8. Deposition of Thomas R Pickering, July 15, 1987, Report of the Con- 
gressionai Committees Investigating the Iran-Contra Affair, Appendix B: 
Volunje 20, lOOih Congress. 1st Session, II Rep. No. 100-433, S. Kept. No. 
100-216, pp. 950-996. Quotatkms. on. 962. 973. 


John Negroponte: Bush’s choice as Amb 
was John Negroponte, who was Ambassador 
the tern 
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proconsul was more descriptive - - 1 
SI and 1985. A foreum service ^\r^. * 
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tween 1981 and 1985. A foreign service office ‘ 
1960s, then an aide to former 
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- Ji-uciary ol Si- 

during the Paris peace talks, Negroponte was 

early 1980s to oversee the assembling of the m >n n 

that came to be known as the contras and to 

ing Honduran cooperation.’ According lo ii 

Negroponte “allegedly helped [Gen. Gu.stavol aIv"*^ 

Battalion 316, an elite unit responsible for n- 

death squad kTUings.”^*^ 
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Credit: Rick Reinhard 

Robert Gates was slated to be bead of the CIA but 
Congress refused because of his role in Iran/contre. 

In a written response to a question posed during his con 
firmation hearing, Negroponte wrote: ‘i was net involved ii 
the operational details of contra activities, and my contact will 
contra leaders was strictly limited,^ 

It is an open question as to whether Negroponte* whose h 
post in the Reagan administration was as deputy to National 
Security Adviser Colin Powell, is intended to preside over the 




to protect It from defeat by the ascendant coalition sligi 
its left, led by Cuauhtemoc Cardenas. The Mexican g( 
ment was unimpressed with Negroponte's reportedly 
personal connections with Bush and hesitated a week before 
approving his appointment. *TTie impression people liavc 
that you don^t send Negroponte to a place where you don I ^ 
>uble,” said Jorge Castaneda, a Mexican politleal^eieft' 


tist. 


12 


9. Adam Platt, era/., ‘‘Have Sawy, Will Travel,** Newsweekt 
1989. 



(he 


10. *‘Bu$h’s ambassadorial mistakes,** Washington Report on 
sphere^ Council on Hemtspberic Affairs, Washington D-C* 

11. Robert Pear, **A Bush Nominee Runs Afoul of the Contra * 

ybi* Tjmes, April 19, 1989. 

12. Op. or., n. 9. 
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l>ush h.t^ piokovi Richard Melton 
1 ^, }v AntK^vNadv't to I'th^mI McUvin \>as Rci^jan's Ambas- 
t'' N teat ajltt-'t until he \>as kicked out in June f^u- 

h.'lpnV)J f‘> demonstTation. Melton has an in- 

,.,e>tnvi iH' tt' unstable jK^itical situa- 

I iot»' ^ rKmiinican Re public when t he 

j ! s iiivadcil in l'^' and w as sent as Ambassiidv'r to Portimal 
i the oNfXlhrxwv ot the militan govx'rnment in 1 ^ 74 . 
Iioniealh.abit ot Melton spre\ious e'vpcrience was jjained 

irt Mi. I ll vv4ten he was i political affairs offuTTr at the It.S. con- 
sulate in Recite in Ricardo Zaratini. now an aihlser to 
iiienilvi ot the i. h.unber of Deputies, recently saw a picture 
o( Melton and reev^Tuced him .as one of twv ll.S. officials who 
iiiterii'fi^'^"'-* Zaratini. at the time a union or- 

gaiheer. s.a>-s he had b^n arrested seieral days earlier and tor- 
tured Ivfore his confrontation with Melton. The encounter 
was I'l lef, .said ^ ar.itini. Thei were wearing short-sleeve 


shifts, rhei did nsx touch me.“ Melton, recalled Zaratini. 
•asked me w hat I h.ad ^tgaiivst the United States.”''^ 


ffr.HTili.ui s^fficials. who had expected Herbert Okun. a 
Idrmer U .S. consul in Bra/iL to be appointed, were great Iv dis- 
pleased.'"* Rra.-ilian goNX-mment sources said that, while 
Hra.-il wxnild not refuse to accept Melton, he wxiuld be pul at 
the end of a Umg list of diplomats w~aiting to be officially 

d l> 

Richard .4riiiitage: .Another Bush nominee -and 
Iiaacivir/u .tct i\lst - Richard L, Armitage, withdrew from 
eoiisidcr.alion lor the post of Secretary of the Army to avoid 
hearings “that were expected to include questions about his 
role in the Iran-contra affair” as w'cll as allegations of drug 
dealing during his seniee in the \'ictnam war. Armitage also 
u'signed as assistant secretary of defense for international 

seeuritv affairs, 

»• 

In December IdS.^. Armitage discussed Iran arms sales 
with Menaehem Meron. the director-general of the Israeli 
defense ministri. and. according to an imreleased Israeli 
refx>r( on the Iraacivtm; affair, told Meron that, besides 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, he [Armitage] was the only 
rentagon official “in the picture on the Iranian issue."^^ 

Kotieii Kimmitt: Robert Kimmitt is vet another actor in- 

* 

volved in the Iran, vtwi/m scandal who now serves in the Bush 
admlnustralion. Kimmitt was the executive secretary of the 


NvSC' during much of the Rcitgan presidency. As a member of 
Bush’s campaign staff, Kimmitt is credited with dreaming up 
the choice of Dan Ouayle for ncc president. Kimmitt is a West 
Point graduate and Vietnam veteran and is one of the only 
people to know if Dan Quayle is indeed “impeachment in- 


1 X O Jc Soi^ I’aukx May 31, 198«. Rveifft 8roadc»st Infarm^hcm 

>*w*n iir ( .•t/Twrx’a, U.& Department of Commerce. June 1, 


p. -I? 


p. .kS, 


H Jc .Sijo l*;iuk\ Mav 27, t'Kl9, fRISl.4iM Amcnca, May 31. IWV, 


l.S. l<lli (Spanish News .■Vgeney. Madrid) 1400 UCi', June 2, PWV; I'HIS 
America, June 1*^. p, 42 


lf> Andrew Ro.scnth.il. “.Armitage Withdraws as Army Secretary 


New York Hme^s Service, Intejnatkjin^l Vtihunc^ 

21, 19B9, 


suraiH’c“ for Bush.^^ 

# account, Kimmitt was not part of the 

iVL r ort - Robert McFarlane inner circle at the NSC - ® but 

K -«6. (These were the agreements through which the 
Reagan administration secured Honduras’s continued 
coo^rat ion in the war against Nicaragua and in which George 
Bush played an important role.) As Bush’s under secretary of 
.slate for political affairs, Kimmitt recently pressured Hon- 
duras into ignoring the agreement of the Central American 
governments to disband the contras and bto dropping its 
demand that the mercenaries leave Honduran territory.^ 

Creseocio i^cos: Cresencio S. Arcos, Jr., commonly 
known as Chris Arcos was deputy director of the State 
Department’s notorious Nicaraguan Humanitarian Aid Of- 
fice between September 1985 and August 1986. Bush has 
recently chos^ him to succeed Everett Briggs as Ambassador 
to Honduras.^ 
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A career foreign service officer with the U.S. Information 
Agency since January 1973, Arcos had spent the five years 
leading up to his NHAO assignment as a public affairs coun- 
selor at the U.S. Embassy in Honduras under then Ambas- 
sador John Negroponte. 

While in Honduras, Arcos said he had the opportunity to 
meet Oliver North and Felix Rodriguez. RodrigueJt, he claims, 
was referred to me by Mr. Jorge Mas Canosa, who is the 
President of the Cuban-American [National] Foundation in 
Miami,” 

In his deposition to the Congressional Irdju/contra commit- 
tee, Arcos recounted meeting Rodriguez again, in December 
1985 during a stopover in El Salvador on a one-day trip to 
Honduras he made wth Oliver North and deputy a.<;siRtant 
secretary of slate William Walker (now U.S. Ambassador to 
El Salvador). Arcos said he and Walker became good friends 
when Walker was deputy chief of missi on in Honduras from 
1980-82. 

Arcos also recalled sitting at a meeting of the Restricted 
Inter-Agency Group (RIG) and listening to Walker, Elliott 
Abrams, and NHAO director Robert Deumling, discuss a re- 
quest by Oliver North to give Rob Owen a consultancy at 
NHAO. After his stint at NHAO, Arcos went to the State 
Department once again, this time as coordinator for public 
diplomacy for Latin America and the Caribbean.^^ 

John Kelly: John Kelly, a long time State Departmem 
employee, has been nominated to be Aissistant Secretary o 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Before he lef 
to begin work as Ambassador to Lebanon in August 1986 


17. Joe Cona&on, “'rhe New Zoo,” Viliage Vb/ce, November 22, 1988. 

tB, Jane Mayer St Doyle McManus, Landslide (Boston, MA: Houghtoi 
Mifnin, 1988), pp. 57-63. 

19. 'ilondunts Bows to U.S. Pressure,” Washington Reporton theHenti 
sphere^ Council on Hemispheric Affairs, Washington D.C., June 21, 1989. 

20. Washington Reporton the Hemi^herCt Council on Hemispheric Al 
fains, Washington DC, July 5, 1989. 

21. Deposition of Cresencio Arcos, May 11, 1987, Report of thcCbngrci 
sional rxwifrtiiYrcc^ Investigating the Iran-Oontra Affair Appendix E 
Volume It lOOth Congress, 1st Session, H. Rep. No. 100-433, S, Rept, Nc 
UXK216, pp. 1239-1358. Quotations, pp. 1342 and 1253. 
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Qld Nazis and the New Right: 


The 



lean Party and Fascists 


by Russ Bellant* 


It is May 17, 1985: Ronald Reagan has been back in the 
tion’s capital less than Iwo weeks after his much critidzed 
frip to 1**® Bitburg cemclery in West Germany. Now, flood- 
ij^ts and television cameras that are part of a President’s en- 
t^age are waiting at Ihe Shorehara Hotel, as are 400 

luncheon guests. 

gonald Reagan had recently characterized the Nazi Waf- 
fenSS as “victims” and these aimments held special meaning 
for some of his afternoon luncheon guests. Although it was a 
Republican Party affair, it was not the usual GOP set, but a 
necial ethnic outreach unit, the National Republican 
Heritage Groups (Nationalities) Coundl (RHGC). 

The RHGC is an umbrella for various ethnic Republican 
clubs and operates under the auspices of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. It has a sptxial type of outreach and ap- 
rs to have consciously recruited some of its members - and 
^me of its leaders — from an Eastern European 6m^6 net- 
work which includes anti-Semites, racists, authoritarians, and 
fascists, including sympathizers and collaborators of Hitler’s 
Third Reich, former Nazis, and even possible war criminals. 
The persons in this network are a part of the radical right fac- 
tion of the ethnic communities they claim to represent. 

These anti-democratic and racialist components of the 
RHGC use anticommunist sentiments as a cover for then- 
views while they operate as a defacto emigr6 fascist network 
within the RepubUcan Party. Some of the unsavory per- 
sonalities who were present in that 1985 iuacheon audten^ 
would later join the 1988 election campaign of President 

^'tUs fa^ett network within the RepubUcan Party rcpe_ 

but significant elcnen. of the ^ 

brought Ronald Reagan into the 
network that the George Busn p ^ 

sembled its ethnic outreach unit m ......iii™ racisni, 

resignations by persons barged with anti-Senntisn^ racism, 

and even Nazd collaboration. 

Axis Allies and Apologists . agenda. 

m network organizes support for 

throi# national Md “pro-fascist forces, 

constituencies which often work wit P 

•Russ BcUant is a researcher who has mon^^ ^ 

the New Right in the U.S. This article is an c ^ hied "Old Nazis, The 

Political Research Associates* The mono^p e* . j 5 from: Politi- 
New Right and the Reagan Administration, is . ^05 Cambridge, MA 

cal Research Associates, 678 Massachusetts Avc*, 

02119 * 


This broader coalition ranges from Axis allies and their 
apolog^ts to friends and allies of contemporary dictatorships 
and authoritarian regimes. 

In the case of the Republican Heritage Groups Council, 
the nature of this network can be illustrated by briefly review- 
ing the backgrounds of some of the past and current leader- 
ship: 

• Laszlo Pasztor: The founding chair and a key figure in 
the Council, Pasztor began his political career in a Hun- 
garian pro-Nazi party and served in Berlin at the end of 
World War II. He continues to be involved in ultra- 
rightist gjTOUps and fascist networks while working with 

the GOP. 

• Radi Slavoff: The RHGCs executive director is a mem- 
ber of a Bulgarian fascist group and leader of the Bul- 
garian GOP unit of the Council, He was able to get the 
leader of his Bulgarian nationalist group an invitation 
to the White House even thoi^ that leader was being 
investigated for concealing alleged World War H war 
crimes. He is also active in other 6migr6 fascist groups. 

# Nicolas Nazarenko: A former World War II officer in 
the German SS Cossack Division, Nazarei^o heads the 
Cossack GOP unit of the Republican Heritage Groups 
Council and has declared that Jews are his "ideological 
enemy.” He is still active with pro-Nazi elements in the 

U.S. 

Florian Galdau: He is a close associate and defender of 
Valerian Trifa - the Romanian archbishop prosecuted 
for concealing Ms involvemenl in war crimes of the pro- 
Nazi Romanian Iron Guard. Charged by former Iron 
Guardists and others with being the East Coast 
recruiter for the Iron Guard in the U.S., Galdau heads 
the Romanian Republican unit of the RHGC. 

Philip A. Guarino: He is a honorary Ameri^ mem^r 

ofthe<mMpbatorialP-2Ma»omclz»teeofMy*^ 

:>vemment b order to inatall a 
L Italian HerUage Council member 
National Committee advisor, offered aid 

members being investigated. , . 

the Chmese authoritarian Taiwan regime. 

been closely hnked _ narsons listed above ap- 

The names of all but ® Hie October 198^ 

S of the National Republtean Hentage 
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The final rcpt.Ml ivf the (. Hmmiwunt «l ih^i lh«' >le* <Mi*n 
was the subjci'I of c^mvidriahlc « onhttsviM,' ' well t( 


should havv been. 1'hc Waficn SN (mKu i|MU d m the lujtiMhi 
(ion of Jews in the Baltw' rcguHi Iviauv (he .VS irnit^ wrio 
comprised of Hillci 's it«yal hcnvhnu n, U ituiU'd Itoiu htv iM 
political groups long tied Iti the i ieiman N.-i.*i r.,it> Aiiyoiu' 
opposed to (he German iHcutMiion ot the Haltu legioii (I at 
via, Lithuania, and Lstoma) was itielv t«> meet a eiiiel death 
at their hands. They were now consideievl iiualiiied to ^ ome 
to the United Slates, c«.i liceomr Ametu an i ilt/ens l iitlhei, 
pro-Na/i elements from vithet |var(s of I u«i»jh: eame to (he 
U.S. (hrough nominaUv pnva(c gioujis a.vMHia(ed wi(h (hr 
CommissiiKi. 

In 1952, (he Comnuvsion comple(ed Ms woik I he I (sen 
hower-Nixon presidential campaign was on and the 
Republicans were charging the Ucuuk i a(s with l*emg ‘soft on 
Communism.” Talk of * lilycra(ing" I astcin I uto|H' tK'i amr 
part of the GOP message. That yeai, the Republican Nation 
al Committee formed an Ethnic Division. Dlsplaird fas< i.s(H, 
hoping to be returned to jHvwcr by an I i.scnhowei Nixon 

policy, were among those who .signed on I hix 
would become the embryo for the fotmulion of the 
Republican Heritage Groups C'ouncjl in 

In a sense, however, the foundation of the RcpublKan 
Heritage Groups Council lay in Hitlcr'.s network, t in Eanlcrn 
Europe before World War 11. In many Eastern Euro|K:an 
countries the German SS set up or funded mditk al action or 
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m rtlnH-illes, but it is a historical fact that sonic riakiJ! 
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ments from virtually every Eastern European 

their nationalistic goals to the rising star of fD„.j 
Hitler's racialist Nazism. **»>l 
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rightist and Nazi-linked groups. In World War l| 
a ttitfmlHjr trf the youth group of the Arrow < io<-^^ |(„, 




gaiian equivalent of the German Nazi Parly, ' 

When Pa.sztor came to the U.S. in the 1950s, he 
t U )l‘ s I dhnic Division. One of the Icaticrs of the I'jr^ 
Agnew campaign’s ethnic unit, Pasztor says that Nintu nr.i 
mist d linn that if he won the election, he wniilil 
P< iniancnt ethnic council within the GOP, as ihc in,,,. 

I rivision wa.s only active during presidential campaij^os 
I’a.s/loi wa.s made the organizer of the ( 'oun< j| ;iii, , 
on’s Victory. Pasztor claims, “It was my job to i'lt iitifyatumi 
,”1 ethnic groups” to bring into the Rcpublicat) lbii(«((, 
( li oiips Council. “In 1972 we used the Council ar, i In b li lun 
(o build the Heritage Groups for the re-election ol ihr I’l 
dent.” ^ 


I 'I 


Pasztor’s choices for filling 6migr6 slots a.s llu ( onm il wasi 
Ireing forined included various Nazi-collaboralionisl ■iiijan 
bntions mentioned above. Each formed a RepubHc an feJna 
tion, with local clubs around the country. The local ' lutwol 
the various federations then formed state multi ciIuih muii 
cils. Today there are 34 nationality federations and iiiil 
councils that constitute the National Republican Ih riisj}!' 
Groups Council. 

r Miv 




1 


According to RHGC delegates interviewed duritiKih 
1985 conference, in setting up the Council, Pas/Jor wi ni i" 
various collaborationist and fascist -minded ni"«r’ 
and asked them to form GOP federations. U cvcnlualty t" 
came clear that k was not an accident or a fluke that i'‘ "i’^' 
with Nazi associations were in the Republican ll"‘‘‘**" 


1 Jack Anderson, “Nixon Appears a Little Soft on Nxzis- 


" tv* 





Prw/, November 10, 1971, p. B17; Nora Levin, Ue Holomwn 


^ — Jewry mS-194S(New\oA: T.Y. Onvf't. 

cn Books. 1973), pp. 610-11, 644, 653-55, 662-64. 

5. Interview with Laszlo Pasztor, Washington, D.C, M*y I * 
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^ — '"7' -'w fiAic. A Jack Ander^n« r. t 

fwotc'l a«"lhc» Hiilgait.wi American organization tl, 
^^vattve B.ilj/a..;... National Committee whiSi ? k'T®! 

„ , v...fr» Nat.oi.aj I'roiii as •‘Gs/.i*. »6 vt_-..’ “ labeled 


p.,chcfr» Nai.ot.al F'r....l as “fascist.*’^ Neither the Gnp''‘"“ 
Ni»tn . e.fr.p;..K.. look iution. Professor SoasT p,a u-“°*’ 
fnrm&r offiual of fl.c Nat.onal Front, says the group gr^m 

o/sn organ./al.oi. a. Utilgaria that in the 1930s and iStk 

^n<f pro '^was 

D<Mf, H i, IS scmi-relircd from GOP activity and the 
N8(ionaJ Ptoai is now represented by Radi Slavoff 
KepoWicJin Heritage Groups Council executive director and 
head of the flitlganat. f i( )P federation. Slavoffalso represents 
the National I'rot.i >n several other Washington, D.C area 
c/^Jitionn, indudii.g one that is Nazi-linked.® 

While f^ocheff was representing the National Front, the 
lustice Department's Office of Special Investigations (OSI) 
was invcstigaiMig him for possible war crimes he was 
j^ispedccl of committing while the mayor of a Oerman-oc- 

ojpicd city in Bulgaria. OtKheffdeniesheevercommittedwar 

crimes, and the OSI never brought charges. 

Docheff* polifieal history, however, is not in dispute. 
Founder of a Bulgarian youth group in the early 1930s, 
Drx:heff met with Adolf I filler and the Nazi movement’s lead- 
ing philosopher, Alfred Rosenberg, in 1934, shortly after the 
Nazis came to power. Docheff then established the Bulgarian 
Ixgion, a prrr-Hillcr group that agitated for government ac- 
tion against Bulgarian Jews. 



Romanian-Amcrican Republicanism is led by a retired 
priest who, in 19H4, said that the most important issue for 
Romanian Republicans is .stopping “...the deportation of our 
fxjJoved spiritual loader, Archbishop Valerian Trifa.” Faced 
with charges by the OSI that he participated in the murder of 
Jews as part of a coup ph)t in Bucharest, Romania in 1941, 
Trifa left the U.S. in 19H4. But hLs political network stayed be- 
hind. The Romanian Republican priest, Florian Galdau, is 

part of that network. 

After the war, T rifa was able to come to the U.S. and t^e 
over the Romanian Orthodox Church by means of physical 
coercion and with some help from the U.S. government. In 

Anderson, op. r/V., n, 4, p, HI 7. 

7. Interview with Spaii 'I’ Riiiktn, by tdephone. August 19^ 

H, Interview with Ivan by telephone, September • 

9 Interview with Professor I'rcdcric Chary, Detroit, M , p*, 

ih^ry is author (>f Bulgunjtn anc/ the Solution ( itt urgh, 

^nivernity of Pittsburgh Frew*. 1972). 

K), Interview with finnan Cialdau, by telephone, Septem r 



Credit: Russ Bellant. 


George Bush stands next to Bohdan Fedorak at the 1988 
Captive Nations banquet in Warren, Michigan. 

government and re-install fascism in Rome. Italy^s problems 
with fascism have been much more recent than World War II. 
In 1981, Italian authorities uncovered a conspiracy in which a 
group of business, political, Mafia, military, and Vatican-con- 
nected figures planned to overthrow Italian parliamentary 
democracy and install a dictatorship. The group, called the P- 
2 Masonic Lodge, had nearly a thousand members. The pres- 
tige of P-2 members (heads of the intelligence agencies, 38 
generals and admirals, and 3 cabinet officers, for example), 
plus revelations of financial scandals, brought extensive Eu- 
ropean press coverage, the cqUapse of the Italian government, 
and a parliamentary inquiry. 

One American involved in this intrigue was Philip A. 
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11. Howard Blum, Wanted: The Search /or Nazis /jiAmcjKa (New York: 
Quadiangic/Ncw York Times Book Co., 1977), pp. 10941, 11446, Trifa of- 
fered an opening prayer for the U.S, Senate on May 10, 1955, at the request 
of Richard Nixon, who presided over the Senate as part of his vicc-prcsidcn- 

12, ‘Viorel Donisc Trifa,” FBI Memo (April 6, 1954), p, 1; on Gatou, 
“Viorel Donisc Trifa," FBI Memo (October 5, 1955), p. 2. Copies of these 

Tenor o. .h. ^ 
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!•>. cHucns' affairs to the Re- 

mhfU itti Nalhtnal « umniitlcc, who was Jong artive in ^ 

A tlH oUmy saidcnt in Mussohni s Italy in the 
)„o I'HO. «n<( ‘>f the l‘>30s. Guarino helped establish 

hJmD* divl-lon ot (lie <;OF in 1952. He was vi^-ch^ of 
flir M oups Council from 1971-75. He 

<<(«; /9«') ( outtdl convention to ensure that I^ 
f, t'fwni* won the chairmanship of the Council in 

fl t<n t‘ wHh fonnti ( kveland mayor Ralph Perk. 

( wai! ako (U aenhed in St. Peter's Banker, a book 
rtlM.yJ rti MvKJi e involving P 2, as an “honorary member of P- 
hndgn nu niht lb o/ P-2 were rare. Another member of 
(Ih> <(< I<h ( gioiifi wiib Joa6 lv6pez Riga, founder of the Latin 
«n d< 4lJi sijMad gioup known as the Argentine Anti- 
( iiifMMinUct Atihiim (AAA). 


... gune throu„i 

House appomtment process on several occasi^ 
was nominated for the little-known Intelli 
Board, which is supposed to monitor the 
operations of the intelligence agencies.^® of ** 

m . j « g I * 1l 4 




He 


% 




sidered for the post of Ambassador to Tt 

withdrew his name again, according to Valent ^^5 k 

made a White House Fellow. *** 


as 


Taiwan’s Input 


Chinese- American and Asian- America 
■ ■ 

1950s and 1960s as an ardent advocat 



t tf^tiu ( urtHUftm foit AtmtVM 


d 


l4iMi:lo fuiifiijjfig cluiir 

(ffroifpjn CiMim ir 


of the Republican Heritage 


( iiinnno wiif. nko involved w John Connally’s Committee 
lot (lie In lmin of ih, Ml diienaaean, which disseminated 


( 


»f JJh I 


^ i^iAon s Secretary 

n iihiny and mr tnl^:, of (he President’s Foreign Intel- 
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, icMucm s roreignl: 

ligriKr AdvitiOfy ftoiud undci Nixon and Gerald Ford ’^'In 

19/h, ( iinnino'ti hn nd md ally, I rank Stella, became Nation- 
al ( him of (hr t fi fti.if,,: Niiiional Committee of Connally for 
I rcft.driK • whin ( onnJIy i^ongjii (he 1980 GOP nomination 

*of prrfiKic ril ' 

1.1, In Sir.lh, got on track with Ronald Reagan. Mark 
VhIciiK-. rt S(, /!;, i„oitg/, and suburban Detroit City CouncU 
UK Ml w | now PA iving at, a Republican National Committee 
' «Ldh-,, says, “l^veryone at the WhiteTn^J 


l*V Who'*} Whu it$ At$if than hthU4 V1H7 UHtu 11 * 1 . ^ zi., 

Kf( m/I (New York and 

' "/' ,u,n n,i, jHv 

*♦*-*'» » 


Anna lilt ^ 

«ied . 

* , ’ QJ pt . 

Shek’s dictatorship of T aiwan. Both federations 

little more than adiuncts to Taiwan appear 

theU 

tion when an official Taiwan Republican Herit 
Council delegation arrived at the meeting as part f 

wide tour belatedly celebrating Reagan’s 


ire than adjuncts to Taiwan government 

This fact was highlighted at th<> 1 oq« 


wide tour belatedly celebrating Reagan’s second ' 

four months earlier. While the foremy-wc 

ih 

president of the delegation was Ben John^^ 

nhairK thp. Asijin-Amf'.rir*an j . also 


While 

irom T 

Deputy Minister for National Defense the 

^ ''“‘ ary 


Amencan RepubKcan Federation - n,i 
Chinese and Asian GOP federation members are ' 

groups linked to Taiwan. 


The Repob^Heritage Groups Connea agenda u 

Tupted at the Chinese federation’s 

the 


to Michael Sotirhos, the outgoing Republics 
Groups Coun^ chair (who later became Reagan’s a^!h 
sador to Jamaica). Also receiving an award from the Taivwl 
re^e w^ A^a Chennault, who funds the Asian-Americ^ 

Cieuuanl^S: 


Ethnic Reali gnmen t 

The Repub^ Heritage Groups CouucU’s el 
oat^ ranging rom Alba nians to Vietnamese. But ti 

ST® ‘T "» A«eau-Au 

Jeunsh Repubheau tederaUons. Remarks by a unme 

nade it clear that 



delegates at the 1986 RHGC meeting i 

C^dl*2**^ ^ to have either community represented on the 
Jewish rpi leaders say that African-American and 

uL“ GOp"' 

Herirr^^ every one of the Eastern European 

sues in ^ interviewed were foreign poliq is- 

' „ ^ called for more support for Radio Free 

acconline to »n was made October 20, 1981, 

Februaiy 1984 House letter received by tlie author in 

itincraryweredl^i^!!i* ‘heir backgrounds and planned 

Grouus *" ® booklet distributed at the Republican Hentagf 

tion Delegation “President Reagan’s {sicj ReinaugtuaticMi Cefebra- 
Times, !&) ^ 

deleMtM e^reate such affiliates was roundly denounced bf 

aeiegates at the June 1986 convention. 
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for the aK 
'■^eaty th®. - 


POW-UKto 


Jtbe “«■ *“ajor treaty u, 

features of Europe and all want a far mo^ 
% against the Soviet Union. The ni<^ 

^ d to describe countries which have 


>tle 3fr^ 

, . - cic publwhed 

'S.' 


U5^ 


Conunitt 


®*heterffi 
®®«t govern. 

~ J 


„nportunities. Republican Chairman PranV ^Wurt r /nguircr rallied aues- 

tlfe 1985 Council meeting, “On behalf of lofej of CaN. which promptiS the 

[taflt to express thanks for all of you in thif Pam -. v -r- charged with 

■ueb a vital, integral part of the great vi weri eus; • - . Latvian Upon which had 


>»’ ?tc‘r ■*” '%3s Sr*!*- 

-.n ^ '^^tLstics on or- 



tiv 

S 


5UU*a ** ' * 

Niovember 6 last year. We couldn’t hav^^ ^ ^ ^eved 
„d I wa»l you to know lhat.”» ‘ ‘‘®= « wkhoui 
A few minutes later, President Reaean u 
work of all of you has meant a ve^orP=.?J Meeting 

sonally, to the Party, and to our cause P^' 

^ers who have made a more vital contrib^„ 7^ 
tban those of you who are in this room todav t 

courage you to keep building the Party Beli^ to e»* 
nore ethnic Americans into the fold is the kev 
fcalignment that we are beginning to see tak7L~ 

Former RHGC chair Michael Sotirhos saidSTw 
^ -me coun^w^ the linchpin of fl,e RengeS^’ 
nic campaign... .The deasion to use the Reoii^n iTl 
Groups was made at a campaign strategy meeting tW^ 
aadad Paul L^alt Frank Fahrenkopf 

«heia.” He cl^ that 86,^ voltmteers for Re^Bnti 
were recruited through the Council.'^ 

Forgive and Forget 

The GOP cannot be ignorant of the backgrounds of their 
etimic leaders. When Nixon was encour aging the growth of 
the Republican Heritage Groups Council in 1971, Jack 
Anderson did a series of reports on the pro-Nazi backgrountk 
of various GOP ethnic advisors. Included in the reports were 
Ivan Dodieff and Laszlo Pasztor. In November of 197h the 
Washington Post did a story that elaborated on some of the 
fascist elements coming into the GOP.^ 

On August 2, 1988, many of the key figures in the RHGC 
were named as leaders of the George Bush preridentiai 
campaign’s ethnic outreach arm, the Coalition of American 
Nationalities (CAN). These included Anna Chennauit, Wai- 
ter Melianovich, Laszlo Pasztor, Frank Stella, Radi Slavoff. 
PbiJip Guarino, and Florian Galdau. Other persons on the 
Bash ethnic panel with questionable views or pasts were Ber- 
dan Fedorak and Akselis Mangulis. 

In September 1^8, Pasztor, Slavofif, Guarino, Gaidan, 
Fedorak, Brentar, and Ignatius Billinsky resigned from the 
feh panel follo wing revelations about their pasts or views ap- 

22 Ououtkms from the 1985 Republican Heritage Groups Counc; 

m from the author’s own notes of the event, 

23- Interview with Michael Sotirhos, Washington, D.C, Scpiembe: 


cot- 


24. 



, “OOP’s ‘Open Door*: Who’s Coming In?,”*W»^ 
November 21, 1971, p. Al. 




dWBterl990) 




■um - 


fet '■-^'*'«persons pledged there would 

SftisKe?-, ’>,^‘7-7 and views of the CAN 

„ "I announced, no serious in- 

-lace, and the campaign repeatedly 




Gaidaa il RHGC Conveatioiu 




■- ,-r 


zhMiti Jii^sbstantiated politically- 

'll i^e persons who had been 
I yiid journalists they had never been 
considet'C ‘hemseives still active the 
rthenner^- Gaarino, Slavoflt, Galdau, and 
Piffizs.^ IK srfl. act??e with :^c Republican Heritage Groups 








:i Siish defended Galdau, Pasztor, 
f 2 £ .nnttscen^ of all accusatiems of col- 
nsisTari diev are all boaorablc men. But the 


beiies his assertions. 



s con 






empioynient, anti-ethnic discrimination 
^iirh It has offered instead the fasdsm 
i the Heritage Council, which focuses 
Free Eur ope and stopping Justice 
Nazi-era war criminals who 2- 


xuntry. 
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NED ()vert Action: 


Intervention in the Nicaraguan Election 

In William Robinson and David MacMichael* 


A grcal deal of attention Is being paid ti> the Nieiiraguaii 
election, to he held on February 25^ While niosl tuilsule 
observers see (he elections as a contest between the gtnein 
ing FSLN (the Sandinistas) and their political opposition 
within the country, the Sandinistas view' (he elections as 
another stage of the struggle between the Ntearagiiaii Revolu 
(ion and the government of the United Slates, 

Although current U,S. strategy does not rule out .i milita> v 
eJement, its thrust is to transfer the anti-Sandinista striigfde 
from the battlefield to the political arena. This strategy dales 
from the August 1987 Esqiiipulas Accords where the ( Vitlral 
American presidents signed an agreciuent ihal scalcil (lu- 
defeat of Reagan's armed eounterrevolutionary projeet. Hven 
though the Republican right wing denounced (he Rs([ui()iilas 
agreement and did their w'orst to iiiulermine it, many 
Democrats and the more pragmatic Republicans aecc|itcil I he 
military defeat and made plans to exploit the polil Ind 
openings within Nicaragua, The slogan in Washington 
changed from ‘‘support the freedom fighters'* to 
“democratization in Niairagua/' 

The U.S. Embassy in Managua declared it was going to 
strengthen tics and gain increased influence with the “civic op- 
position,” The State Dcpartmc^it put out a call for “other 
governments, foreign political organizations and [irivatc U.S. 
foundations... to fund the Nicaraguan opposition.”^ 

Soon after, the U.S. government began sending money, 
supplies, md political specialists to Managua in support o( the 
anti-Sandinista opposition. This was (he beginning of the all- 

out U.S. effort to create an anti-Sandini.sta pohticul opposi* 
tion. 

The V.S. strategists faced a difficult task. For years I he 0 |)- 
poation believed that a confm mililary victory or a U.S. in- 
vasion would ou.st the Sandini.sta.s. 1 hi.s left Ihe intcrnul 
political opposition fragmented and lacking any real 
grassroots political support, Splinicred into sonic two rio/cn 
partly and faction.s, the oppo.silion wa.stcd it.s time on inter 
nal bickering. The U.S. largcs.se exacerbated division.s he 
^use It made money available for any profes,scd opirosiiion 
group. For many, anti-Sandinista activity wa.s irmic liusiiu ss 

«n<J«>-«ulhorof OaviU ami ( iaimih Ihrli c U' 
SfcanguM. D«vid MacM.chi.cl. a /<,n„cr h a 

iobmson Sceal*> \eu > ,rt i\ V**“* Wiltiam 


*<8ai)'s 


Ilian jHiltiu s 

III a. Mil ion, many of the bri^te.st potential 
leader?, leli Ihe < uiirilry to join the coastantly re.shuffl^^ 
of CI A organized contra political fronts. A B 
i>e|>iiilincnt official described the situation as •<» 
policy Wiis lo take the political protagonists out of N' ^ 
our.s is lo pul |thcm| back in.” 

rims, the firsl task for the U.S. was to bring the ' 
and exlernal (Hilitical fronts together: “Unification”-^*^”**' 

fjngh- m.i.sl imporlani ingredient for the success of the r ** 

lion.”'* ’*PP<z>i. 

'I he t I.S. needed to provide the opposition with a r 
definilion (hai went beyond vague anti-Sandinkta thetr ** 
Next would tome intcn.sive training for “civic activists” 
polilteal insiruetion in building party infra.structurcs 
anil w. linen’s organizations. All these would then form ^ 
framework for the U.S. anti-Sandinista stratew. 

A.s one Bush official explained, “The 1990 clcctioi» f 

prominently in the administration’s strategy toS 

Nicaragua. I hey give us a chance to test the Nicaraguans. I 
mobilize all International pre.ssure possible agair^^t 

dini',(as]...,t(> transfer the conflict in Nicaragua to the doU? 

e.il teriain,”^ 

lilt* “Democnicy Network” 

I he National Endowment for Democracy (NED) was set 
up by the Reagan adminklration in 1983 as an instrument lo 
lironiotc U.vS, fiircign policy objectives through direct politi- 
cal ..lichen lion in other countries. At the time of its inception, 
NhD s founders explained that the pubUc nature of NED ac 

tiv.hc.s would provide an important tactical alternative to 

rlandcjilinc CIA intcr\-cntion.^ 

NED is funded wholly by Congress and its main purpose is 
^o provide grants - in close consultation with the Stale 
zi.partnitnt it) U.8. organizations working to create and 
support tlic growth of pliant political institutioos abroad Al- 
oug jts charter defines it as “promoting democracy 
a >road, the NED 1985 annual report outlines its work as 

T National Ikmix-niiic Institute for Imemaiional Affaiis (NDIX «««' 
^ memomndum, ”NKamgua, MoiucipaJ Ekcuom,” the repon i*of 
urvey miMiun, (X'tober 31 , 1987, prepared by Martiii AodenKM and Wi#wl 




mony lu ihe Hipaitisan Comnussion on Fret aiKl Pair 
11 ! nragua, May 10. 1989. Wwhingion. DC. Rodnuu is Special 
« t rtfc.de ni for Nainauil Set u my Affairs at the NSC. He opec. 
men u»n irnung he was speaking on bchaif of the administratioa 

^ Memorandum prepared by C ' 

^^tdia Anafysi* "Nu araifua 
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We Need Your Help 



We recently sent a letter to all our subscribers asking for their help in funding 
responded, we want to express our deepest thanks. 


W^' iT / T r 








To aU those who received our letter and haven't yet had the time to respond, and to those Joy;^i 
off the newsstand, we need your help as well. ^ ^ 


I know many of you are going to see this letter and say “oh no, not another fund raising letter*^ hvtf please 
and read this — learn a little more about just what CAIB does and why your support is so important 






First, as most of you recognize, CovertAction Information Bulletin is a unique magazine contain 

will not find in other places. It is an important outlet for information and an important a.s.set in the v ^ 
government abuses. - - 

We all know that the CIA is repeatedly involved in destructive covert activities all around the wf,r)d. The 
that the mainstream” press refiises to write about them. The difference is — we do. ' 

Our value as a magazine is that we provide an outlet for information that the U.S. government wooJd rafhe? 
m the public domain. Your contributions support this critical voice and help to provide knowledge for tivvu* 
and struggling for progressive change in the U.S. and around the world. 

There is, however, another side of CAIB that you probably don’t know about. When we arc r<o» »/orz - 
nagaj^e, we spend our time doing research for other writers, keeping our files current, and heiping 
ions, mdividuals, and media outlets to expose the covert activities of the CIA. ^ y..^ 


ou ^uurmous couecuon or aaia and resources on a multitude of CIA operatirms r 

g^tions, and government documents. Our library contains over 1000 books on the CIA <^rt V 

telhgence-related activities. ’ oper,*t»r.TK snd ; 

We play an important role in providing information and we need your support to continue our ' 


A lot 


Our sincerest thanks. 




Bill Vomberger 
for the CAIB staff 


(Contrib„,io.« “"f ■’•O' 8»* Washing, ... DC 20004. 

or more can be tax-deductible if made to our fiscal sponsor, the Institute for 1 
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Book Review: 






Cults and riu 


istian Warriors 




FrtHl C'hirksoii* 


Spintual Warf^: Politics of the < 'hristim Km K Sb. . 

dainood, South End Press, 116 St. BoJolph S«,x«cj Lv, 1 
rA 09115: Combattine Cult i.. ‘ 


i 


I 
















^ 02115; Comba^g Cult Mind QvtmV l>v S«cw„ I 
park Street Press, One Park Street, Rochc^stcr V't' 0> *(, ' ' 

It is r^e when a book com« along that takes the wrml out 
of the sails of the wnventional wisdom. Rarer Mill when there 
^ two. It co^d leave the conventional wisdom nuhln levs 
n^dom has told us that Ae Rcli^ous Right us dead or 
d)idg. We ve also been told Aat “cults" arc mx a ivnXrlem 
jmymore, and Aat mtidsm of “new religions" is sitnoU 
religious and/or racial intolerance. For anyone who has heaol 
and not known how to respond, or belicN-cs these notioivv 
Spiritual Warfare: The Politics of the Christian Right by Sar 
Diamond, and Combatting Cult Mind Ctw/nV by Ste>vn Ha.' 
san may help Ae convention-bound jump shijr. 

Much has been written about Wdnr , 


A 




^ t ill 

recent ye^s. But on the critical intersection bctWTcn I It' and 
the activities of Ae Christian Right, reporting has Iven 
piecemeal and there has been little analysis. Spiritual H arf 'iur 
establishes Sara Diamond as the foremo.st witcr in this 
emerging field of investigative reporting and scholarship. 

Much has also been written about “cults” and "mind con- 
trol, as complex and controversial a subject as there is. Thus 
Steven Hass an s book is a mude for th^* rw*mi#>v.-.i 



practical advice on how to view and what to do about une,...- 
cal techniques of recruitment and indoctrination used by 
“cults.” Hassan is an ex-Moonie leader, with a Master's 

r% * mm 


counseling psychology, 

^ .-om a “deprogr. ,. 

Hassan defines a cult as a group Aat practices “mind con 


trol;” he explains what it is, how it works, and suggests sen- 
sible, humane ways for friends and family to regain contact 
with a loved one, and perhaps help them find an “exit'* from 
a group that seems to have them locked in. 

The significant political implications of this are only 
touched on in Ae book itself. Many of Ae right-wing or fas- 
cist groups Ascussed in Spiritual Warfare are cults. The politi- 
cal utility of cult-controlled individuals to intelligence 
agencies and national security states is well documented in 
Spiritual Warfare. Tactics for community leaders, families and 
societies for dealing with cults are Ae subject of Combattirtg 
Mind Control. 


Spiritual Warfare 

While the U.S. meAa were obsessed with the sexual jkc- 
^uillos of Jimmy Swaggart, and the outrageous criminal 


^l^rkson is a Washington, D.C. based freelance journalist. He has 

« tartensivcly about the Religious Right. 



>ades) of Jim Bakker, Sara 
tical actmtics of Ae Chris- 
r‘T significant, and general- 

I,, !*T. “^taBce to Ictao" 

fciiMo 1 111. vhol ..I a>iie. Alfredo StrocKoer of Paraguay 
ami t he whttc mmoruy t egime in South Africa. 

S}>tnfHa} Warfare is a primer on the history, ideology, fac- 
ttoii.'s and plan.s ot the Christian Right, focusing on Ae 1970s 

ts much .uHe>uHthy reporting on U.S. politics, somfof Ae 
nuwt original and remarkable reporting is on international 
o}vrations. One may find many of the roots of contemporary 
i hii.sium bivvtvicasling in Ac international raAo broadcasts 
ol Ae t old War. "...[0)ne <“an point to a Aamatic shift m the 
I ole ot mivsionai y radio when,” writes Diamond, “after World 
W at U, evangelicals decided to broadcast mto countries Aat 
vwie closing its («V] borders to U.S. missionaries.” For ex- 
ample, alter Mao’.s victory in China, the Far East Broadcast- 
ing t'ompany was established, and according to Sig 
Mickelson. the forme r head of RaAo Free Europe (RFE) and 
Kiulivv 1 .iberty (RL) it was a “U.S. government operation wiA 
intelligence tics .similar to RFE and RL.” 

T he mevsiigc articulated the Manichean Cold War vision 
ot giHxl t'hri.stian vs. evil atheistic communists who persecute 
t hiisfians tor their faith. These themes played domestically 
as writ, and anitinue today. Diamond details how these 
themes were used during the Reagan administration’s war or 
Nicaiiigiia and cwn exposes a phony persecutee, who was 
jHvpuliU on evangelical Christian talk Aows. 

rhere are many such stories of Ae recent foreign adven 
tuicsofthc IKS.-kiscdOuistian Right. For example— Ae ex 
tensive supixirt provided by evangelicals (especially Pa 
Rvvlvftson), to the genocidal Gen. Ri'os Montt of Guatemala 
dm itig 19S2-8.L This support for Montt (a member of a U.S 
based Pentecostal sect) had Ae blessing, if not par Aership, o 
I he Reagan administration. For many evangelicals, it was als( 
a |>oUlical cplph.'my; “The Guatemalan experience, howeve 
vicariou.s of a bom again Christian Aepherding an entire 
lion reinforced a mentality...that they could seize Ae reigns 
{Hvwer and install - by force if necessary— a ‘kingdom of G 
on earth.”’ 

Diamond j>crsuasivcly argues that in order to understa 
the strategy of “total war” employed by the U.S. and otl 


^ -m ^ J -T* "-= ^ w — - ^ — J J 

govx'fimicnls, it is accessary to study the role of religion. “1 


counterinsurgency could be effec 

tivc without the use of reli^on. Because the conduct c 

_ ^ 'i * Ji 


the successful interpreta 


tion and matupulation ot a target popuiauon s uccpiy u 
Iveliefs and cultural practices, the fiinctional use of relig 


'dumber 33 (Winter 1990) 
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I A.'a» _ ik4;Hdle East, tn- 


Slu nv»r ■• Middle East, ui- 

.. .V-, ^ Ri^ .'s coUusl<-» 
UU'd u'lV’tt OU ihe c ooUtical 




V\^tUvil VuUlVv 

' r.me.U of 

,v,x t .t.»d \7u- tn%iwr North’s supply 

K.,,1 rhvv h>.^t.anK^^hl MoU ^ ‘ . ^^t that it is stiU 

. .aw,wu.u» v-vtuvfh,-i .Aploud-asistherepu 

»uu.>iu hed h> th^- *7‘"‘'‘7'7 are the 

• 

>«N'au-4.s ot W.-H «n.Tt rtirktian Right as 

,vl.,> tvs.," >h. .volm^s. The 

■I„..„u«. . » .'I .u'l' i.™munm “‘‘•‘'!"S! Ooakcd 
,h, . ‘cniritual warfare’ component 

uis«...eiK h eseajx-s serious “^:7 

n,e head ol Pat RoK^rtson’s Operation Blessing rehe 
a,ul. R.4vrt >\ 4neii. is a retired U.S. Navy Captain and a 

>, iei.an iit exnmtei insurgency programs m 
I.IS4 W anen and Harry “Heinie” Aderholt of the Air Com 
,«ando -Vvvviation established a medical clinic m Guatemma 
,v ,*t "then piesident Gen. Mejia Victores’s counter-m- 
su. ^euci uuKlel nllage program,’ The model villages w^re 
on iU.^ns are ‘protected’ by the military, have frequently been 
deJaieil b> human rights observers as de facto concentration 

t)ne of the critical discussions in S^ritual Warfare is the 
lelaiuHiship Ivtween cults and the national security state. 
Pumiond lU scrilKS, for example, how fanatical cultic group 
ate Ivmg lUgani/ed and armed into vigilante death squads in 
the riulippines. What’s more, Diamond reveals the CIA’s long 
tei til interest in cults: “At least as early as 1964, the CIA was 
aw.ire of the (xilitical potency of such groups. In a 1964 ‘Na- 
tional Intelligence Survey,’ the CIA analyzed a pseudo- 
i 'at lu>Iic I’tlipiiio cult called ‘Iglesia Ni Kristo (Church of 
niri.vt), which then represented an estimated one percent of 
ihe {Hipulalion and which, the CIA noted, was distinguished 
>y its mten.se authoritarianism, its multi-tiered cell group 
itniciurc, and the fact that members were required to vote for 
church ilcsignated iwlitical candidates.’ In other words, the 


candidates 

lA analvst.s understood the political utility of the kind of 
hcphcfding’ groups described in Chapter 4,” 

Indeed, in Chapter 4, Diamond documents the role of 
:'phcrding cults in American politics, and other countries, 
shepherding cults, one “submits” to a “shepherd” in- 
cncc, who may not control just religious, but all aspects of 
: (XTsonal relationships, finances and politics. Many in Pat 
bertson’s “hidden army” of activists in the 1988 presiden- 
eampaign were members of shepherding cults, notably 

ampus Ministries. 


r 


)f tremendous significance is the covert 

fr^ ... . A . Jl A 1 4 


cooperation 

and Catholic shepherding I 

ted secretly together since 1968, orchestrating much of 
“charismatic revival 


V ain. icvivai in mainstream Protestant and 
u)Iic churches. In fact, mainstream Christianity has 
•matically infiltrated by charismatic shepherding cells 


been 
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which peel away members or influence, even t.u 

gregations. Mainstream Chr^tiamly has not S -c. 

^ips with its cult probicm.s. Nor has the sceuW^ 

^ ^ 4 r .rxff rfcf\litir*.aUv with cn/*k ^ Lof* ^ tb 


^Jonly faces off politically with such group;:S;>. Hi 

its own. Several cults of the Left wreak havoc in 

in the broader progressive movement, notablv.u 
.. __ if-d hv Lenore Fulani. anri ft ^ 


to 

cli 





UanS Pa^ty"led"by Lenore Fulani, 

Rouche associate) Fred Newman. ^-yiuion i ' 




Combatting Cult Mind Control 

The attack of cultic groups on communiti 
profoundly disorienting, leaving people feelin»\'^'> W 
before strange, even fearsome entities. Hassan 
cult phenomenon, providing dear definitions, and • 
for how to distinguish between what is a cult, and 

an unconventional group. Hassan says that mind 

thought reform,” is not to be confused with “hr!»;«.."H or 


“tnougm 1 - itrainwa^L. 

which best describes methods used on poUtical orion ^ 

F‘isoner 


WXUCU ^ j r-wunp, 

extract false confessions, etc. Mmd control is more subti 
usuaUy involving physical force. It does involve decenti 
tended to place people in vulnerable positions for 
of indoctrination, which Hassan says usually involves 
hypnosis and sophisticated manipulations of ^ Hsof 

Hassan stresses 


0 “^ 


..path- 


,n, which Hassan says usually involves 
iphisticatcd manipulations of group 
sscs that he believes in reli^ous 


aictal 


f 

recalling the random abuses he suffered as a “Moo^^.. "jj 
is a case study in how to distinguish between fair criticism 
bigotry. It is important to note that cults are not just relirio 
but may be political, commercial, or psychother— ^ 
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Thus the use of “mind control” is what distinguishes a cult 

Ultimately, this book is about empowerment -how in 

* ^ ^ J n ai'* At* i'll A Wh A diTklo * 


w 9 ^ - 

diwduals and societies can defend themselves a gain;^ tJij 
unethical applications of behavioral sciences. The reader ‘ 

mple 
lOved 
arin- 

IV..1 vwuwvfu. . .X,* uv/vlUA uuw lu useone’s 

history and strengths of family, community, beliefs, and i 

rlitrirliial trk rRSkr'Vi 


amp 

theu 

gres 

and 


uuvAiux.o> — 1 uc reac 

provided with resource lists, usable definitions, and ^pig 

communication and investigative strate^es for when a loved 

falls under cultic influences — as well as strateries for in. 
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tervention. Hassan teaches for example about howto use 

ft't'^nrvlnc 


elc' 


mil 


Ul’ 


dividual identity to reach and rescue people from false, cultic 
identities: “...cult mind control never fully succeeds in erasing 
a person’s core self. It does impose a do minatin g cult iden- 
tity,..As a Unification Church member, I thought that the old 
Steve Hassan was dead. Yet the core ‘me’ woke back up during 
my deprogramming. He had been there all along.” 

“I have discovered,” he writes, “that when someone in 
slavery is given a free choice, he or she docs not choose to be 
enslaved,” It is not unlike people in company towns who form 
unions to stand up to a domineering industry, or societies that 
rise up against unjust political or economic elites. 
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Spiritual Warfare makes dear that cults are being deployed 
by powerful interests to further their political agendas. But 
whether a cult is connected to power or not, Cotnbotting Cult 
Mind Control warns: “People who know how mind contro 
operates will have a distinct advantage over those who do uaj’ 
Similarly, those who need to understand the Christian ^ 
and read Spiritual Warfare ^ will have a distinct advanta^® ® 
those who do not. 
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S Under State Terror 

by Teriy Alien and Edward S. Herman* 
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12 Z iz decdon in which two thirds of 

^ ^ th^ ARENA party won m 

rbf ot El Salvador. Chile’s General 

2 rs£ cc* o^igratnlate the President- 
(Icci. AlrrM ' <■ I. wa;< a &tiiig conclusion to a U.S. in- 

nipsrnicOi i*. ri *.'x, Li-e interest of **deniocracy,” that 
sb^Viic .i— m dhs hands of a party founded and still 

gtronc/' death squad organizer and 

c£, x^ceito D Aubuisson.^ It was also pre- 

> J=235 aaedia and leading liberal 

election, as they had its 
cis€ in demcx^racy. 

We rev:?r^ -ere bacigroimd of the March 1989 
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was democratic in form but not 
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UsOfiiS 

El SaK^dor were classic ex- 
:cc z ecaons” and effectively served 

^ec. U.S. mass media and the Con- 

i “iemocracj’” worthy of material 
money flowed there to sustain ad- 
Tz'iz policy was exclusively military, 

~ Jo Marti Liberation Front 



The li«2 nn^ 

Ihe 

gm|^es of 
dieir purpose: ±ey 

to tlSfifci 

and monal siipr'.'r 
giinTs rraaos 

j ^iming at dK 0 £t S .1 
(FML-V) by s co> 
elections wsr 
notary effort 

The V 5 o; reo make the 1982 and 1984 

demonstraior e iecc : r-' s -ecesafu: by failing to acknowledge 
and discuss ite r ~ ~ - .•" me Cl war and the role of elections 
in dearinc the c: :-_oo keensified warfare. Reporters at 
the 1982 eirot. : r ajz ;s: jfix * ersaliy observed that “peace” 
was the first 
fflulated in i 


_'C; -Lcy (^CI) war of attrition; the 
relations (PR) arm of this 




wean' pt '- 




suggsstinc ; 
tion of the 
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anomalv of the r ; 

the 

election to br^n£ iz 


■ oCers. The electoral slogan for- 
i t es to eiKtourage voting by the war- 
2 iyr was “Ballots versus Bullets,” 
; z sas a route to a peaceful resolu- 

ihc Salvadoran army, the 
n V party represented in the elec- 
izte scrasment of the war. When the 

edia avoided discussing the 
'‘esired peace above all in 1982, 
he earlier allegedly democratic 
O' even to elicit attempts to 
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*Tcrn’ Alien, i 
1989 election. : 

0"SuHr%:£ii. 7}^^ * 

1* The quotec 

to E Sanija : c 


'to-u u f -a_. 


c vT.zt '. ’vas in El Salvador during the March 
ii i 2 e duuior of the forthcoming book, with 
r' IxiMsry, to be published by Pantheon in 


ed to D Aubuisson by former U.S. Am- 


negotiate — peace. 

h order to perpetuate the myth that democracy was a goal 
o e Salvadoran elites, the army, and the U.S. government. 

It was also inc^bent on the mass media covering the 1982 
and 1984 elections to avert their eyes from lustory. The Sal- 
vadoran elite had been fighting furiously a gainst political, so- 
dal and economic democracy for decades before 1982. So had 
the army, which was its ally and instrument. The U.S. govern- 
ment showed no concern over the lack of democracy in El Sal- 
vador until rebellion threatened the status quo. Could these 
parties be taken seriously as sponsors of democracy? The 
question doesn’t arise for a patriotic media. Client state 
leaders who have murdered thousands are assumed to have 
“changed course” and must be “gjiven a chance.” By contrast, 
spokespersons for states being destabilized “cannot be 
trtisted,” and their word is not accepted on their claimed 
beneficent plans. 

Above all, the mass media do not discuss the fundamental 
conditions of a free election. Is there freedom of speech and 
assembly? Is there a free press? Are orgamzations like unions, 
peasant leagues, and student groups allowed to organize and 
operate openly? Can parties and candidates qualify and cam- 
paign without fear, irrespective of their political porition? Is 
the public subject to any threats of \dolence? None of these 
conations was met in El Salvador in 1982 and 1984.^ 

The 1982 election was held in the midst of an ongoing reign 
of terror in which 700-800 unarmed cirilians were murdered 
per month during the prececUng 30 months by official and of- 
ficially s|K>nsored paramilitary forces. Many of the ^ctims 
were raped, tortured, and mutilated; their bodies often left on 
public display. More than two dozen journalists were mur- 
dered in El Salvador between 1979 and 1984 and the two in- 
dependent newspapers were eliminated by violence in 1980 
and 1981. A large number of organizations were destroyed 
and their leaders killed or driven underground. 

The “main opposition,” the guerrilla movement and the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR), could not parti- 
cipate in any election for fear of assassination. Their five top 
leaders had been tortured and murdered in November 1980, 
and the re maining leadership was on army death lists. Further- 
more, they were not intended to run . The U.S. plan was to clear 
the ground by systematic terror, then to pretend that the guer- 
rillas wouldn’t join in the election because they feared losing 
in a fair contest! The guerrillas were also portrayed as trying 
to disrupt the election, and voter turnout was used as a 

Z For a full discussion, see Edward S. Herman and Frank Bi^hMd, 

Demoostratioa Elections: U.S. Staged Elections in the 

Vietnam, and El Salvador (Boston: South End Press, 1984), pp. 119-26. 
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tiN <m iiiiimi/t iiml ol li <• r rCW vcd 

iu>d (Iti'n IriuJj'i .H ii>M' •Jmi |»ly. I killings *n 

(H*M (Mil lx‘fwcMMi VMl iukI fVH8^ J iilcia , 

with l(»iM iirwgf<»upN (omin/j; info ^xl^l(MK■c and (hrcafcning 
“Mifn'fcMstvrs “ 

r.ihic I sfiowN ih(* iiijfiilKM ami type ol aMack-s on civilians 
lot the year l‘^K 8 , <J<m ivimI lioin (lie Id Hcscair CViro/io/r:^ and 
lisi ol abiisrs loi iIijM y(M'ti I hr vasi majorilyof I hese incidents 
weu ( an it cf tnil hy nuMiihri s of I he army an<J sc( nrily forces, 
It should be imk'd I hat (lie hirgcsl ilrin, '*C Captures of 

C'mhaiis by Uniforrurd Soldiers or ‘Heavily Armed Men in 
Civilian Clothes'/’ is almost ciilircly I he result of operations 
of state ageiMs, to whom we may also allor ale virtually all of 
the large total for “Assassinalions.” The flavor of the reality 
that lies behind these numbers is hinted at in the tiny sample 
ofl'l Rescale entries given in Box I, taken from their Chronal- 
which is pages for 1988 alone. 

One of the most notable features of the growing state ter- 
ror in fd Salvador has f>ecii the return to systematic attacks on 
popular organ i/at ions and the arrest, torture, disappearance 
and murder ot their leaders. Americas Watch published two 
volumes which describcti in detail the recent onslaught against 
organized lalmr in El Salvador: Labor Rif^hts in El Salvador 
(March 1988) and Petidon Before the US. Trade Representa- 
tive on Labor Rights in El Salvador (March 1989). In the 
former document, which notes 13 murders and disappear- 
ances oflalxM’ activists in a 12 month pcruxl, it is stressed that 
the security forces have Jxicn systematically attacking or- 
ganized labor as an iinportanf part of their overall service; that 
recurrent niilitary involvement in detentions of, and attacks 
against, union and peasant c<>opcrative activists suggests that 
such measures remain a component of government policy^’ (p, 
14). ThcPetitton submitted in 1989 summarizes ease after ease 
of police and army intervention in labor disputes, with fre- 
(]uent arrests, torture, sexual abuse, and sometimes murder. 
These two documents by Americas Watch were not reported 
on in (he New York Times and mass media in general. 

Box 2 shows a small sample of the record of increasing and 
systematic attacks on organizalioas, which encompassed vir- 
tually all the major trade union groups, peasant organizations, 
the University of San Salvador, refugee groups, and even day 
care centers. The murders and raids are not on the scale of 

1980-1981, but they arc numerous, destructive, and traumatiz- 
ing. 


Freedom of the Press and the Murder of Journalists 


support for the guer- 


rillas IS impossible in El Salvador. Broadcast stations mter- 

3g r , ^ of 

g y carmy. The two large.st newspapers in El Sal- 


vador nrt only supported ARENA, Ihcy blacked out news of 

e dctiviiics and statcmcnt.s of moderate and left ODDositinn 
groups and even refused 1„ take their paid advertise^ms .« 


l^w GmuD riFIRl rk z, 

PhctorMl Pn)cas.sf WuRhi # P ^ ^^porf on the 

16- ibid, p. 125. (Washington, D.C.: March 1989), p. I 3 i. 


^ CovertActlon 


Box 7. 


How Security Forces Treat Civi. 
in “Free” El Salvador, 


January 6: Jose Victor Manuel Gomez d 
jrs old, a member of ANTA (the National a 
A gricultural Workers), in Las 


San Miguel, is captured by soldiers from the 
talion on the Las Zelayas Farm, Plan Grande^D 

c frtiinH with the feet anal l.. ‘ ^yslatp. 


his body is found with the teel 
head and left arm missing. (Tutela Legal) 


^Icr 


January 11: Jose Angel Alas Gomez, 27 year 
captured by the Treasury Police. The PoUcc ** 
that Alas dies from a “cardiac arrest” in a T °'****^ 
Police vehicle. According to investigations 
CDHES (Non-Governmental), the body shows 1 ^ 
tions, swelling, bums on one shoulder and on 
and blows and pokes on the testicles, (rnucr.v ® 


(CDHES) 


January 25: Nelson Rivas, 16, is abducted from k- 
house in Cuesta Blanca by men in civilian clothes at 9^ 


p.m. According to neighbors from the area, there w 
many soldiers on the highway that day. The next 
Rivas’s body is found with his hands tied, his shirt in W 
mouth, his throat slashed, and vrith signe; q{ tortur*^ 

(IDHUCA and North American churchworkers) ^ 


January 29 : Bodies of eight persons are found in La 
Libertad, six in Sacoyo and two in San Pablo Tacachico* 
all tortured including two young women found kanm ,,)! 

from a tree, breasts cut off, faces painted red. (£/i\ZS? 
January 30 , 1988 ) ’ 


III 


January 31: Six uniformed soldiers 

— ^ uuu ru“ 

berto Guevara Monge and his son Jose Adelmo Deras 
Guevara, 9 years old, who is mentally han^capped, from 
Platanillo, La Lil^rtad. Guevara Monge’s body is found 
in the Agua Caliente River, with the legs broken, the 
head mutUated, the shirt and pants burned, an ear split, 
and a bullet in one cheek. (Tutela Legal) 


source: A tmy sample taken from the almost 5,000 
incidents reported in the El Rescate, Human Rights 
Department, Chronology Of Human Rights Vtoladm in 
El Salvador, January-December 1988. 


I 


pre-election period, also, the Salvadoran 
^ officially warned the press against allowing 
mciting” the public not to vote.^^ This 


ft* t — pwin., uui lO VUIC. 1015 

lone m the U.S. mass media, to our knovriedgp. 


n- ‘^ttomey General Restricts Media Activities,” U.S. Dept 
’ Information Service (FBIS ), ^ ’ 
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iU>ul'U <MuJ » VV«» " >.'VA\W VMs 

^il‘s Ulkv' « IW' , )V'*^V SiV #*< 

j,»Um«iUU*»»‘4< i.U’.^'IVV* IV \\-^^^ 

f h«‘ ^ ouvfiB' ' *'«***'''^ w't'Ns^ iWw sNilW 

ihiul l*lrt* i' \vW\ v>v'v4n^ K^IVV A V-fe^V sNft 

Mv t U»««vUU«> \V>kv*!svNv 

,,>ilVli«UVH UH|M*U'UKHU> v\^«U'* V'VVV vKV¥#?^4!|'V*#^ 

VKI N A fioinoa uo« o*a> VHVW» vvUilvMVS VK^HV>*I » 

,a. lu 4l mtvrtuirttiv' ‘W* v 

tiaii DtMtuH mU NVUU UN UuB^' sW VVVV%m\« 

" U/tttUm. AKl N \ Nvux U'vAvvuv 
coKl.. oa ««a lUf ^HU J W 1 1u.au.vi 
,hc rUvtioH av^^^uvu^v. 

ck'i (VI ttl iHvuvte, Th(& V' w^x IVX ^ 

oi gnauutuvival vouvU <«w| Wuumvuuv.ttwM» ««vHV 


CreUit; Tew aiu-h 

Figtiiv I: C'l««r |>l«slk 
d«tilon». 


IvitUvtl!^ N.'VX M 



^ V ' >'V 









cjtnis A\Wxn^i Vkcm to 

, AvuHKn?vVXX>K.l- 

vV \ s«n>NNrtcd K 

vn' 4 Jv ’*^'X 

« S^**.’T''"*** ■-" \vv,^ o( ,he ™«- 

' *''' \viwiu v>( the tyncntial 

^ '''VvgOi'v./\'hus\\k\lcARHNA 



a>V 



\ 

> 





A. 





X v«s^tNv>tvvx»v«i X , ,v«vivKk%"'"' « xas of a shtunken 

nvitt^x^t x'rf \\>l'Cr§ 

Ml 't'.\Nm ^V'rvxxn in \o .> 2.5 

%m: trn^m. wm |x\rua\h- ibc tc<i\ili of the 

the itan$;txvrtat\on $tt\kc, 
a> 4 v\X crs hv the new tcijjstra- 

xX'^ f^xN^^l^^[^t^^ ai^xhex \tn|XwlAnt lactoi^ the h'vss of 

a w>CAW$ achic\ittg any useful cuds* 

\'^«s M"\x>xkr aW 5Sa.xx\ ^he elccix>u \u favw of the right* Us 

XX vxx^ki >kxv to ^^hicNT powxM and Implement 
proMrcvi 1><>se w’K> had thought that elections 

ecjKVs h\man x^ghix \mprovcmtcnts, and progres- 
>&\v Kxx xvAw>n Um vhsxUusiv>mtxcni and justification 

i^sc sseatoh tvx xXhet taoix^x. 


The exticmrlv t*Oev(ivv H .msiHvrt^tkv© >lnKc CAlkAt b\ tK' 
FMUN, whu h InouHhJ uuva UAtIV U' a hah thuHv^KHvi fkc 

country on election vlav. muUnibtcah hcHwl AKI N A \\ 
planncil Un an ()/*erw* nvi AV.aW. aovi wotHU,A'vl thsHk^A^is 
of ivrivale vrhk le.s that Imnmht it> supisHters to vvHwi?^ «a 
tions/^ rhe anm also heliH vl b< in^: uHor^ to tho 
lions in trucks, l»evlct kea with Ivauncts In the s«vavcv v ^ 

ie." Ordinaiy citizens tui^Ut tuH Iv Uvn '!Ltt 
n arinv trucks. I oi the t'v'uvvijictwc. the stttkv nUH 

he split withthc IMl N ovci iwticvtvativw iwlhe tavut'^ ^ 

a! process, anil like the t'hi iNtian I'enwwtals ft ^ ^ 

provkie private traus{'Oitation to jict its sup|A'ttv*' 




i 1 *. 



* exte 




. ,, aCth«Vaie 

K «a el«v'«v*R sji hek! in an cnwionmcnt of potential coer- 
oiofi^ k is ijK^\>!tans to cxatnuvv' ^wisiblc abuses in the basic 

^»'xvsi\x\c IVspite the Salvaiioran constitutional 

a.'ii ti,/, KnUt-hi hi>\r.<i used in the 1982. 

plastic. Figun 





^iSSMirsMtec 


®SSO, VMJ<h.’ V tOvVKMlS VWVJIV' Ul^viv vn vn-«« - .p- 

«i a taken bv one of the authors (Allen) at the 

'.V *w-<>.v\ n*e halUvts. which arc numbered, are 




Of t I million c\\p\Ac voters MV. esc ^ 

retuuees), only miUUm actually lejt'stcre. . a«v \ 


2 T Sam MOcii tkud tHiteiiitig) 

on rAr Hth' V 





OnUv>,“ VUr vJCoiS^t 


v-y v’ ^ 

,.k\^vv.v IX ballivts, which arc numbered, arc 
|stwcv vN« ttans'oKvnt |>ajvr and can easily be seen after they 
aof h%cv\.s^ bs the w>tcT in the plastic bags. The brightly 
eokvrod |vwtv lo^vs and the voters mark (an official felt tip pen 
vs w\wwk\l> HvVd thiwttgh and arc readable on the reverse 
s»vie the fiaivt . even when the ballot is carefully folded. 
Wwv'’ ' shows n-amcrous members of the armed forces 

NUnomc VV..I the ^vivlUng stations. The gov^ment an- 

w c« h Mat ch that 75 per «Bt of its 56,000 mm toTO 

waM K- .lT>'"'^'> "■' cte**'”" '*“y *“ ““““ 7?h, 

Mtt N A pc'!' »«• '«■'* '«« "*. iTc 

- ,VV M-tiK Nvahe in the country, sometimes m n^rs 

thm s.n,ie watcher 

i^fri^t'wnh fancy h.« Innehes, decorated with the party 
"Xe cann.5 Ik «-.tai« what f 

jsew'vvw hail ii*t tmJ Uvvni „„rt;cV»pd bv such sanc- 

' a* i'e wsi.hn vh' .s sometimes punisnco oy 

!'^X*t^^Stmcnt. Uvsl irf employment, beating, rape, rm- 

^ . MvsiMKl Massing was «^Ncw Et Salvador,” 

, j;. > lm «*7 

of Beote. M« i8 . PP- 
jn i|Pf, opfw ft. '■ - P- *■- ■ 
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X. X. '. rv*v i.r X Nfc>^‘ A'X> *XX' 

^ -X .^xv' vxnv i X >« l« l l t t^ 

vxn'^ .Vx<*\\ V X - . X5k - k\XftU:ii^’«R W 5**^ s^xidll^ 



■ VV- fv' 
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X-* 


K < X V \rv^)^c^X'■|> of Smi 

.' KC^XS Af VXiXX V%0C^rW|f 3^^ 


«tv||vA *i r»v %X'!ir\#f.nx ,^pPTs:<\^ 
sVjx ifx >'-vv‘^^'x'v#x v Vojtiid©d ijirjBC h joCx'^i the 

xxx^n^x^ ^ okwh K> 

% K xjf -X ’^x-x mmh:x' vcsr\ helplul \t. the 

vxr X x %XXvr?> ivx $,r \pt<s^ssstcm. 

K'HKiri X Vjixxn* TVt^a|;t ttfKkr re 

SN>.' iiS4. iv5xxv\> i??v jfv'hxieid a mi*dc r«^3< :$4^'ahii>r«n 

’Xi-x tx fifxiinps wcTt NkKiee ia ihe l^5v. 

•niSN^ > .iv' rhe s^mc m Ac jv«iMcrtttS critiqiic 

K v"t4,t.v.ini-A4ur e kxxx^ oJ 1<»S4 |^ N m C#fik^ic 



« 



"X“ r«xxx x' vlx JO seiwrccs ihaC cc^&m tlic 


.*x ;-Kr %^hs5cafxe-r 

,i»X4Kx W okx^xnr. npn»o»;> »j«p,«sn« ^ : 


% * 


t"W >X4S,> 

vV .vMuaf A t'^^s exc nxM^hj. hfitVf the cJcciH^n, ihc 
f"\*x N ;a», XA-*%4ir4 4i jvxxx*; ' To v'^abxch £hc Ekvfkxi into 
i < ■'sStt.X'w, ^o^•^K^s fVjkx\' «^iiol> offered FMLN jK\x'p- 
.4*iw*n’<t SUV” :T**rcx:^%jCv« «£ rfef rfeotoml pRxess in exchange 
Vx j^xeTl&s»cai The proposal caUed for 

irx’wejwaK xV .isr e^'Sioa feo® March 1<5 to ^fepienibcr 
vN ^x«r^MRe!]il to end refiressKvi of the 

xv'war wsowtsx' jsc ol the arra> to the barracks 

*» xAvrx?* dtto ^hr ^caihsdn^ic xsf less thrca<emn& ob- 


X ^ 'ft -X t ^ ^ 


Sat 5ite'*uii,'Vx ■Ss^-.mx-; |I, 

xV. »A‘,, k *. ;v- ', ;?. 

X Xn * Xif?vAV»»9. x^' ja* x^iwvrvlA V "T>w I S. t.'kfkuil Oh^worn. 

vX«v»ifcfc Xi> . -i ■ ' on airl a *. Scmicit Mirc* MxA'cajncil. head 

-nif X S X- S N»v»xv it Xarefc ’.djfx' xWnmented that X>ur 

^•vk> BWt • Xss |kvv »r :V x ft'?xX xXaJis. ' VA*h--e»efted President Cris- 

m xV'w.'w^ sKita .X !1K WaeVr»x. x-Jctk- \«>>- Hovr “qv tur- 

»* «^«ne xv sifrnassse iX* xwer |Mrtv^«aiic« i»te to the IdSS il! S.I 
Baank?* emv, 

l>esw 'xfJMrSs ..XI K> me k x wver pamonatKyi 

¥ vA otrvrn: i x^nhemotr. as w iKHed 

*,,^vc xttvjiw.-; .xeo^xK^H mwt that in 1«3S4. h was also 

Nvvte S 

V j7>.-?vxxw^. in :he matn-stwam media. 
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Ci^rTtv-thAi 
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t'hEum 2: Soldiers wntch over 



« ti 


^ O^aaccjftri 

Commis^>Q. ft 



clixtival cvxic; .tirattgctncnts to aUo>s the estenul 
tngee |V>i'ul.UHH\ to \\>tc; and U.S. withdrawaTfrom Use -w 

tHMt {MxHXxSS. 

litis pn>(xtsal shocked the SaK-adoran estabUshottst a>a 
I' S. ginrrnmcnt, and they spent a month hemmiag ^ 
hawing and wwkiog out the beat way of r^ctii^tbe proposal 
There were sc*rac elements c>f the estabhshment who wei» ' 
terCxSied. and the Churdt and piopular groups urged scriom 
amsidcration. They pointed out that the FMLN propose 
addcil up to the amditions for makiag the electioo dcm. 
ixratkx The I'nited States, however, was sdll cominkted to 
winning the war. and the dominant elements of the armv aad 
ARENA were adamantly opposed to doing Imsiness with 
‘‘delinquent terrorists," Thus an impiortani pjeacc optic® *3s 
R'jectcd. and a public still churning p>eace as a foremost objec- 
tive was allowed an election that would consolidate the power 

of the extreme war party. This ut)ny escaped the western 
media. 


Coodusiuns 


The March Id, lQ8d election in El Salvador was 
tree, lair, nor democratic. The level of state*spoQSored tetrvs 
was too high to allow the basic condidons (rf a free elecdon lo 



met. Among other luxiitations, journalists ctmtinued to be 
murdered, uiuons, peasant groups, and other pt^Hilar cr- 
gani/ations and their leaders were under steady threat and at- 
tack by the army and paramilitary groups, and transparent 
>oting boxes that compromised the secrecy of ihs 
remained in use . W e believe that if these electoral characters* 


t^ existed in Nicaragua, the U.S. media would find that elK 


bon a farce. As it k, they remamed discreetly silent oo the 


negatives and, as in the p;ist, saw to it that an elecOOT sp*^ 
sored by their government was a triumph of democracy. 
The victory of the ARENA party was an irotuc but 
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to restricted voting. This reEc.,:s ^ * 
iniiscle of ARENA. In 1982 sn.w 
viewed “turnout” as cnidal is ts£ sbcc^ 'f ^ 
(reflcctiiig its PR rc4e), voeaig was iepfly rof«^ : z Ei Ss.- 
vador. For ARENA, a distincth raiacriey party, nss^cxsc 

voting was desirabte because fi woiAi tend 

voting rolls the support base 
best with a small but “select” weter r^inxm. 

used their legislative power t 
put in its place laws which made registraiM» 
million or more potentially cligibk voters 
register. Many more didn t bother to vote, 
with the vote of only 165 percent the d^?le ekaoraie 

under 14 percent of potentiali) voters. Bss rsa 

U.S. press failed to report and discuss 
datory voting in 1982 and 1984 
lyic and manipulative adjustment of the vote 
Shrinkage of the electorate — 
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^ no. h, ■/ aa- t I f \i rtion, helped by the fact 

!T,t ^innph> rrfuv d tu publish informa- 

pj Salv'idor, the Senate 
ts wT!h ihc Bush administratuui and 
jBc/mdiVumal military aid to the Sal- 
• . ,»r Scp(cirs^»cr 20, 1 to show that we 

4234^ he |< risuanij is doing and we 

Christopher DcHld). There arc two 
n JX 25 - m. One is thai. even on the assumption 
.Xis - — 15 a tscxierarte Hffco means well, and is not mere- 
' t. r»3wr:^js:s5 tr man for D'Aubuisson and the security for- 

aid wendd wtakcii his ability to restrain the 
1 : s i gn al tliem that any barriers to kill im- 

Okt United Stales arc down. Second, apart from the 
ii^ratiwes, iJbere h a question of what Cristiani is ac- 
Uadcf coQ^derable pressure, he was talking to 

apeemcnl has been reached, and in 
tasdbd cisi^iiiTimise is Ukely to come out of ne- 

e^i^ed in by the Salvadoran extreme 
these ^dks arc necessary to ARENA for 

but that they will only clear the 
lor m ij^deanbed war, Just as demonstration elections 












Ifft, Crktiani has escalated state terror 
in H Salvador since he took office. The 
nf S#iadoran Workers (UNTS) reports that 
mo^Lhs after ARENA took over executive 
were 317 dviliaiis assassinated, 62 disappeared, 
a«cr 406 enured by the security forces, and more than 100 

alK assaulted while in detention. According to 

9 

over 140 of its members were seized by the 

jL 

mad pobce in ihe period during and immediately after 
_ ^ ‘ace talks in Merico City. Eight of the 

11 meralsas of Ac executive board of the National Trade 
U*aa® Fedexadoa of Salvadoran Workers (FENASTRAS) 
been arrested under ARENA rule, and their protests 
«afi Aw wi ^'w wjrarirtn*. have bccn broken up violently. In a press 

pt ember, members of FENASTRAS 
r4aiam^ rw of 64 people detamied by the National Police 
Ai-ir p*rotcst mar ch on September 18, eight were raped 
iistex^. The National University has been peri- 

gunfire which has wounded significant 
«i> H over a dozen faculty and students have been ar- 
rested, with several murdered or disappeared. The office o 
rbc L’Ei:*n of Eaitkiuake Victims (UNAD^) has been ran 

sacked aad ks trffidals arrested and abused. 

a sample of Cristiam’s material actions, but a 

is not featuring— or even mentioning- 
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Of Ae DemoCTats these events do not occur 

- a front man for the army and i 

^..sstration - neutralized the Democrats in 198 
tr liev hav>e embraced Cristiani- a front man f 
Auboissem, the death squads, and the oligarch} 
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Sahmitir t tw iht i i^UjKvr 

IVttit^^cmtic h mcmd€ ^1 

SIk>uN AfU f the cx^mplciu^n ol v^ur arfulc, on IKtc _ ; ; 

.^ui .K 4 h ;*at^r v>nk c of n \ AS V K AS ^ 3 s bombcit Wa^ 
Litv>x k'34icr> And uvundin^ A.* pCOp«^’ 

:hc d3. the otTice of Ci>M AORE.S 

MiVhen; and Rdatnr.^ of Fohrieal Pn>oncr>> was bomoca 
v^vanding slv Tl^csc e\rnis were cn k^w-key coN^r^c tnl 
I '.S. metiia. jusx as the escalaung si j re r erronsm of the 

\t*ar (summarized in our icxL aK:^Ne ' harcBy notice 
Thus, when the FMLN began a major crffetisi'VT on No%Tem- 
ber 11-12, this was p^^'rirayed by rhe pebcical csiaHishmcnt 
and in the media as perv erse behavior cs>ming out of the Wuc^ 
not as an almost incMCaHc result of a growiiig state vk>kxi^ 
which showed that the CristianiARENA participatioii in 
peace talks was a meaningless gesture. ^Another fact that 
wul J have put the FMLN offensive in mcaningtui contevtl wras 
the Sahadoran (and L\S.) gavemment’s refusal to take sct- 
Kiiish the F\fLN pre-elecikm proposed accord that w\>ulu 
have ended the war, elmimaied state terrorism, and provided 
the basis ft'f ccouinelv free elections. That refusal, the escaiat- 
ing attacks on popular grouf>s, and the increased and uncon- 
ditionai military aid by the VS goverament, suggested that it 
wms the Salvadoran establishment and U.S, £Overament, not 

w 

the rebels, who understand onJ> the language of force. 

It was the cold-blooded murder and mutilation — 
torture “ of six distinguished Jesuit clerics and their two 
housekeepers, on November 16, that weakened the 

liberal establishment's post-electton cxvmplaisance regarding 
the **new^’ ARENA. The Salv^dcMran army and police had 
been torturing and killing ordinary citizens week after week 
without being called to task, and were even given accolades 
for their moderation. Killing and torturing notabieSf however, 
resulted in publicity and focused attention, and although noth- 
ing changed^ suddenly there was the “perception*’ of a human 
rights problem! The line that resuriaced in the establishment 
was that Cristiani might be '‘unable to control” the army and 
death squads, just as the junta of 1980-84 and Duarte alleged- 
ly couldn’t control them. The fact that not one soldkr or of- 
ficer has yet to be punished for murdering any Sah^adoran in 
nine years, and that the party of death squad killer 
D’Aubuisson now runs the government and judiciary, is still 
not seen as making the “inability to contror argument a 




The nature of the Salvadoran regime revealed itself once 











During the stepped up fighting the Air 
500 pound bombs and gading guns capable of firing 8,000 
rounds per minute on heavily populated areas. The army and 
death squads moved more aggressively against members and 
leaders of the popular movements, the murder of the six 
clerics and two women providing only the most dramatic and 

episode of a wide-r anging 

FMLN, ARENA also 






aiM) rerusea to negotia 
neuCraHty of the Red Cross and 
press TOips. CivU hberties such as the rights of due process 

assembly, and the press were totally suspended. A draconiai! 


r«vk*gc « ^ ^ of ojov, 

ihn>uah «h<- ARf NA «>ol railed legislauuc - • - 

* ^ t ik'^untbc.s a.v inv<\ 


'^Cilrvuig 



thn>u(jn Hit - — ^***^*u 

\k- nw,< dc.scnbcs as inv 

l^ktions .>n iodt>-«aual freedoms, i 
hindered ga%x'mmeotjx^x:r to ban dissent and"^^ 
protest (N 


freedoms, UKludiug 


of the Christian 


fascist 


P^^^ect," 'thi 
long-staiKiing a^od* anj . 
. party. ««i ai 




In lifiht of the main focus of ^ 


^ic 


**«nsof 







jmv^rnincnu iw^av-iw* ^ 

Xnd on C>-Vs “Cros-sfin;- on Nosembet 21, Mkhad 
^ ll« R^iic. clicte of ^ 

propaganda, sharply «« 



C 

ibe military offen^^e against a go\-eniment duly accredited 
an election. -As w haw described in the main text, b(» ^ 


ver. 




ticn 


bed ofSoe 
Salvadoran .^.rmy. 



this was an election held after an extended period 
state terror which dismantled the left opposition 
ganized base, and under conditions of ongoing s 
like its predecessors, the March 1989 election fai 
the basic conditions of a fair and ftee election. 


* • 


mteresting to note that the United States 
ditional support to the terror regime of January 
1982, which was unelected. The elections of 1982 and 1984 then 




consolidated the power of an army and political establishment 
that had previously run the killing marhini». without elections. 
Nevertheless, these elections legitimized the government ac- 
cording to U .S . official observers and the mass media. Official 
observers, however, always find U.S.-sponsored 
meritorious, and no matter how biased they may be and he 
superficial their observ^ons, they are alwa^ dted as credit 
sources by the mainstream media. We believe thai 
lishment press will find any election carried out under theh 
government’s imprimatur to be legitimizing, no matter ho» 
^tant it may be from fairness and freedom. The le^timized 

3lso kill its citizens freely, if it avoids 
mutilating notables, in whic^ case 

raise 
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FEMA and the NSC: 


The Rise of the National Security State 


by Diaim 


Since the advent of changes which took place din tug ihc 
Reagan regime, America has been a presidential dncctivc 
away from a civil security state of emergency which, il c^•cl 
enacted, could create a constitutional crisis equal in sevn itv 
to the American Civil War. 

A national state of emergency can be declared by a concin 
rent resolution of both houses of Congress or by the Prcsitlcnt 
in the case of natural disasters, nuclear war, a ina.sMVC 
mobilization in anticipation of an enemy attack on U.S. Ici 
ritory, or domestic civil unrest. 

A disturbing shift in policy occurred during the Kcagan 
years which could have profound consequences with respect 
to civil liberties. Whereas civil defense planning in tlic j>asl 
had focused on disaster relief, the national security focus ot 
the Reagan administration meant implementing new ways to 
expand police powers in times of nuclear war, domestic un- 
rest, or civil disorder.^ Bending under pressure brought by the 
Reagan Administration, Congress gave the president anil his 
executive agencies sweeping emergency powers. This article 
will examine how those powers came to be, and will cxi>lore a 
possible scenario— the U.S. govcrimient’s war on drugs in 
which these powers might be used. 

Civil Security Planning 

Since WWII, the U.S. government has had contingency 
plans in preparation for a large scale disaster or attack. Hi>w- 
ever, during the last twenty-five years — beginning with civil 
unrest at the height of the Vietnam War— the government s 
plans have increasingly on focused ways of controlling politi- 
cal dissent. 

On October 30, 1969, President Richard Nixon issued Ex- 
ecutive Order 11490, “Assigning Emergency Preparedness 
Functions to Federal Departments and Agencies,” which con- 
solidated some 21 operative Executive Orders and two De- 
fense Mobilization Orders issued between 1951 and !9ty* on 
a variety of emergency preparedness matters. 

In 1976 President Gerald Ford ordered the Federal Emer- 
gency Preparedness Agency (FEPA) to develop plans to es- 
tablish government control of the mechanisms of productions 
auid distribution, of energy sources, wages and salaries, credit 
ind the flow of money in American financial institutions in any 
[heretofore undefined) “national emergency.” This Executive 

*Diana Reynolds is a Research Associate and Program Director ut the 
kiward R Murrow Center, The Fletcher School, Tufts University, She is also 
If! Assistant Professor of Politics, Bradford College and a l ^cciurcr at Nur^ 
heastem University, Research assistance for this article was pnwided by 
!^arles Haber. 

I, Alfonso Chardy, “Reagan Aides and the ‘Secret’ GovemmciU,” The 
Wami Herald^ July 5, 1987. 
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L . 1‘V iK'iiodotslxmimths.' 

I VI II ;»ii t« l OUM i vrthvt' m liviM llow.-ml .1 ftutt , 

Ih^il. shu c (hccmHlmont ot 1-0 t rhciH,!, 

M.imUng tHMwocu us mu n dietalms up « tW 
.1 . 11 u ti I ol Hit* |•lC^•dcut mui the Uu k ol „ 

Hu. Hu* publu would sumd M.H lor it.,..-' 

While UuH Hiought » naliomil nocigcui v might K* usedto 

ih*,s|iov Hu* iVi'C nuiikets iu Hu D S and lake mvav the C,B. 
ladios and guns of AniciicunN. /Vie Hu.v/imjjf,,,, 

neni <jn was aim nu il lot nunc nil ional and obviou.s reasons. 

an cditoi lal. Hu* papci icpcnled Kiitr.s wmning. 
t •sceiil ivi* ( )nh'i No. It 4'Xl is real, and only the lack of a 

i t isisbigi'uoiigli. a pi rsiilenl willing enough, mul a public 

aioUM'd enough to (Kimit it tr' In* invoked, separates us 
from a possible dielnlorship. hi ought alnnu under cur- 
rent law. waiting to be implemented iu Hu* ewni of cir- 
eiimsimues which e«n be con.strued as a ‘ national 

emcigcney."' 

President C 'alter evidently did not .shaie this concein and, 
ill l‘>77, he signed lixeeutivc Order 17148 which created the 
I 'cderal F,mcrgctH*y Management Agency to replu'e 

the b'cdcral I anctgency Preparedness Agency, fhis Pre.sideiv 
tial Direct ive mandated an interface Ivctween the Department 
of Defense (DOD) and I 'EMA for civil defense planning and 

funding.' 

When Ronald Reagan came to |H>wet he gave b'EM A vast- 
ly expanded cxcculivc cnicrgeiu y juiwers and appointed re- 
tired National Guard General l.ouis O. Giutlnda .as his 
“eniergeney e/ar." GiulTrida's creation of contingency cmer- 
geiu'Y plans to round up "luililanl negnics'* while he was at the 
Naval War College caught the attention of ihen-Govcruor of 
('alilornia Reagan and hi.s executive secretary Edwin Mcesc 
111 . 

As ( loveriior, Reagan called on ( liulTrida to design Opeti* 

2. Pjicculivc Oixlcr HU21. "I'liu'igriu'y t’ltiHiit'ancss l'\inctii'ns. 

1 1, /he /'Fi/en*/ Kegi,v/er; vol. 4t, no. ttf» ^WittihingtiHi, IK. Howr® 

mcnl I’nnltiigonirc (Cil'O'), .tunc l.S, |»p 242SM--WO. 

a, ilowmvl Rul't', How u> /Vui/ier Ihmng the rVvuMijf IM kWfSf 
York, N\. Winner Iknikt., I’/hA, p, l.SO 

4. l'.(lilor(ii|, "The linplii'iilionK of Mimui!," I’he Hv 
.'\f»er«virt, Miiv 41, l‘W() 
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, jj'iC >cucss' C dbic Splicer I, II and III were martial law 

anice -ise arrest and detention of anti- Vietnam 
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1 5425. :00 grant from the Federal Law Enfor- 
- jietti Aisnitance Admmistradon, established a counterter- 

mimg center — the California Specialized Tr aining 

nsGt'iCiC C5TI - and made Giuffnda its commandant.^ 

ae assumed the directorship of FEMA in 
•:s 5i££&^ aooded high-level FEMA posts with 

CS"" 4sd the military poUce, had created a Civil 
" FEMA, and had established a Ci\nl De- 
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Qsf&ida and George Bush discuss disasters 




and military police methods 
F February to Jufy of 1982, President Reagan 
ic rjis oi National Security Decision Directives (NSDD) — 
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nsions on national security objectives — on civil 
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rolii^ and emergency mobilization preparedness, 
’s real U.S. civil defense policy is contained in 
lassiScd NSDD 26, some of the law enforcement and 
isfiry provisions of the policy are made public in 
4 ~ This National Security Decision Directive provides 

?d counterintelligence effort at home and the 
ance of law and order in a variety of emergencies, par- 
terrorist iBcidciits, civil disturbances, and nuclear 

^ A ' 
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gave the National Security Council (NSC) au- 
ib 'rit\' over the p lanning for civil defense policy with its ex- 
panded civil security powers. He mandated the creation of a 

kin Meese lU, Executive Secrctaiy to Governor Reagan, Speech 
taoscnpi. Law Enforcement and Administration Association meeting, Mn 

Fumsco, CA, March 5, 1970. , , , 

, ' Ken Lawrence, “The New State Repression,” CovertAcUon n < 

^ BuJictiJi, Number 24 (Summer 1985), pp. 6-9. . . 

8^ Howard Kurtz, “Retired Miltaiy Policemen Troop Into Highly 

AgsncN Jobs,” The Washington Post, Februaiy 3, 1985. 

9. Loujs O. Giuffnda, “Memorandum For Edwin Mcew , 

the Preadent,” (Washington, DC: FEMA, May 16, 1984), = 

10. .National Swrity iLision Directive 47, “Emenfcncy Mob.h«tion 

Preparedness,” JuK 22. 1982. a 10. 
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Urg«, b, Februar,. ,h, 

President had approwj , „,,iio.wl 

emergency mobilization preivuedno v. ' ' ' ' 

Oliver North served on the lMl‘U u.«v... . i 

Robert McFarlane. General tfrutfrul.a nas thcio tm,. pnw 
mg operational supervi^vion. Bv the I'Mru Rc 

Reaean made it rwYc^iKU .. . r.* nii . 


Reagan made it passible fr>r a small oup y,{ yx\xyic vi 

ity of the NSC , to wieKl etuimuMiv jh'wtv,'*' ” 


the authority 

used this 
e into a militarv 


Military Rule 


, .FEMAaudthc DepaitmcntofDcfei 
i^ued a jomt paper entitled, “The CiviVMilitniv Alliance 


Jf IT M ^ - ^ , ,, 

Emergency Management” which sjiccificil tuany of the p 
visions of Reagan’s policy on emctpeiu’v mobiU/alion p 
J document indicates that I'l^MA had b 


^ — — — — ^ ’■i 1 ,^ u 4 I ▼ 1 I % 

given carte blanche emergency powers to ai ipiirc rcsoui 
from federal and state agencies (including National Gvi 

A I A A ^ JLm. J t . ^ ^ ^ * _ . J. ^ 


personnel) and the private sector (banking, t omnumicati< 
transportation, etc.) “for use in civil di.sturbii 
tions.”^"^ 


lUice op 


Apparently General Frank S. Saiccilo, t 'liicf of FEW 
Civil Security Division and GiulTritla’s fotWi'r colleagu 
CSTI, wanted more. In 1983, in a workshop at the am 

^ -M. ^ ^ n di, _ n - ^ 


1 WdULl^U JJUVIW. Ill ill 41 VYiu m inw ctiii 

meeting of the Academy of Criminal Justice .Sciences, Sale 
recommended expanding FEMA's power further in the a 
of survivability training, research on im|xtsing martial law, 

11. Ibid., p. 12. From 1982-1988, a new secret PcfciMic Ntobilualion 
ning Systems Agency under the authority ot then V |cc President Cicorge 
spent more than $3 billion upgrading coniiwind, omiiul, and commw 
tions links in FEMA’s continuity of government Inriasiniflwrc. For a 
comprehensive discussion of this agem^ srr Sieve Bmerson, "Arne 
Doomsday Project,” US. News and Worid Rcfi >rt, August 7, l‘*89, p| 

12. Op. at., n. 10.; alsosee Caspar W Wemberger. Seere.anf of l>cf 
Annual Report To The Congress. Fiscal Year I W1 ( Washington, .. 

^?Ldlee. Jr., Guts and Oloty: 7 V K>sr and Pall off ^ 

(New Y^rl D^naW 1. F,ne. Inc., 112 ^ al^ see ^ 

man, Banana Dipl^a^ ^ 

jg 97 (New York, NY: Simon and 

"If raSloODNiK CMI M,UU,b A".."..: » 

ment." A background of Civ.l Oefense and 

Planners Conferences on M , j 26 29, tWl.NcwYori 

Defense of CONUS, San Fiancwco.CA, Janvaiv- 

Februaiy 9-12, 1982* 
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. £0 light that Hhile FKMA hnn Incn 

ftispending the lion** share of Us energy am 

o ,>n building a elvU securily in- 

strueiure, it had negletUd iH 
authariied civil defense ntle. 
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A ^ Li'“^ 


ThM^ iixirp SUCH nanies as 

■" Ftc- a cm .T -EO' c ' ■' R c\-S 4 .'Nig h t 


The Rex-S4 r r. * zj^\,sz Re 3 o:iH>css Eaxtcisc Fa^ 
erase Pkn^, ioe^ciees ±^: FEMA in Asseciarion with .M 
ocher feccr'ii cr^H* oe riratssee^ Hki .Stjee^cjcs v\>nduv'ied a ciN-il 
readmess exexose e ^rc^ Arshl >1A. li was ev>nduc(cd 
in coordmad oei 3 _hc ienckii>^oesA ^iih a Jennl Oik'ts exer- 
cise, NT^i Trin S4. ± ^cxio^ioe niSian cv^nmanu ;x\si cv- 


ero^ (mciudirg Co$iHe:orei:£ U-5. Fcx^ecs tx CONl'S> based 
CN3 jHirili-eiiie'geHo sceeiiioo^ Of^eranrig K-^t! abroad and ai 
home. In ±e ccs^izeo: fxereise, Rcx-^m Bravvx. FEA4A and 
DOD led the ocher feoeoii ^jeneics and deparTments. includ- 
ing the Cenao- Ince licence Acenox. ihe Secret Semcc, the 

'if' ^ 

Treasury, lie Federii F_rea,; erf Imestic^iion. and (he 
Veterans Adininkcriaoc ::irc^aih s ir^-'.'.ac cjccrdse to test 
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The exercise aEiicip^Cici a%ii disrurbanc'es, EUijor de- 
monstratkais aad strikes that lay-vuld affect ewntinuity of go- 
vermneat and or resource 3K>bili:atkai. To fight suh\"crsi\v 
activities, there wiii auironraricffl for the military to imple- 
ment govemmeni ordaec movemenis of dvihan populations 


at state and regioaai levels, arresi of certain unidentified 


segments of 
rule. 
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1981 
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.\n UIN Wlio Ihooii t*» “>ly ‘ l^l•»H ‘I (fir pl"''»'»nj^(^roup I '^1’% 

Krl(OMK)l„„vi„»,,,^»" 

,„a i<-«ai..v. . .1, »i. I >.■• .■"»'■"' ■'"■ pvW„g,l,„ 

.1„,.„ h.K..,.', »»•' ' '■•■ ''"“".-.y f-encral ,jy ,2 

..|.,..l liom iho legal ,c.j M 
lh<-,<)lli<x<,ria-,galf;„„„,^,|’.» 

I fH-.lirve tfisit the draft Ex 
t-< iitive Order raises serioui 
Milvaiiiitivc and public policy 
i.vaira that Bhould be furtber 
adtlrrsr.crl before this 
piopoHiil is submitted to the 

I'rcsidcnt. In short 1 believe 
that tlir. role assigned to the 

Federal I'nu rgetu y Managcinrnt Agency (FEMA) on 
the revised Fixer ulivr ( )i dcr cx< ccrls its proper function 
as a eorirtlinufing agenr y for emergency preparedness. 

rliis ncparlmcnt arul others have repeatedly raised 
serious iHibt y aiul legal objections to the creation of an 
V.mergemy r /ar' role for ll^MA. Sfrccific policy con- 
cenis regarding recent FliMA initiatives include the 
ahaiulonnienl of the principle of 'several' agency respon- 
aibilify amt the ex|)atisioii of the definition of severe 
eniergriu'ic.s (o cneompass ‘routine’ domestic law enfor- 
cement cmcrgtmcie.s, I .egal objections relate to the ab- 
.sence r»f Fresidr'utial or < 'tmgressional authori7.ation for 
unilateral b'KM A directives which seek to establish new 
Federal flovcnimeiit management structures or other- 
wise task I'abiiu i ticpartincnts and other federal agen- 
cie.s.*'* 


The Fall rifFF. IMA 

Smith s letter signaled what seemed to be the beginning of 
the end lor M'MA ami Kcagan’H Emergency Mobilization 
Preparedness lloaul. I'cdcral Iturcau of lnvc.stigation Direc- 
tor William Webster ha«l fneviously complained when 
FEMA s nuector rtf Civil Set uriiy, (Jcncral Salcedo, had in- 

trui cd iiitothe Mirtidoineslir intelligence jurisdiction under 

t K rubric t)l counter tcrrorisin. Salcedo was forced to turn 
over to Webstci some 12, (KK) names he had been compiling on 
a lust of potential threats to civil accurity.^’ 

Furthermore, it came t«) liglil that while FEMA hadb^n 

cxjxiu mgthc lion’s share tifits cner^ and funding on build- 
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sibmties. Reagan's Huai natkmal Sx 

> ^ 1^56 states that the NSC vs the peinscu^ui. Ivvatt i’r 

co^deration of national sevurny envr^iiey peeeitPS\a»£S 5 
po cy and will arrange ft^ V'xcvutivc bt a^ fe ^ 1^4153311 
assistance to, the Coixgress and the Federal mdioam* lat* 
tional sec^ty emergency prepare vUkss tx^er$. 

The Director of FEM.\ has nv>w been prem^xce or A»w?ic^cr 
to the NSC on mobilbation pretwcvtecsx ct^u 
tinuity of government, lechuv>lv'»gWal ’ x ie 

sues, as appropriate/' The Director of FFM v ?v x 
authorized to assist in the implemeutation v>f <'cui'‘r^ 

emergency preparedness policy by vxvv\hn^cj;?g cccrjii. 
departments and agencies; as well as slate ajs^c: <x . 1 ^ 
ments. The exercise program is to continue msz. rrz- 

cedures ‘‘will be designed and dcveiotxxi to o« v^xie 
flexibility to the Presidenl for his iinplcaKutarico vx c v^jcr^^r 
cy actions/’^ 

On the same day that Reagan signed Ev> 1>-S> 7c 
signed the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of wh^b 
another in a series of get-tough but-dc^ n^Hm^ 
produced by the Reagan AdmurisiraCkm If 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act fails — a victim of >- 

bureaucratic in- fightmg — then Executive Ordes a^C'vS. 
become an historic document in the war on dru^ 
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The National Security State and the Omjt War 
The U.S. government’s proposed "wiir on 
such case in which the 11 .S. goverument w\U have i ^c>:t 

to use the national security apparatus to suppress c. 
ties It mavbe the first opportunity to call mto aetvn 

7 ,Sg and expend u«d in doxkT <V= -•« 

preparedness network. _ 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act was jvassed m the b.sui 
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NaUonal Sccur.ty ( \,u 
It IS here in the NS( jj, 

ultimate druR war umlll'w 

fought. All it would take ^ 
President determined'.^ 

K-ueh, a Congress pUant enough, and people desperat, 

the drug war in Amenca to be declared a nation 
iti s cunty emergency* If ^tid when that happens^ the N$C 
is part of civil emergency preparedness - would be in char». 
of Us implementation under the guidance of the President 

A national security emergency would without a doubt dc 
crease drug use in America. The government would be au. 
thon/ed to increase domestic intelligence and surveillance of 
U S citizens. State security measures would be enhanced bv 
res'triciing the freedom of movement within the U.S. and 
granting the government authority to relocate large gxv'ups of 
civilians at wiU. The U.S. Continental Forces and a federal- 
ized National Guard could seal off borders and take control 
of U.S. airspace, all ports of entry, and interstate highwnys.'^ 
It was James Madison’s worst nightmare that a righteous fac* 
f ion would some day be strong enough to sweep away the con- 
stitutional restraints, designed by the framers to prevent the 
tyranny of centralized power, executive pririlege and arbitrarv 
government authority over the mdividual."” These restraints, 
the balancing and checking of powers among branches and 
layers of government and the civil guarantees contained in the 
Bill of Rights would be the first casualties in a drug-induced 
national security state with Reagan’s civil emergency pre- 
paredness unleashed. 

Nevertheless, there will be those who will welcome the Na- 
tional Security Council into the drug fray, believing that in- 
creasing state police powers to emergency levels is the only 
way left to fight America’s enemy within. In the short run, a 
national security state would probably be a relief to thavc 
whose personal security and quality of life has been dimin- 
ished by drugs or drug related crime. And as the general 
public watches the progression of institutional chaos and sc> 
cial decay, they too may be willing to pay the ultimate price 
one drug-free America for 200 years of democracy. • 

31. op. cit., n. 27, Section 1003, paragraph (f), p. 41S2; also see Diane 

lets, “Bennett’s 2 Battles: Drugs and Politics,” Boston Gtobe, January 1: 
1989. . 


j*. 1 nc rosse Lxumtatus Act passed by the U.S. Congrv„ ... - 
pro ibited the use of federal troops in civilian law enforcement. Legislate 
|Mi!.sed by Congress from 1981 to 1988 has substantially undennined t 
Posse Qwi/tofiw Act permiting U.S. Continential Forces and active ttsen 
which constitute a portion of each state’s National Guard to participate 
domestic law enforcement. See: 1982 Department of DefL (DO 
Autho^tion Act’s amendments to title 10 U.S. Code, Sections 371-37S< 

nr^r,’ p»peration with Civilian Law Enforcement OfHcial 

UOD Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1985 which amends tide 10 Code 
changing the meaning of “active duty” as it relates to Air Guard Rescivc p 
sonnci; and National Defense Authorization Act, FY 1989 which 
iiUe 10, section 371-378 and adds Sections 379 and 380 for drug intt*»«- 
arid law enforcement (Public Law 100-456, Section 1105). Also see. f 

AlelcMndra M. Rohde, “Pushing the Umits of Posse Comitatus,” * ' 

I tuard Magazine, August 1989, p. 22. 

33. James Madison, “Checks and Balances”, The FbdcTahst Papcru. 
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April 10, they flew Itxwn Panaina tc* C'oioatfbia, ptched up a^H>ut 
40() kilv^ianus v>< twainc and landed the sh^Mnenc at Cut^ 
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Miami. After this operation, the MININT ofliciaLs 
^ided to stop the operation for the rest of the year ir 
>us dealings with Cuba moved his operatk^’^" 
The few Cuban officials involved had received a uv^ 
roxiinately $400,000 from their deal with Rui?, ' 
is DE.A and pa-obably the CIA, were both involved ,n 
d tncwiedgeable of these operations as early as the sum 

T when a DBA undercover agent infiltrated 

CebaBos's organization. Coincidentally, in late July Ruber 

gray jmrchased a Cessna 401 aircraft which was used to 
transport the drug shipments. It is not clear from the court 

5 in the case how Ceballos was put in contact with 
Ruiz, but accerding to the documents, U.S. law enforcemew 

aware that Ceballos and Ruiz met at least as 
y as October 1986, which is about the same time that Rui? 
approached his Cuban relative Ruiz Poo. Meetings among the 
U.S. -based participants were held at Chang’s offices in Miami 
vkiiicii were recorded on videotape. 

In February 1988 Ruiz and his co-conspirators Indudinc 
his son Ruben Ruiz w'ere indicted by a Federal Grand Jurv 4 
MiainL" At the same time, Hugo Ceballos and 10 others were 
arrested under a separate indictment.^ In July 1988, Ceballos 
achl his cohort involved in smuggling the drugs into Florida 
were cscajfkted.^® Ei^t months later, in early March 
Ruiz and his son pleaded guilty, but were not sentenced until 
late Ai^u^ more than a month after the Cuban govcmineat 

and sentenced the officials involved. 






the February 1988 indictments in the RuizCe- 
baSos cases alleged use of Cuba as a transshipment point, the 
C^van government denied the allegations of official involve- 
as just so much more U.S. propaganda. There was no- 
g to distn^uish such allegations from the barrage of 
previous accusations wdtich the Cubans claimed were patent' 
K taise. Among the evidence proffered to show the Cab» 
«.o^ectioii was one of the “secretly” recorded videotapes 
®a«k at Chain’s office. 

in ihe portion of the tape which was played at Reins *o«' 
R s iV®d hearing in March 1988, Ruiz says “the dm^tnoJi^^ 

t into Fidel’s drawer.” Though Ruiz admitted afterwards 
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•iiTie to<?rawnfl, the newspaper of the t^d^an Om 
arn. Oiba began its investigation when it icivtvwt 
LTonnauoD from mendJy diplomats in March * 
"e'.amnenl representatives in Havana ha*’c claimed 
3 f’ ca- attempted to provide information to the chiban 
tsiivsnimeii: ir 1958. but that their warnings wTt c igtioied 
^oftswsT. ir bnefing a House Narcotics SuK'ommiltrc de 
pyiiad for Cuba to discu.s.s drug related i.vsuc> nith 
ttSu; .r»grn, Slate Department officials in Washington ad- 
c II Decejnber 1988 that the U.S. was not civ*{vratmg>*Mh 
TiV.at>c ,jii narcotics matters either officially or imiifiiciAl- 
E “ Dbvioash,, if the Bush administration was mterrsted u\ 
•hrrrtifTTnr ip purported effort to inform the t'lil'ans, it nsHild 
'n 2 it sracited the aid of the House delegation, and at a mini 

muTT adised them of the situation. 

h iseviaeni thaf the U.S. did not waul to h.astcn the c'uhAu 
zjrux ntto drag dealing, and some U.S. law' cnlorvvmeiu v*t- 
.aif Xi 2 V£ espressly stated that the Miami imcstigatum did 
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Miam. HtfhJd JJy 9, 1989, p, lA. DEA’s rcque,v( wan Mmj>h 
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i lit itctni tnal of former Minister of Interior .Kwe AhiAnte^ 1> vt\*n 
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:Lat Abranlcs had received a report (n'»m one h*> 


suggesting that some MININT o(Iic%a\^ m\$hi N* 

When Abrantes failed to act on the m(oiinAtK>n. d 
ftr SiBcc prosecutors could not prove tha( AbrantCN liyvtAb b 
— :jit :lrug scheme, be was not charged with the ^ 'v^j 

Bi'd thus not subject to the death sentence He w an >icni% vxx\ tv 
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— V 'forking wkh Ruiz, these names were neve 
*4 - P«i>bc doanceats nor gK’cn to Cuba. UBA 

N^ufts lhat ^ had these names by October 1988 ar 

m own agents ^rs mvxrfv^ even befcH 
ihe Cubai^ and a DEA Skgent 
fMted in landing drugs in Cuba, DEA knew the names ( 
ib«e cemtacts fresn tie very beginning. 


I'be :^Tes ts in Cuba 

In June 19go_ ti^ Cuban govemmeet arrested 14 military 
iv lals lEchidiiig 11 Ministry of Interior officers on charges 
k'i ^ottupdoB and drug trafficking. Among those arrested 



Cemral Araaldo Ochoa testUying at the miUtaiy dial. 


were the three officers who dealt with Reinaldo Ruiz in 
to substantial amount of information com- 

juled by DEA from July 1986 to the present on the Rmz/Cuba 
connection, Johnny Phelps, assistant speoal agent in charge 
ol‘ the DEA office in Miami, told the press after the an- 
nouncement of the Cuban arrests that “there’s nothing at this 
{vunt to sav that there is [a connection between the two opera- 
tkms].”^' The U.S. continued to conceal the facts it had in its 

{xissession, _ ^ ^ 

,\n c-^gjlanation for the Reagan/Bush a dminis trations re- 
fusal to share information with the Cubans surfaced on the 
edit orial page of the Watt Street Journal on September 25. Ac- 
cording to an Op-Ed piece by David Asman, the CIA sent 
K.Hvrati\«s into Cuba on several occasions after the ai^est o 
Reinaldo Ruiz in attempts to get Tony de la Guardia an 
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17 . Mmau HerM, July % 1989, p. lA 
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Cuba’s Policy Against Drug Trafficking 


S(K>n after the triumph of tf*c revolution in 1959, Cuba 
completely eliminated the U.S* bused Mafia which had 
made the island a major drug ccnlcr. Even before taking 
power, the revolutionary forces issued n proclamation in 
1958 stating its objective *'to coinpfeldy eliminate hard 
drugs and illicit gambling/' Making note of the ways in 
which drug trafficking corrupts social institutions, the rev- 
olutionary Cuban government took a very puritanical 
stance with respect to narcotics. Drug dealing in Cuba 
today is a rare occurrence and involves almost exclusive- 
ly small amounts of home grown marijuana* The Cuban 
criminal justice system has achieved what U.S. law enfor- 
cement has not — swift prosecution even for small dealers. 

In the area of international drug trafficking, Cuba has 
played a role in interdicting shipments. Since Cuba lies 
directly in the path of drug producers and the Florida 
coast, smugglers frequently use routes through neighbor- 
ing waters and the country’s airspace. According to 
Cuban reports, its Coast Guard arrested 328 drug smug- 
glers in 83 violations of Cuban airspace and territorial 
waters between 1970 and March 1986*^ Most of those cap- 
tured strayed accidentally onto the Cuban coast, broke 
dovwi or landed because they were out of fuel. 

In 1978 and 1979 the Cuban and U.S* Coast Ciuard ser- 
vices held two rounds of talks during which they agreed 
upon cooperative measures in the attempt to interdict 
drug trafficking. Although no official document was 
signed, DEA officials have publicly acknowledged the 
collaboration. Cuba renounced the agreement in 1982 in 
response to the U.S* federal indictments of four Cuban 
officials on drug trafficking charges which the Cuban 
government labelled false.^ Even so, Cuba continued to 
arrest drug traffickers caught within its territorial waters 
or whose planes landed on the island. DEA officials con- 
cede that as many as 18 U.S* citba^ns arrested on drug 
charges are now in Cuban jails. 

The Propaganda Campaign Against Cuba 

More aggressively hostile in its policy toward Cuba 
than the previous administration, the lies of the Reagan 
administration were unabashed. Shortly after Reagan’s 
inauguration, U.N. Amba.5sador Jeane Kirkpatrick told a 
Washington audience that Soviet submarines were 

1* Provision No. 6 for the Civil Ad mi rust ration ui the Frcc'I emtory 
in the Sierra Maestra reads: *‘lt is the rcspfinsibiiity and aim of the 
R^iutionary Movement and this Administration to completely eli- 
minate hard drugs and illicit gambling, which at present make the real 

physical, mental and economic development of the f iiban people im> 
possible,” 

2. These statistics were published by the ( ‘uban government tn a 
document emitled Drug Consumption a/id TruffK 1986. 
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operating out of Cuba.^ According to Wayne Smith, 
was chief of the U.S. Interests Section m Havana at that 
time, no Soviet nuclear or missde subnmrines had dock- 
ed in a Cuban port since 1974. Similarly, Smith 
denounced as false Reagan administration accusations 
that Cuba was arming the Salvadoran rebel forces in 
1982.'^ In fact, Smith had informed Washington that Cuba 
had stopped such shipments in hopes of eng^ngtheU.S. 

in negotiating an end to the armed inflict. 

Accusations of Cuban drug dealing have been part of 
the U.S. government’s claims of Cuban wrongdoing since 
the 1960s. In 1966, a Senate report charged Castro with 
smuggling “Red” Chinese herom into the United States 
to finance its guerrilla activities. Xhe Reagan admimstra 

tion 

In 1982, based on testimony of convicted drug smugglers, 
four Cuban officials were indicted by a federal grand jury 
in Miami. The indictment accused the Cubans of maldng 
a deal in 1980 with reputed Colombian drug smu gge r 
Jaime Guillot to give safe passage to Guillot’s shipments 
to the U.S. in exchange for the transpxirt of arms to the 
M-19 guerrillas operating in Colombia. The Cuban 
government vehemently denied the charges. 

Based on the alleged brief arrangement between the 
then Cuban ambassador to Colombia and Guillot, the 
Reagan administration along with the extremist anti- 
Castro Cuban American National Foundation (CANF) 
began coupling Cuba with both drugs and terrorisin. The 
primary premise of the allegations was that Cuba was 
engaged in drug trafficking to earn hard currency to sup- 
port terrorist forces operating in any number of 1 arm 
American countries. An even more repugnant aSc^tion 
repeated ad nauseam in CANF literature was th^ Cuban 
officials were given specific orders by Fidel Castro to 
penetrate and addict U.S. youths with dru^.**^ 

U.S. efforts to prevent drug trafficking through Carib- 
bean air and water routes have failed, tn some measure 
because of its own cooperation with known dealers. When 

4. IniroducticMi by Wayne Smith to Carta Anne Robbins, Tbe Cubta 

(New York: McGraw-UiU, 1983). p. xiii. 

5. ibid 

I oJt ^ Oosest of Enemies (New York: W. W. Norton, 

1987), pp. 258-60. 

7. Ibid. 

rJ' Robbins, llie Cuban Threat (New Yort IN*©- 

Oraw-HiH, 1983), p. 3, 

News from the Cuban Amencaa Nabond 
ofriHiil M ' ^ ^'^*^**“®* 1989), p, 5 (quoting fonner Cuban 

vempnti *.®*'*****^’ “Th* Cuban Govenunent’slnvol- 

<ien»tr ‘® International DnigTrafTtc," Hearings before 

convicted ** April 30. 1983. p. 389 (testintonyof 

Mario Estcvw-Gonzakz in Federal District 
(^urt. Southern District of Flonda. February 7. 1983). 
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rcwlatH'ns of CIA and contra invoh’cment in drug traf- 
ficking surfactsd, both Congress and the administration 
looked the other way and actively remo\«ed evidence from 
public view. vSince a substantial portion of U.S.-based drug 
traffickers and money launderers have been Cuban 
^ierica«s oix^rating out of Miami, it is advantageous for 
the CANFand State Department to continue to point the 
fiiuicr at Cuba particularly during election years. 

F^irther, to avoid some of the embarrassment of the sig- 
nificant involvement of Cuban Americans in illicit drug re- 
lated activities, rumors were spread in the early l^Os that 
Castro had infiltrated over 400 agents among the Mariel 
i<migr6s in order to start 
U.S.-based drug opera- 
tions. In response to a 
Senate subcommittee 
question regarding such 
rumors, acting DBA 
director Francis M. Mul- 
len, Jr. testified in 1983 
that no evidence had 
been uncovered to su^ 
stantiate such charges. 

Asked a gain in 1984, he gave the same reply.^^ 

In fact, until 1987 few drug slupments, if any, were 
reportedly making their way to the United States with the 
cooperation of Cuban nationals. In hearings before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs in February 1984, 
DEA director Mullen reported two isolated instances of 
possible drug smuggling allegedly made with Cuban 
cooperation since 1982. In both instances the evidence 
was inconclusive as to whether Cuba was in fact involved. 

In bis testimony, Mullen described two incidents d- 
Jegcdly involving Cuban cooperation. In March 1983, a 
diary found on a sailboat carrying marijuana showed an 
itineraiy of Florida, the Bahamas, Haiti, Cuba, Jamaica, 
Cuba, the Bahamas, and finally Florida, The second inci- 
dent took place six months later in September 1983. Ac- 
cording to the DEA, the wreckage of an aircraft which 
crashed in the Florida Keys indicated that the flight was 
involved in drug activity. One of the items foimd was a let- 
down chart for Varadero, Cuba, and fuel from the wreck- 
age showed it to have a different octane and lead content 
than aircraft fuels commercially available in the United 
States and Jamaica, 

Searching for more damning evidence. Representative 


10. The Cuban Government’s Involvement in Facilitating Intema- 
ional Dnig Traffic,” Hearings before the Senate Committee on the 
April 30, 1983, p. 76. 

!• United States Response to Cuban Government Involvement in 

’ Hearings before the House Committee on For- 
21 and 23, 1984, p. 39. 

tho i, examines which offered only circumstantial evidence, even 

persons involved were taken into custoefr, were the most con- 
crete the DEA could offer. Ibid., p. 28. 


some kmd 
c arc 


«Is there ^ything more? I mean...are we all 
just running around here shooting ourselves 
in the foot in terms of having one isolated inci- 

dent...” 


TnrhrA*> -Florid a) asked *‘ls thcTC anything 

^ . , are wc all just running around here shoot- 

’ri ^ foot in terms of havii^ one isolated in* 

Cl ent ere, one isolated incident here, but not cnoudsi to 
y put together something which might be . , 
or opration to break down?” Mullen replied, v ^ 

^ pattern. , . . Wc have not reached that pek 

yot# 

Although the harangue of accusations of Cuban . 

trafficking continued unabated, drug enforcement offi 
cials had no substantial evidence of Cuban iBvolv’emeni 
until 1987 . Investigations leading to the Febraai y in- 

dictments of Cuban eidk 
Reinaldo Ruiz and 
Colombian Hugo Ce- 
ballos on chargers of smug- 


way of Cuba^ prorided the 
first real evidence that 
Cuban officials were 
actually cooperating with 
drug smugglers. Jack 
Hook, a spokesperson for 
the DEA in Miami, was quoted as saying, ^Thls is the first 
time weVe had evidence that Cuba — like other C^aribbean 
countries — is being used as a transshipment base..-. 
Before this, it^s only been rumors.” 

Moreover, statements made by law enforcement offi- 
cials at the time of the Ceballos trial in Miami in July 1988, 

«r' 

suggest that they believed Cuba had not previously been 
used as a shipment base. Some U.S. officials considered 
the evidence in the Ceballos case significant because it sq- 
ualled that cocaine traffickers were turning to Cuba as a 
transit point as other routes through the Bahamas were 
choked off.^ 

United States repudiation of Cuban offers of coopera- 
tion have hurt efforts to stem the flow of drugs into this 
country. According to MuUen, only a very small portion 
of the cocaine, marijuana, and methaqualone comini!. 
through the Caribbean was believed to pass through 
Cuba: “If Cuba were completely neutralized as a transit 
point, the effect on drug availability would be minimal. On 
the other hand, if Cuba were to cooperate fully in interna- 
tional drug interdiction efforts, ... a more significant im- 
pact could be made on the drug traffic through the 
Caribbean.”^^ The amount of cocaine trafficking in which 
Cuban MININT officials participated between April 1987 
and 1989 was indeed minimal. Now it has been stopped 

altogether. 


13. Op. at., p. 40. 

14. Washington Post, July 26, 1988, p. A4, 

15. Ibid. 

16. Op. cit., n. 11, p- 29. 
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M^jcl Ruh Poo out before they were arrested by the ( iiJjaii 
co^’cmmcn^. Rescuing drug traffickers from trial in their na 
tb’c oounm is an odd tactic in the “war on drugs,’* luil ii is e< m 
sastent with the objective of preventing Cuba from learning I he 
full facts about the drug operations. 

Vi "hen Cuba arrested 14 officials, the Bush administ r.ifioii 
tbc to insist it ksici sl right to interview the <lctrn 

.Vot on]} did Cuba uncover the fact.s despite the lJ.fi. con- 
o&aimenL the Cuban investigation went much further I han I he 



The n -DE.4 Efirector Frances Mullen speaking at the 


extreme rightwing Cuban A 



erican National Foundation. 


DEA s and uncovered operations involving other Cuban- 
Americans based in Miami who had engaged the cooperation 
of the Cuban officials convicted. There are no reports that 
these Miami dealers have been arrested or indicted in the U.vS. 


The Trials in Cuba and Miami 

In the more than eight days of televised court proceedings, 
the Cuban population learned in detail how the special MIN- 
INT division secretly set up to break the U.S. trade blockade 
became involved in drug smuggling. At the same lime cri- 
dence (fesenbed how three members of the Cuban Armed 
Forces (FAR) assigned to Angola, including popular mi liary 
hero Division General Amaldo Ochoa, unsuccesfully tried to 

drtig deal with Medellin drug cartel boss Pablo Es- 
cobar in an escapade which seriously threatened Cuban na- 
tional security. 

Although all the defendants confessed to the charges, 
under Cuban law, like many other civil law systems, a guilty 
plea does not obviate a trial. The state must still demonstrate 
independent evidence of guilt and present argument for sen- 
tencing. In this case, the corroborating evidence consisted of 

e testimony of other defendants and witnesses, stashes of 
cash, drugs and documentary evidence. 

At the end of the trial, the prosecutor requested the death 
penalty for seven defendants. The three-judge military court 

sentenced to death rh^ fmir IV* _* I a « 


tfirc«'lti<l I he opcratio'ns, and with one exception sentenced th 
ol hr.rs to 25-30 years imprisonment. 

In Miami, txjth Rcinaldo and Ruben Ruiz were 
dii<;cd senlenccs for their crxiperation '^th the prosecution 

f -or his part, Rcinaldo Ruiz, who initiated the operation 
scnl<‘nc<;d on August 21st to 17 years imprisonment with the 
possibility <»f parole in 1993. Under the new sentencing 
lines which went into effect on November 1, 1987, Ruizsho^j^j 
have received life in prison, but gove^ent lav^ers moved 
that the guidelines not apply to Ruiz, concedmg that his 
( riminal activity ended prior to that date. Interestingly, the in. 
diciment alleges criminal activity through mid-February 1%^ 
Riitrcn Ruiz was sentenced to 15 years in prison. 

Although Rcinaldo Ruiz received leniency on the basis of 
post -arrest crKipcration, the record suggests that the mforma- 
tion yielded by Ruiz was available to the DEA throughout the 
criminal ainspiracy in 1986 and 1987. No significant new in- 
formation emerged after arrest. Could it be that Ruiz’s “co- 
operation” began in 1986 before he contacted his Cuban 
coasin? 


Tlie Disinformation Campaign Continues 

In the tradition of spurious allegations and exaggerations 
which ha.s characterized the U-S. propaganda campaign a- 
gainst Cuba since 1960, some U.S. officials, anti-Castro exile 
groups, and members of the establishment press launched an 
attack marked as much by inconsistency as by preposterous 
lies and speculation. Among the baseless allegations most 
popularized by the UJS. media were charges that 1) the pro- 
secutions were merely a “show” trial to cover up a polhica] 
purge; 2) the trafficking was directed or at least condoned by 
Fidel Castro himself; 3) the Cubans knew of the Cuban in- 
volvement in 1988 when the U.S.-based connections were in- 
dicted in Miami and did nothing to stop the operations; and 

4) Cuba continues to cooperate with drug smiigglmg opera- 
tions. 


Among the more specious invectives was the charge that 
the Cuban prosecutions were merely a “show” trial to cover 
up a political purge. Although the evidence manifestly con- 
tradicts such speculation and U.S. intelligence officials were 
reported by Newsweek International to have rejected such 
assertions as unfounded, U.S.-funded Radio Marti broad- 
cast daily bulletins to Cuba alle^ng that the drug charges were 
^oundlcss and that Ochoa and the others were being pilloried 
or plotting against Castro. That Radio Marti would broad- 
cast such an obvious lie to the very audience with which it tries 
to establish credibility is astonishing. But, then, the U.S, na- 
tiona press put forth similar allegations as news reporting.^ 


Cn t^han law, a death sentence must be reviewed by the Supitmc 

C^urt and the Council of State before it can be executed. Both institutioas 
a irmcd the sentences in this case. Because of the critical significance of 

It T “"“‘lyences both domestically and internationally, the 29 

m^ ers of the Cbunal of State publicly explained their individual reasons 

for affirming the death sentences. 


20. Julia Preston, “Cuba Sentences Officers to Death for Corruf 
Cicneral s Dealings Circumvented Castro,” Washington Post, iufyS, 19! 
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^ , ptif/ t'Vv, < ap’<3i/^ iJj 
f ii^ i/iffti< yj/'jff 

vt/rr IViWr j / ui«-<its with Ruiz Poo and Amado 

f,, >■', discuss arrangements for drug 

^a.f,).t »b/' Cuba. Ruiz travels to Cuba to 
^/n w/ *ngements for transshipping drugs 
Meets with Tony de la Guardia and 

' u P 

Arrangements made for first shipment, 
•f> ../ !■* t in Cuba with drugs. 

Aj^cil 10 , JV 4 t 7 ; Pul>en Ruiz, wth co-pilot Richard 
,Au.‘U ‘U ,v}. -»J Va/adero. Drugs loaded ontospeed- 

/it*: n.-i ^ /-.tried. 

14 .,/Z 1 'A 57 t<'u>/en R uiz, with co-pilot Hu Chang, who 

\n / -jg* wi, drugs at Varadero packed in com- 
• r/;/fZ t J'f iransfcrred to speedboats. 

titfrunty r/% . R<;.ijrjaldo and Ruben Ruiz and two 
t . , ri/y 0 /1 > f rxieraJ District Court in Miami. Cebal- 


indictmem in M* are charged in separate 

mmctment m Miami. All are arrested 

cS 

July 1988; Hugo Ceballos and ten other defendants 
convicted on drug smuggling charges. Ceballos 

to 30 years. Cuban officials seek information from DEA 
on Ceballos and Ruiz cases. State Department turns down 
request to share information. 

March 8, 1989: Reinaldo Ruiz and other 
dants plead guilty. 

March 198Sh Cuba begins investigation to uncover 
drug operations in Cuba. 

June 12-13, 1989; Fourteen Cuban ofGcials arrested on 
charges of corruption and drug trafficking. 

July 8, 1989: Cuban defendants found guilty and sen- 
tenced. Four sentenced to death. 

July 13, 1989: Four Cuban officials who directed drug 
trafficking operations are executed in Havana. 

August 1989: Reinaldo and Ruben Ruiz sentenced in 
Miami. • 


r ,,, >A ih.o 'Spurge” theory apparently want it 

,/^n I y / ' ‘Jba for refusing to acknowledge 

r/-??,/ but when Cuba prosecutes drug 

rr th*./ f.aba of masking a political plot 

\i/5i nfp.H to nurce of- 


, . - f.., ^.„.,nKxi.‘ llluWCaslrowantedtopurgeof- 

r,rra.y .« 4**^ baflkkjng which he long demed. 

, my h M rfj« eyyfeao; in the case ag^t the M 

rSment and three FAR of- 

(of t^y ,,.ff,ckingwasbothdetailedand 

'■fn ; y //yU yo, ot dr UK n^-^JbcKing 

«{'' f oropaganda campaign is 

A ptymmy f//rrr|Km^o ,\»Jdir6Ct6doratleastcon- 

mv,fUirti ih‘S 4m to this theory, the 

fic/1 1 a/ f rd/d ( a*l#o VfuiaK was, therefore, just a 

rrf h# ofhoyl^ . . . 

uv/vr u, ^ antiate 

f»// Um (mMU <Motm ^ highly implausible and it 
, th/ fa/l% fm(to M// h a ' ''** biographers Gianni 

by^J[n*nrijn 

I »f«l (mi - iransshipments by way of Cuba 

i iftft oMaMiiy 'd dr ug relatively insignificant, 



. l.om Ite drug activities. No 

*- a claim. In- 



Hi 




VU6 tnofcr«f«*'” A/weso, 


har dly worth the effort, ^ven the likelihcxxi of detection by 
the U.S. If Fidel Castro was really engaged in drug trafficidng, 
why wouldn’t he make the most of it? Cuba lies directly in the 
path of Latin American cocaine producers and the primary 
port of entry into the United States, Florida. Why be involved 
in penny-ante isolated efforts which could not 
the Cuban economy the support the U.S. claimed it was seek- 
ing through such illegal activity? The evidence at the recent 
trial in Cuba s ugg ests that from 1987 to April 1989, Cubans 
received only $3 milli on for all their efforts and much of this 
was taken for the private use of the officials prc^ecuted. 
Castro would never have risked his prestige and the prestige 
of the revolution for so little. 

Moreover, it is no secret that where there is drug traffick- 
ing the CIA is often close at hand. The CIA was undoubtedly 
aware of the MC operations to break the blockade. In late 
1986 and 1987, contacts in Panama and Miami suggested to 
the MC officials that the MC initiative cotild be aided finan- 
cially by allowing Cuba to be used as a transshipment base for 
drugs. To permit Cuban territory to be used as a transship- 

^ riA mvnivp.ment and infiltratioa. And m- 



deed, a CIA operative flew one of the first cocame 
planes which landed at the military airport at Varadero Beac 

in 1987. . . ,, 

Further, it appears that Ruiz, if not an agent himself, co- 

... j /*'T A *r« eon/1 an nnerative to Cuba to attempt 
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to get Tony dc I4 CfUardi^ and Miguel Rui/ Ptn> defeat 
before they were arrested ** It 1% n\H im imi eivjbic that some 
of the drug v>fx:ratioas were iniCiatcd by CIA connections, but 
it Ls inconceivabic that C astro would willingly compromise 
Cuban .sccurily to such an extent. 

Second^ those ins'olvcd had a convincing cover which hid 
their drug activities from higher officials. As director of the 
special MC department — the mission of which was to bring 
blockaded goo<ls into Cuba — Tony de la Guardia and other 
membersof the department established operations in Panama 
to purchase IJS. goods. Since sale of such goods to Cuba vio- 
lated U.S. Treasury Department regulations, the goods had to 



Credit: Prensa Latina 


Audkooe listeas to testimony at the trial ofCaiMUi military 
ofliciais. 


secret channels. Some of the goods came 
mto Cuba by speedboat from Miami and by air from Panama 
and Colombia. In order to achieve their objectives in secret, 
de la Guardia and company had to have authority to permit 
such boats and planes to enter Cuban territory without inter- 
ference by the Coast Guard. To further the wer, drugs ar- 
rived in boxes marked “Epson Computers” or other 
blockaded goods. After reviewing the evidence, even U.S. 

Jplomats in Havana gave credence to Cuba’s claim that 
Castro did not know about the operations.^ 

Uiird, such mvolvement is contrary to Cuban interests in 
^tam^ mleroatioMl prestige aed m improving reUtions 
Wh the United States. Since Cuba is hopeful of loosening the 

0^11:101:?° be irraS to 

tbe continuation of 

oonnectio.” asserts that 
-Lo! ^ C“bau Defense Minister Ra„ 

T “ '*■' 'Tk' ^“PPortTthis L 

^osahon came front confessed smuggler Reintido Ruk^ he 

a 2S, 1989. 

Post, July 24, 1989, p, a17. 


was alH>ut to be sentenced this pa.si summer « r- 
itialcd the first drug operation ualh the Cubans, was p,^- 

tedly facing • bus involvement but afc' 

“cooDcration” with pro.sccutors he received only 17 yea, ^ 

cligibmty for parole in tW3 (only four years' time) 
nrlmise from the judge that h.s sentence could be 

reduced if he continued his “co<jperat,on.” Howcoindr^"^ 



c<i 

■'^'9 a the 
*“ "iIoada,j 


Bush administration 


euilty be suddenly rcmcmhcrca mat nc saw Ra 
aimort when one of Ruiz’s wcaine shipmenti 

at a military airfield in 1987. 

With Cuba now taking firm measures to prevent any rerv. 

currences of Cuban nationals cwperating with drug trafS' 

tmU probably ^eteh spmi„; 

charges as far as it can. Ana with nothing to lose but time b 
jail, Ruiz will probably come forth with additional revelations 
which cannot be corroborated. 

Is Cuba Now Engaged in Drug Trafficking? 

Although there appears to be some evidence that drugs 
ve been transported near or through Cuban territnriai 


have been transported — cv— — “■“***■»-»» uunai wa- 

ters and over Cuban airspace since J une, such facts alone do 
implicate Cuban involvement any more than they would 
licafe the ffovernments of all countries Ivino alr*n« t-- 


not 


impucaie me governments wi au wuiiint.^ lymg aiong Knowr 
drug shipment routes. There is no evidence of any Chibai 
cooperation with these shipments. The harm done to Cuba fr 
the recent scandal was substantial. T o risk additional harm to 
national security and prestige by continuing such operations 
simply does not make sense. The harsh sentences handed 
down by the Cuban military court were a clear warning to anj 
others who might engage in such ventures. 

Elliott Abrams suggests that if the Cubans are really serious 

about stopping drug trafficking, they should shoot down 

planes flying over their territory without authorization. It is 

not difficult to predict the U.S. reaction here if Cuba shoi 
down an innocent plane. 

C}uba persists in its effort to enter into cooperative agree 
ments on drug interdiction with the U.S. The Bush administra 
tion has res^nded by tightening the economic embargo anc 
s^ki^ filler restrictions on travel between the two coun 
es. In cnticizmg the Bush administration for rejecting Cu 

u • ^®P*^f*®“‘ative Charles B. Rangel (Dem.-Nev 
York), ch^of the House Select Committee on Narcotic 

issue bluntly: “It’s time for th( 

dniff ®P^^^ent to stop playing anti>Communist politics. It’; 
onigs, not Communists, that ar^ t,: « 


scheduled to be sentenced in May. Scni 
public it is Drob^i X **** «ason for the delay has not I 

After the senten/-^' ^ purportedly due to Ruiz’s health 

disclosed Ruiz’s aii*'^ • place on August 21, enforceme 

he landed one of i h *** Castro at the militaiy I 

25 . W Ru ‘ *’*"""*' Herald, August 22, 1989, p. 1 

Cuban American Castro’s possible involvemei 

that Raul Castm a” *** ^ separate drug trafficking operation 

glers wUl make such^^atio* operations. No doubt many more < 
an attractive incentive **** P®y reduced sentet 
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^^^itras, pauucai iraming lor oinij personnel in 

■ messes on /?odio /mpacto 

*“*“ Nicaragua, fin^cing “electoral ob- 

oumalists, 

for the 


^ ^Sl* black 





in the U^. and Nicar^ua. 

^!LaTces reported that CIA political funds formerly 
^ ran tke closed Miami contm office had been 

t \'ii 0 vo publishc-d an expose about covert com* 

' 1 ^flterprises in Costa Rica that had been sending U.S. 
P the political opposition since 1981 and were now 

se< 

Oc-- 

. ^ Haig (daughter of Alexander Haig) met with C^en 
3^^ «- sidebar'i to disoLss cnnrflift3f4/x« 






for 

(ja^ober 2 , 1989 , in Lrepuiy uirector of Programs 


officials 


otuv— s coordination 

project. “We are excited about the opportunities 
''^^gad,” stated Dawd Carmen in a letter to Ha% “I am 
that together we’ll bring about real change for de- 









SED’s ctianer piumuw&<a it 

il to UNO and from carrying out projects within the U.S. 
^ yjffie NED took charge of public and “overt” funding 
ri UNO and its auxiliary organizations in Nicaragua, the Car- 
^ Group was called upon to carry out two clandestine func- 
public relations and fund raising for UNO in the United 
Ljj. The money and supplies rmsed for UNO by Carmen, 

. (jistinction to the NED funds, were sent secretly to 

trt tViia Qnnrpmp ^Ip/HriraT 

Vjearagua and never repo 
as Nicaraguan law r 

tier to Barbara Haig, a Carmen Group official, Carol 






pHes to UNO so as to avoid Nicaraguan 
fnetfing secret. Hallett wrote, “[t]hi 
ae have solved our problem. I a 
Senator Bob Graham [Dem. Fl.]. His 
ie v vkill see that the cargo arrives 


of how to clandestinely send sup- 

taxes and keep this 






It seems 
working with 
has assured me 

«li y|jg jetter 



of Graham’s staff shuttled supplies to Managua, as one of 
many illicit channels set up by UNO’s U.S. supporters. 


The Miami Committee 



en 



ismsaad fund raising, this 




presented as the work 
exile 



Free Elections and Democracy m 


the “Committee for 

W 

a.” An internal working document circ 
Caimen Group in September 




sizable co 
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million figure was reported by 
ANN d^satch, dateline Washington, D.C, 

^ in Bamcada, April 1, 1990, provide U -5 1989 and 

See ANN di^tch, dateline Washington, D.C., Sep 

in Bamestcia, September 6, 1989. 198^* 

on Carmen Group stationety, dated wt _ “j* tt to Barbara 
Letter on Carmen Group stationery from Catol Hallett 

^ed October 4, 1989* 





The Venezuela Connection 


set im ;« \7 , ~ cainpaigti^ offshore centers wirre 

“d Costa Rica. Diverse sources, in- 
^ocumentatioEi obtained during the 
that numerous chaimels were set up 
ashingt on and Miami via San J os6 and Caracas, 

^ ftinds and political contacts dearlv in- 

Tu . ^ ^ ^ State Departoent 

^ private organizations. The most interesting of 
ese IS the NED-Venezuela-La Prensa connection. 

In mid-1989. acenrdina to internal memos, NED offi- 


a Venezuelan institute, which 
representath^ from the med 
parties, as a pass-thro ugh for 


support,” An 


through t 

paper ” 

said this or^nization is the 
foundation based in Caracas and run 
private sector. Banicada died un- 
named U.S. intelligence and government sources who 
said the amount funneled by the CIA through V enezuela 
during the Nicaraguan electoral process was between 
$100,000 - $200,000 per month, and that this money was 
part of the political funds formerly ^ven to the Wash- 
ington and Miami offices of the “Nicaraguan Reds- 
tance.” According to Newsweek (October 9, 1989), UNO 
“receiv|ed] additional Gnandal support via Venezuelan 
President Carlos Andres Perez -hundreds of thousands 

of dollars,,. ” 

On February 2, 1989, Cristiana Chamorro, Lm Frensa 
managuig editor and dau ght er of Violeta, sent a fax to 
President Carl Gershman which read, in part. 

“My mother and I returned Monday from Caracas 
fwhere] we met with the people who Carlos Andres ap- 
Minted to manage the Foundation.. , . The man who con- 
S us [was] Dr. Eladio Larez [President of Radio 
Caracas and Television RCTV] ... -The FoundaUon is go- 
ing to be run by personalities from the private Vene- 
zuelan sector tied to the communications media.... 

Regarding the mechanism for the funt^omng of the 
Foundation in conjunction with the National En^w- 
ment and the purchases which will be made for La Pren 
cfl Dr Larez said that they agree to the arra^ement 
have already been established.... Lope Ona ^ 
Se to make purchases and...[sendl the matenals 
I? mi Costa Rica or via Venezuela, and that m the 

route runs iuto compUr^c^ .bey 

A copy of this fax was provided m Managu y ^ 
ces close to La Prensa. 




(Soaouii^ 1990) 














ordmatii^ office, the Conunit- 
tee for Free Elections and 
^^cracy in Nicaragua, \^iU 
have to be developed and 
funded in Miami and ftmded 
for 5 months [sic]* . . * liiis office 
ha\^ a full time staff of 4, 
pins a director and outside 

professional services. Ex- 
pected costs [win be] $275,000.^^^ 

This hrliami Committee^ was actually first conceK*cd by 

the State Department in August 1988 with the objeetK^ of 

ser\ing as one of several liaisons betw^n Washington and the 

mteraal opposition in Managua. Its structures w^re set up 

in i lanu m the first half of 1989, The Committee would be 

presented publicly as the legal representative for UNO in the 

^mte States (the Committee registered as such with the 

<^P^rtment of Justice), with the purpose of carrvintr out 
public relations and fund raising. ' " 

T^ strate©^ aUow'ed the U.S. role, including that of NE D 
^ e Carmen Group, to remain undisclosed, and these ac- 
tivities could be presented as a ^Nicaraguan initiative" rather 
^ an part of the U.S. program. Such was the farce that during 
^ eptember 1989 visit to Miami, Chamorro announced the 

^ ^ ormation of the Committee as an initiative she had 
undertaken/'* 

The Board of Directors of the Committee included its 
Chairman Jos6 ^tonio Alvarado, a one-time Somoza di- 
p^ omat at ffie United Nations and investment banker who had 
T> f,® . ^ involved in contra money laundering; Nadia 

^ ais, e wife of Luis Pallais Debayle, Somoza’s cousin and 
cosest ad^r; Carlos Garda, former Nicaraguan National 
Guard officer and Somocista businessman; and Nicolas 
j^pez, the former director of Somoza's newspaper. La Estrel- 

A working d(xument circulated by the Carmen Group 

provided strategic guidelines for the UNO electoral cam- 

paipi, detailing a comprehensive strategy of political ac- 

tivities, psychological operations, and financial 
expenditures: ^ 

In order to counter what will most certainly be intense 

md well ^anced activity on the part of the Sandinistas 

the opposiUon^s campaign must and will take advantage 

of every hour between now and February 25th, electbn 
day.,.. 

The population must first be provided with incentives 
for wantmg to attend the ralhes. They are therefore fed 

12. This document, titled “Budeetaiv Neprfc f«. a. /- 

fron, «,urea to Miami connaettd UNO AllS, Vll.T’ 

13 imamal NED I,. 

10 .his documm,,. lactodSnto^i 

"UA Intomamioj to Ihc Nlcaiagoaa Etec.ioi»,-™''J” 

S: >3 1989. 


The language of the Carmen Gt oup 
document was very similar to that found 
in CIA Psychological Operations 
(Psvops) and t^yic Action manuals. 

'.-V "■ 



souvenirs of the raii^ 

in addition to uivin''^*'^*' 

•something to 

also provide a fcclm"’''. 

well being i„ contr^'J^ 

stark poverty In 

have been living 



" "r>ng under lJ' 

„ •'Cgnnc. Tk;, ^ 

the added advanit 

keeping the opposilion ever present in their ntind^^'^ 

thcr, these people must be transported to and f 
rallies.... Population mobili/ation and motivat/ 
quires resources for a full time organized acll”*' 
many campai^ workers in the 16 geographic dcn/ 
ments into which Nicaragua i.s divided. ^ 

The document also details two important phase 
campaign. Phase I was to raise the follovtnng themes* 
the population: “Hunger, Misery, Obligatory Draft 
status quo versus Change, Liberty and Employment ' * p/ 
II will consist of telling the population why they should^ 
for the particular candidates fielded by the UNO Tk' 
emphasize the following themes: The Candidate s valu** 
personalities. Full employment for the country, Freed^*^*^ 
expression. Prosperity and improvement of quality of 
A careful study of UNO’s electoral campaign from c 
tember 1989 to February 25, 1990 reveals that thi^ ^ 
fully implemented. The themes outlined by the 
Group were precisely those themes upon which the UNn 
^pai^ was based. Moreover, the language of the Carma 
Group document was very similar to that found in both CIA 

The strate^ document budgets $709,500 in “souvenirs” for 

and bumper stickers. Phase II called for an additional $1 S 
eqdpmern°’‘' “salaries and 

^ 5^168,000 and was 

budppi US- "lies. This 

$320,000 for trips to Nicaragua by North 

total insini/^" American, and European “observers.” The 

Son document was $43 

DublishpH'*^'^ N'caraguan daily, El Nuevo Dim 

pub ished an UNO payroll spread-sheet oVone month’s sa!- 

andnart ** the names of hundreds of local 

fn! ^ activists With monthly salariesrangingfrom 

reS.na T" Electoral Control Chief,” $250 for 

cnSf/iSl r ‘"®"'paign heads, $150 for district campaign 

UNO w It heads, and between $50-560 for 

nmnik / Considering that this money was paid ever) 

UNO early as Septeibber or October 1989, 

paid out hundreds of thousands of dollars in salaries. 

importance Operations in Guerrilla Warfare” 

sitive to the t> " P^ganda" and defines it as the use of themes ses- 

rge population ITiis manual was used to train the conrras 
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Y u^isii x\y«‘"‘i^'''' x,;uHXi' v'^vrsixHx jiia.' -5^, 

' I Nt-p- N.xUouaI Rc}'wWxcji«\ Uxsitt«tc 'vy Vscc-ss*. 
‘'^ aiI,xhs(N*^'A o«c ol the tv»« NV1 > '■cvmv* v,-^ 

Millv .xpi'H"»i^'''' NU^xmx A'vHn«u<tv\: \ \: 

'*'*l,>r Ks'it*' Sx'hixetio i vm'xiAlb owr«\x ilxc ^NrAvixset 

' xf l 'NC* pt\'tVX);;»*uixVx CV^e* l|ss>ftd>: t^fc NF'i> 

lijittl i« ' ' ', ' , . - ' *•' 

.v«fes.Nh t>u'hib«to\l sxK'h .AvtiNxtVx 
” .hudtet'''*"'*'"’*'^*'* »S‘o Nt>x-x»x< 

^Snj;Kii‘»=s'''r‘ >‘'‘ ' -'^buxs.bunxivi; 

w flrSr«»l (W^pHcrttxxltA i.'twxtxvc \Uxsvca 

^ . I i 4hV ^ IL mb. ft -ft ^'-it -.^ 1Kb<. ft. 1 ^ Uftx ^-ft _ X. ^ . 
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. I Ills Ai^iix'lK'x .» Soo'vvistxt HisuKSssxxca Vsi 
•wii;ua Mv'iv Kt‘'A'bUunx. " I'h^nk \v*« iv« v..hk »;-c vi. 
Mv<;e iw nMutmj; <'t the I' ^«ts v^' o«r 
viiim.” an CVlotvt ^x l'^ letter ftAHw :vhasate :c 

l^flkv Thc Hta jiivv itK-N thxXl the v^svler tbr Sr.cev: 
*th I'f T-shirls, priutCii wUh I'Nv' x^e^rsSx 

Schuette’ji letter also stxitexl. ’ Please ,Avt\rse iC this rexx x.- 
jJes tax, as we are a titx exenriH v'-.s;aw'Jttrott " I’has, NHI? 

(onlvsecretlv \-iolatesl Us ehaiter in these otvratxxsx >tic 
the regulations guislirvg Us tav<xewtp< statrjs, 
en,ator Bob (iiahairr’s otTree was onh one 0 
destine channels for I ' Ntl shipments to Niesratiaa, eXW 
>ht was shipivxi fn>m Mrxxnri tH%ht ev>mpanies to Cv.xse» 
i, and front there sent sCv'relN’ onxt larxi into 's 
eipts and internal letters xKvumcntir^ these trars^'tviss 
cate that the ’’Faith Ftxught Forwardittji Corp ^ ot 
aiXl-fixrt crate to Puerto limon. Costa Rwa. on DeeeeJ^ 
19. The cfxHte was shipivU uruler the name ot Peoro 
Chamorro Jr., who is \ lolcta C hxUne'rrv' s * 

member of the direetetratc. 

Jcording to the receivus, the er,xte evMrtatne^ a >. $ 
items, alarge Krxseut by C'reatbv M.xrieir^ w^as ao^ 
tns worth of UNO ca«t|tai^n {V»sterx It a >0 .. '"'YY 
rials priHJviccd by Anteacan PhcHo Ine. ‘ 

if glasses, plastic bags, and pla>t io i Ni^ ^ s 
* campaign inalertals detailexi in the C arrt^n 
■gy document. A xUKument sent to I 

^uihoes phone iivieniov with Pii' wi C amrew. Ja< «a ' ' Ys,', 

Author’s phone mictMcw with 
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T^e Carmen 
Group receixed a 
donation of 
S145.000 from 
MefHiblican mil- 
llsmaire Fred 
Sacber. 
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I'he Jefferson Foundatl 




The Jv'f^v*r^^^r! houcationAl FouDclattOT 

\*hich plaved j«i lategrai r>^e 
I NX’) in i he L \ S and _i hroad. The J e 
an Eltra-nght orgaQ;73'u‘>n co!iDCCl€rf’ ^ t!>t 
frm^ ot l\,S. poiitks, ?ia>td m: 

Rcagao adiami^^ratioo's poiio i.?wm 
tea. .Among the Jefferso® FoaS'datr^om^^s bo 
are John SmcJjub, BarrvGc4d^'^ter. lehr ^ 

Senators *Aif emse D 'Amato. Omn Hatch- 
ami Strom Thurn: nd 


fV* 


r oc 




-t iff 5 


During the the Jeffer>*?n EdocMi -nai FooBda- 
tiofi ran a *^Centrai Amenca Aw^^x-ess 
tfc'hich worked uitii the House Office^ of FaShc 

Ltaisoo and the \^"hite House Worfciii^ Grc^ip on CzZ' 
tral Atnerica. prom^xing anD-S 
and the use of '‘public dipkma 
In December 19S^, the - 
E^d a s^ies of public and jHiip^ate meetings 
‘he Ntcaraguan elect ions. Accordn]^' to ils lif 
i.oaI of the meetings was to ’‘gain oiicial Eun 
iHitiiiciils and ‘build iniematiotiaJ supfx>ft Presi 
dent Bush s emphasis on tnifv 

The Paris meetings wert run by Robert K. Keiiiy, a 
member of the JeffersOT Foundaiioii, who wwked with 
the Heritage FoiuidMKm in the late before Ronald 
Reagan appomted him Director of the Office for Prbale 
Sector Programs (OFSF) of the LhS. Informatioo Agen- 
cy. Despite its innocuous name, the OPSF was respt®- 
sible for channeling U.S. government nK>nev into 
prriate orgamssaiions participating in Reagan^s for- 
ei^ policy* and in particular, in buikiir^ a irans-AlMn- 
tic network of r^rwing groups in Europe a^d die LXS 
to coordinate the conservative ^enda. 

Reilly was later appoinied to the White House O^Bce 
of Public Liaison and given the fespOQsSHhty^ of coor- 
dinating a propaganda campaign around “San- 

persecutioo of the in Mcar^na.^^ 


-Among tho^^ mvited to partkipaie 
gram was L NO militant Lino Hernandez, 
ector of the '^Nicaraguan Human Rights 
an NED- funded 

Wo Anicmio \ ega and Pedro Joaq uin 
^lere also invited The Jefferson 




UiZht 


m. a riz 


Rican 


c^iunmL^ ami professor is noted for his ami-San 
umta editorials. Darembium is a major Co«ta Rkan 
reapieiu of SED funds, and sits on the boards (x ad- 
visor' councils of several anti-Sandinisia propafianda 
F^ograms f^^d otM of Costa Rica by XED InSS 
^.impie of Che coordination among different VS 

Pat, A„;So W ^ ^ 
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p •* dinner la 

- < K^entv wealthy RcpublJca^^'J' City 


'^l t~T- 






, - i'i- J S.’* couple to attend. The dinner 

.>ur .«»d Evic Hollzman, featured Je the 

ilu ^ 


Ci SCVTtlv — - — ^ JC3n 

^mck i.s the guest of honor. The^invitations sent 




it i- 


rrr-in re.»d, '"ihesc elections can be the turning poj„, b'id 

^hii part of Central America to Democracy 

* ‘ ... OiiKa -»n.^ n.,0.11 .■' 


[ in 



^ lu jf cluqi f 

moCTon the cure for Cuba and finally end the ihr*"‘'^i 
dow-n there . please join us for an 'nterestino^^ 





ning 


Doaald 


the invitees w'cre former Reagan Chief t 

- ' * - Of 


Sofia Casey, the widow of for 





h. w 


-cfor NX illiam Casey, and Holly Coors of the Cooi-!fc 

‘ . .. j _:ii: f ^‘^Sranjj^ 

% — 

Co-Director of the Whit 


meh had earlier donated millions of dollars to the 





in 




Office of Public Liaisoo 

^ine cavs affer the dinner, Rirkpatrick appeared 35 ♦), 

kev-aote speaker at a conference titled “Elections in 
aragua: EVmcvxao or Deception” and convened by the ultr^ 
Amencan Defense Institute, In her speech she describe 
. kvoons as a “farce orchestrated by the communists " 
During the conference, an eight-minute UNO public reU 
tjons video w'as shown w'hich painted Chamorro as the “C 
.Aqumo of Nicaragua” fighting “communism and totalit^ 
:iajism.” The Carmen Group paid J.R, Black $12,000 to 
r oiuce the video. Black, who runs a shadowy operation 
led “International Media Associates,” was introduced to 


r, 


\:k n I 


desi 


JamcstowTi 


'» the Presi 


US 




i.^v.’srt actfvuties. 


23 


, '-wuMURcaio 

In an introductory letter to Gershman 


Geimer explains that “Black proposes to produce a videotape 
[toj speak about the evils of commimism, and to disseminate 
the tapes in Nicaragua prior to the February election...we wili 
of course provide him with access to Jame.stnwn ri5p«f. «24 




CeadttstoB 

The L .S. government’s electoral intervention strategy i 

misguided as was its military supi 
cotuni war. U nfortunately, it has proven more palatt 
to o^ess because of its emphasis on political and 1 
^iioiogKaJ operations. Even more disturbing, the U.S. strat 

''UTtiaHv unreported in the mainsteam media. N 

_ proven to be a very effective tool for intervention -j 
even more efft^r^fivA a 


*■-, '3^ vvugh the Cold War evaporates and pressures 1 
Krt«*-r dbidend,” Washington continues its inter 
manv ^ ^ abroad. Given the rise of perestroika in Eui 
v wondered if it is not time 

Sfr»f ^ Americas. Is it not time for theUi 

re* to democratize its relafl^nc xxAtu ,xtu^r- /.m.nfrles? 






**“*^'^ Liaison was established to promote 
i-s. rxT>, . among the media and the public. Afte- 

g ^ -'^^hassador to Switzerland— the veiy same yt 

*** '*P funnel money to the contra ^ 

cipns< ventures, ^ 

Sm- W^o n^xt A^v (TMcw York: R 
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. Si<lc of Pol Pot: 


IJ.S. Supports Khm 

Jack Colhoiin* 


er 


Roug 
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1 1* 
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, , rl. vc«i United States government in 

hypocrisy, has coJ- 


cynicism and hypocrisy, has col 

,h it«c gfnocidal Khmer Rouge in Cambodia 

iiu ally. Washington has covertly aided and abetted 

..is' gm-* riUa war to overthrow the Vietnamese 

of Prime Minister Hun Sen. which 

nlic Kl»<«>‘-f 


,1" 


k..<i 


i‘ 


I 



l.r 1 1 

y.' 


. secret partnership with the Khm 

' ,,n( cil I he U .S. defeat in the Vietneun Weu. Aft 


er 

fn - After 

’"''VilSaig**” '‘^ 7 '’-‘"® ^*^*“^o’^”®‘ihytheshiftinthe 

*'' *!( Asl.iH hal.iiice of power-turned once again to 


llic 

soul'"' 


^ ■ ■ a j, ft ft 1 

s<;- |( 'll coiili Old alion. It quickly formalized an anti-Viet- 

IJC"!’"'’ ‘ ',|i sovici strategic alliance with China - an aUiance 


(•of 






)isasix’"s effects have l^en most evident in Cambodia. 

I ! I ) S., playi«K Ihe “China card” has meant sustaining 
' ,’^.r Koiigc as a geopolitical counterweight capable of 
f''® (lie Hun Sen government in Cambodia and its 

S'J.itcse , 

tt/lifii VicUi.nn intervened m Cambodia and drove the Pol 

(roni (lower in January 1979. Washington took im- 

i' lie fiiciis lo (ireserve the Khmer Rouge as a guerrilla 

" rii International relief agencies were pressured by 

^ to provide humanitarian assistance to the Khmer 

Icc Ki'crrillas who fled into Thailand. For more than a 
P ■ .... ../.orl Cko «-ofii/Toa ^hey 

Cambodia. 

Acwirding lo Linda Mason Roger Brown, who studied 

,c relief operations in Thailand for Cambodian refugees; 

rcliel organizations supplied the Khmer Rouge resis- 
lancc movement with food and medicines.... In the Fall 
of l‘/79 the Khmer Rouge were the most desperate of all 

Ite refugees who came lo the Thai-Kampuchean ^rder. 
Througliout 1980, however, their health rapidly im- 
proved, and relief organizations began questioning the 
iogilimaey of feeding them. The I^mer Rouge. ^ng 
regained si rength. . . had begun actively fighting e le 
namesc. The relief organizations considered supporting 
' : Khmer Rouge inconsistent with their hum^ttan^ 
5 ')ali, ... Yet 'I’bailand, the country that hosted the re i ^ 
ipcration, and the U.S, government, whic un ® 

)ulk of the relief operations, insisted that t e 

fed. 



Brzerinski plaved ; 

U-S. would supixm iheTu p"I hc/w tte 

an expert on Camtxwi; ** Rneinlla!.. Idizal^eth Becker, 
daims that te hi™ci 

“operate fully with < v ' ' hailand to 

Rouge... Brilrii 


Karing his ruign a.s National Security Adviser, Zbigniew 

• f the YorK) 

f uilvmft ii the Washington correspondent or 


5 ton correspuuu^». ^ 

He has a Ph.D. in U.S, histoiy n i 089 . 

. ^ f|i Si iMihcast Asta. He visited Cambodia in 

H$^on and Rt>gcr Brown, Rice, Rivaliy^^ n^mePtess 1983), 

««W(S„u,h IfcuJ. Ind: Univetsity of Not« f"* 


port pnl Prv. I ' the ChlncMj lo ^.up- 

lDemrv.«.-!l‘ ‘ (he Thai to help the DK 

Camlwt - **'”PUchca|. The «mestioii was h«w tc, help the 

never «, was an abomination. We ajuld 

never support him but China cmikl,’ 

An Unholy Alliance 

The U.S. not only permitlcd the Khtiicr Rouge lo uw: the 
re ugee camps in Thailand as a base lor its war against the iicv/ 
^vernment in Phnom Penh but it also helped Prince 
orodom Sihanouk and former IVime Minister Son Sann lo 
organize their own guerrilla armies from the refugee popula- 
tion in the camps. These camps arc an integral factor in the 
ability of the Khmer Rouge, the Sihanoukist National Aimy 
(ANS) and Son Sann's Khmer People’s National liberation 
Front (KPNLF) towage war against the Hun Sen gwernmenL 
In 1979, Washington began “a small program’’ of support 
for Sihanouk’s and Son Sann’s guerrillas by providing “travel 
expenses” for the “insurgent leaders” and funds “for the up- 
keep of resistance camps near the Thai-Cambodian border ” 

In addition, since 1982, the U,S. has provided the ANS aoid 
KPNLF wth covert and overt “humanitarian” and “nonk- 
thai” military aid. By 1989, the secret nonlethal aid had gj^own 
to between $20 million and $24 million annually and the overt 
humanitarian aid had reached $5 million. The Bush admin- 
istration reejuested $7 million more in humanitanan aid for 

1990.'* 

When Congress approved the $5 million aid package for 
the ANS and KPNLF in 1985, it prohibited use of the 
“ for the purpose or with the effect of promoting, sustaining 
or augmenting, directly or indirectly, the capacity of the 
Khmer Rouge... to conduct milita^ or paranuhtary opera- 
tions in Cambodia or elsewhere.... .y-rtvii ir u 

From the loginning, U.S. aid for the ANS and ^NLF ^ 

been a complimentary source of aid for the 
« , w(f thirds of the arms aid to the noncommunist forces ap- 

BccKer. 

's Rcn^l^tion and Its I cople tiN 

4. Steven brlangcr, A jerenv^t. Secte 

jVcw Yori- rtwe^ f,^„ber 16. 1989. 

War In Cambodia, Jven' z 
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ASI* AN members opposca 
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rh.re have lx‘cn numerous other reports abou,T^'’.nt,, 
between the CIA and the Khmer Rouge. Accora- 
. „I™n. "II Ihrough c:hina, the Cl A eve":!^'“8 1«5 


Ot the anti \ ietnamese rests- “(I |hrough 


In ‘ i^nJ^T pfi^wsurv ft\''r4i 


, t S . C hina, and the As- 

xvvijti >n or Si'u'hoav! Axuin Nanons (ASl«AN), Sihanou ' 

And So»n Nar^n ?oinc J toroo> uith iho Khnicf Rou^ tO 
C vvtlitK'n i iO'*crnmcn[ Denuvraho Kampuchea (CCiD )* 
T he \NS anJ KPNL K v^ hu h were more {H^liticairy rc^spcct- 

aNe than the Khmer Rou^\ earned mihcan credibility front 
the guerrilla aUiance Hov^ever, ihe Khmer Rouge gained con- 
siderable p^Hitical iegT:imac\ from the alliance and Khmer 
Rouge Jjplomaix now rcpre>eni the C'CiDK at the United Na- 
tions. 

The CG DK receives lar^e amounts of miliiarv aid from Sin- 
gapore Ulseo asked about the relaisonship betwren money 
from the L S. and arms from Singapore, another U.S. 
diplomat in Southeax: Asia replied, "l.ct‘s put it this way. If 
the L S. supplies [the guerrilla civalilion) with food, then they 
can spend their iex>d monev on st'^methme elsc/'^ 



^Vssociated 


Siebaa Siv, who oner rrprrscfitcd the K PNLf, aow works 
ia the White House. 



Direct U.S. Aid 

But there are indiiaiions ot direct 1. ,S links to the Khmer 
Rouge. Former Deputy Director of the CIA. Ray Cli 
visited a Khmer Rouge camp inside CamKxlia in November 
1980. When asked about the mnI:. the Thai Foreign Ministry 

n crossed into Canibcxlian ter- 
ritory, However, privaieK, the ThaigON crnmcnt admitted that 
the trip had occurred. Cline's trip to the Pol Pot camp was 
originally revealed in a press .si.uemem released bv Khmer 
Rouge diplomats at the I'niied Nations. 

Cline also went to Thailand as a rcprcscntati\'e of the 
Reagan-Bush transition team and briefed the Thai gov'crn- 
ment on the new administration's fvHcy toward Southeast 
^la. Chne told the Thais the Reagan administration planned 
to strengthen its cooperation" wuh Thailand and the other 


Nt.l.lirx VkI lv>r C.ucmIUs m r.«, 

bodia, WashwgToa Post, JuK 11, ^ 

6. Dinah Ue, “Singapore Breaks mio .\m»s Trade »ih In*. 

sault Rifles,” Wdshiagtoit Aw/, l>ccemher 15. l<J5i2 ^Str^nsivc As 

7 , “Thais Funous ai Cambodian-s ler 

iosA/jgc/cs 75ms, Decembers. ^ " bcagan .Aide 
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lunRlc forces of the murderous Pol Pot in 
hanouk himself admitted that C'lA adviser. ..... 


Khmer Rouge camps in late 1‘ 


989 


u 


rs Were pr,', 

Just oiie m 

rnonti, " 


received intelligence informing me that there wor i' i 

• >-< - r“» 'T'l :>■ Vre Ij ' 


visers in the Khmer Rouge camps in 
B camp.... The CIA men are 


4(1 

11^ 


' "Viably i„, 

I. - ‘be Khmp; ^ 

human rights! The CIA wants to turn tigers into kiti,! S 

1 QQO tKp di 5 ;ttnction hef^ppn * 


Bv late 1989 the distinction between “direct n 

. .t — 4 

i-.~...uer 

hanouk’s and Son Sana’s armies openly coopera't^rf ??’ 
vi,n,*r Roupe. Moreover, by then the Khmer 


U.S. support for the Khmer Rouge was less clearAn 
CGDK forces launched an offensive in September 

t CoTin’c armif*« 


IUlUN^w.*x — n j l 

Khmer Rouge. Moreover, by then the Khmer Rouge h ? 
filtrated the military and political wings of the AN? 

kpnlf. ' 

Sihanouk confirmed ANS and KPNLF military collaiv. 
tion with the Khmer Rouge in a radio message broad ^ 
clandestinely in Cambodia. “I would particularly like to c?' 
mend the fact that our three armies know how to cordh 
cooperate with one another... We assist each other in ' 

. I " 


— r - , Ill cverv 

circumstance and cooperate with one another on the bat 

tlefield of the Cambodian motherland. . . Sihanouk spedf, 


cally mentioned military cooperation in battles 
Battambang, Siem Reap, and Oddar Meanchey. 

Evidence of increased involvement of U.S. military ad- 
visers in Cambodia has also begun to surface. A report in the 
London Sunday Correspondent noted that “American advisers 
are reported to have been helping train guerrillas of the non- 
communist Khmer resistance and may have recently gone into 
Cambodia with them.... Reports of increased U.S. involve- 
ment have also emerged from the northern town of Sisophon, 
where local officials say four westerners accompanied guer- 
rillas in an attack on the town last month.”^^ 

Although the U.S. government denies supplying the 

and KPNLF with military hardware, a recent report claimed 

that KPNLF forces had received a shipment of weapons from 

the U^S. including M-16s, grenade launchers, and recoilless 

rifles. It has also been reported that the U .S . is providing the 

KPNLF with high resolution satellite photographs and 
[slcveral KPNLF cnmmanHf.rc A UfPfP ^PITlt 




to train some 40 elite guerrillas in the use of sov- - 

^ .“inade Dragon anti-tank missiles in a four-month course 
tlwt ended last month.” When the KPNLF launched a major 
offensive on September 30, a large number of U.S. officials 
were sighted in the border region, near the fighting 


Gearing Up for Operations with Foreigne'S." 
Nert.rriA?.^^“® “America’s Secret Warriors: In Business With 


New <5*1 Of \M - T — ’ n occrci warno 

0 c:k ^ Newsweek, October 10, 1983. 


1(1 1 - 1 ^“^ interview, Le Figaro (Paris), December 30. 1989. ^ 

andestine r^io broadcast in Cambodia, October 11. 


mihiicK-.*!- *_ V uroaacast m Cambodia, uctooer ai, 

Rcnnrf n'*! Po^ign Broadcast Information Service^ 

report, October 11, 1989, p. 31. 

12 Correspondent^ October 15, 1989. 

rost, October 13, 1989. 
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link to the anti-Phnom Penh cuerrin r 

in 1<^S9 when KPNLF fac- 


"si-' ‘^a'd as a deputy assistant to PresidSim'^^^’^ 

assignment in the White House is 

/A hp works wnth * ^blic 
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h V constitii^ 

^ oH as Khmer residents in the U S ana ^ 

5r $eign -d education groups's^t 

:;-J KPNLF From 1983 ,o 1987, Siv 

>-NJ; re^entatte a. the Umted Nations as par, of ,he 

Rouge 

,\jP . 

of the Bush administration, Sichan Siv is 
"'.45 in the formula- "‘S' 

tiduct of U.S. policy in 
He ^ “senior advi- 
^ he b-S- delegation attend- 
/‘""^Jjernationi conference 
in? ^ ! ^ia held last summer in 

the U.S. demanded 

!!,fismantling of the Hun Sen 
^ “ ment and the inclusion of 


in m9, KPNLF diplomat 
Sichan Sw was appointed as a 
deputy assistant to President 

George Bush. 


■ > '«orld A„,i c„ 

!?“ "■ ‘»a Ft>xdn„ .■=■ «■■= 

ih”: 

'-mrht^c^u'r 

counterrevolutionary struggles and to;^'' 
facing the early staeesnf'^*^^'"^^ that may already be 

and which thrlatel 

nreaten U.S. interests.... Cambodia, Laos, 

Vietnam reflect such condi- 
tions, as do Angola, Ethiopia, 

Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Iran 
and Libya. 
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Rouee in an interim 


Khmet 

‘ -orrv anvernment 
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‘TL moderator of a WTiite House briefing on Cambodia 

1989 for Khmer residents in the U.S. 

Another one of Siv’s assignments has been to work as a 
I •• n with far Right groups which provide political and 
^rial support for the KPNLF. He attended a World Anti- 
^o^unist League (WACL) conference in Dallas, Texas in 
I tember 1985 along with other anti-communist “freedom 
filters” from around the world.^^ At the WACL conference, 
ihe KPNLF openly sought “outside training and support in in- 

icllieena and demolition.” ^ 

has also worked with retired U.S. Army Brigadier 
feneral Theodore Mataxis, who heads up the North Car- 
jlka-based Committee for a Free Cambodia (CFC). Mataxis 
»as approached by senior KPNLF generals in 1986 to set up 
ikCFC to organize support in the U.S. for the KPNLF. 

Right Wing Support c 

According to the Reagan doctrine, the goal of U.S. forei^ 

policywas to “contain Soviet expansion by supporting c 

lerrevolutionary grouijs in Angola, Nicaragua, Cain o la, 

M in e^nce, KoH Lck” the “Soviet empire.” Many of the 
fi^twiag groups which gained prominence a ter 
^tetion immediately started programs to suppor 

li T I »# _i, 91 1990. See also, Scott 

, ■’•Itlephone interview with author, March 2 » _ Vnrk' Dodd, 

and Jon Lee Anderson. Inside the League (New ro • 

1’ t P- . « m^rtAction Information 

• Fred Clarkson, “Behind the Supply Lines, Co 

J:""; ^“mher 25 (Winter 1986). p s}v»s role as a 

jfvj _ ''*Phone interinew with author, March 21, • Qimbodia,” 

“UN Official Says 

^^(Texas), December 29, 1985; Isabel Valdc, cvp/ess-Ne»«. 

L.S. To Oust Vietnamese,” San „ Aid,” (R®' 

and “Rebel Group Diplomat Seeks Cambodian A 

9 Limes-Uahn, Januaiy 22, 1986. 


In 1984, rightwing activist/ad- 
venturer Jack Wheeler stated that 
“[t]here are eight anti-Soviet guer- 
rilla wars being conducted in the 
third world at this mo- 
ment.... Sooner or later, one of 
these movements is going to win.... The first successful over- 
throw of a Soviet puppet regime may, in fact, precipitate a 

‘reverse domino effect,’ a toppling of Soviet dominos, one 
after the other 

Not surprisingly, Wheeler is a big supporter of the Cam- 
bochan contra movement and has openly solicited material 
and political support for the KPNLF. In August 1984 he wrote 
an article for the Moonie-owned Washington Times in which 
he said, “After spending a week with the KPNLF inside Cam- 
bodia... one is drawn inescapably to the conclusion that the 
KPNLF does indeed represent a real third noncommunist al- 
ternative for Cambodia.... [But] the KPNLF is... running 
seriously low on weapons and ammunition. The lack of am- 
munition for rifles, rocket launchers, machine guns and mor- 
tars, is especially critical.” f .u,. 

Just how “private” the support Wheeler solicits for the 
KPNLF is open to question. Listed, along with Wheeler, on 
the Board of Directors of Freedom Research Found^ion are 
Alex Alexiev and Mike Kelly. Alexiev is “with the National 

tipriiritv Division of the Rand Corporation... [and is] an expert 

Security Dm wn o 

on Soviet act vit Manpower Resources 

sistant Secretary o 

_„j ■R/ftUiarv Personnel in the eariy _ „ nni 


and Military Personnel ... Bill 
been a 

19. Ibid. Trivatmng tjic'var, 
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bodia in support of the KPNLF. In 
an article written after their visit to 
the front, SOF authors David Mills 
and Dale Andrade appealed for 
readers to contribute to the 
KPNLF and to send their dona- 
tions to a Bangkok address. *^Any 
private citizen who wants to give 
more than just moral support to 
help the KPNLF rebels can send 
money. It doesn^t take much. Forty dollars will buy two 
uniforms, one pair of shoes, two pairs of socks, knapsack, 
tic sheet and a scarf for one soldier. ThaPs not a bad deaL 

Ted Mataxis Rides Again 

Retired Brigadier-General Ted Mataxis personifies the 
historic ties of the U.S. to the KPNLF. In 1971-72, Mataxis 
worked with General Sak Sutsakhan when he was chief of the 
U.S. Military Equipment Delivery Team (MEDT) in Phnom 
Penh. Mataxis^s official role was to supervise the delivery of 
U.S military aid to then-Cambodian Premier Lon NoL How- 
ever, Mataxis^s assignment also included a covert role — over- 
seeing the escalation of U.S. forces in Cambodia after the 

was well suited for working 
lia, having trained at the Ar- 


“Any private citizen who wants 

^ more than just moral 


U.i. military aid to ,u 
generals. 
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on covert operations in Cam! 

1940s 

Despite a 1970 congressional ban on aid to tl 
army, there continued to be reports of MEDT 
working as advisers to the Cambodian military. There were 
also reports of U.S. helicopters providing transport for Cam- 
bodian troops as well as supplying them with ammunition 
during battles. The U.S. also oj>ened a radio station at Pochen- 

tong Airport, near Phnom Penh, to “help coordinate air sup- 
port for Cambodian troops.”^ 

When Mataxis retired from the U.S. Army in 1972, he 
began working as a “military consultanr to the Defense Min- 
istry of Singapore. ^When I was down m Singapore I worked 
with them fSak and the other Lon Nol generals] very closely. 
We used to do repairs on their ships and other things.” Ma- 
taxis explained, '^en Congress St off money^m b 
1973, they came down to see what Sbgapore could do to help 
them out. I got a team together from Singapore, and we went 
up to Phnom Penh. We made arrangements to buy old brass, 
old weapons and other stuff [to sell for profit] so they’d have 
money for supplies and other things.”^ Under U.S.*law old 
U.S. weapons and scrap metal military equipment provided 
to allies IS U.S. property, but there was no known official ob- 
lection to Mataxis’s end run around the congressional ban on 
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23. The Warm Indochina: Instant Rcnlav " .. ^ 

^ alw Craig Whitney, “Militaiy Gains 

^la,” New York Times, September 20 19 T 1 f h 

^eshow: Kissinger, Nixon and the Destruction o/ r ^^vross. 

Simon and Schuster, 1979), pp i<^. 9 o ^ Cambodia (New York: 


mataxis recalled l 
General Pak Son M 

time worked elix.. • ** « 

sak, ,he 

the KPNLP) wSod 

other KPNLP 

see me and asked whai i tm 
y office at the Committee L 1 



They came up to i 

gba^tan....They as*.eu ua lu aoi up s 

the KPNLP]- So I went over to see Adn 
I took General Pak along and asked Admiral 
could act as a Godfather for us. He said, ‘Yes, you ^ ^ 

25 Moorer was chairman of the Joint Chi -f '**!' 
Mataxis was head of the MEDT, and MataidV 

Poorer anH A4_-! . 


name. 


bodia was supervised by Moorer and Admir 
^ Commander-m-Chief, Pacific Forces, 1968 
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Mataxis spent much of 1987 setting up the Comm;,, 
-ree Cambodia (CFC). He visited General Sak in 
detennme the KPNLF s needs and promoted the 
the U.S. “I set it up for Pak to go to one of those Atn - ^^ 
Security Council meetings [in Washington] b 1986. 
had another one b 1987, where guerrillas from aroimH ^ 
world came.... They’d get together and each guerrilla 
would have a chance to get up and give his bit. It p»v.> 
chance to exchange ideas and say what they w 
Mataxis stated-^^ightwmg support has been ai 
bctor b keepbg the Cambodian contras supi 
though Ted Mataxis lost b Vietnam, his war ic np 


iroportani 



Although most people believe that the U.S. ended itsintei 
vention b Southeast Asb b 1975, it is evident from theinfa 
mation provided here that the U.S. contbues to suppoi 
repressive and non-democratic forces b the iuneles of Can 
bodi^ When asked about U.S. policy in Carabola during a 
April ^ 1990^C News special. Rep. Chester Atkins (Dem 
Mass.) characterized it as “a poUcy of hatred.” 

T^ U.S. is directly responsible for millions of ' 
Southeast Asb over the past 30 years. Now, the U.S. - 
n^nt provides support to a movement condemned by the 
eimatio^ community as genocidal.^^ How long e 
policy of hatred continue? 
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Was the CIA Involved? 


The Bombing of Pan Am 


103 


by Jeff Jones* 


Pan Am m the jumbo jet that blew up over Lockerbie 
Scotland on December 21, 1988, might have passed mto his- 
tory as tragic loss of life spUl- 

ing out of the Middle E^t inflict. But, as wth other incidents 
of this kind, the official mvestigation leaves questions 


un- 


answered. M^y relatives of the victims - the plane’s 259 pas- 


sengers, and 11 people on the ground - fear that the full truth 
vrill never be known. 

By most accounts, investigators believe the crash was 
caused by a sophisticated bomb -with a time-delay, baro- 
metric fuse - placed on the plane by Ahmed Jibril’s Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC), a Syrian-backed group that rejects PLO efforts 
to negotiate with Israel. 

Fli^t 103 originated at Frankfurt and continued on, with 
another plane, from London. The bomb detonated at 7:03 
p.m. If it had gone off just 10 minutes later, the Pan Am clip- 
per would have already crossed the Scottish coast and the 
plane— its victims and evidence— would have vanished in the 
North Atlantic. Jibril has denied responsibility for the attack. 
But investigators believe that the PFLP-GC received a large 
payment from Iran— ABC News has reported $10 milli on — 
to carry out the attack to avenge the U.S. downing of an 
Iranian tiirbus in which nearly 300 people died on July 3, 1988. 

Paul Hudson, an Albany, New York lawyer, is the president 
of Families of Pan Am 103/Lockerbie, one of three groups 
made up of relatives of the victims. Paul and Eleanor Hud- 
son’s 16-year-oId daughter Melina was returning home from 
a year of school in England when she died in the crash. 
“Anything that will prevent a covenip,...that will keep others 
from experiencing what we have, is important,” Eleanor Hud- 
son said recently. “The full truth should come out, Paul Hud- 
son agreed. The charge of cover up does not come easily to 
either Eleanor or Paul, But Paul Hudson, who has followed 
the investigation closely, is dismayed at its progress. It ap- 
pears that the government either has the facts and is covering 
this up,” he said, “or doesn’t know all the facts and doesn t 


want to.” 


f Questions 


Am 


me miiiai controversy am - -- 

the U.S, government’s long standing policy of no 
fling thr ^ an airline, an air-travel cor- 



on 


nc u,o. guvciuiiu^iii ^ ^ ' 

iing [ne general public when an airline, an air-trave cor 
or a specific flight has been threatened by terrorist at- 
*an Am 103 fit in to all of these categories. But ere are 
other questions percolating Just beneath the sur ace o 


f Jones is a political correspondent with Afc/m/a/id, an altem 


in Albany, New Y ork. 


the inve^stigation: 

^ • There were, it is now known, al Icasl four, and, accord- 

ing to one unsubstantiated report, as many as eight, CIA and 
other U.S. intctligcncc agency operatives returning from Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, aboard the plane. The Lockerbie bomb crip- 
pled U.S, intelligence efforts in the Middle East. Were the 
intelligence operatives on 103 the bomb’s target? 

• A CIA tciim headed for Lockerbie within an hour of the 
crash. At least once during the ground search, CIA inves- 
tigators wore Pan Am uniforms; and according to one un- 
refuted allegation, CIA operatives temporarily removed a 
suitcase from the site that belonged to one of their agents, 
thereby breaking the Scottish police investigators, “chain of 
evidence,” which could be crucial to any successful prosecu- 
tions. 

• Also aboard Pan Am 103 was Bernt Carlsson, the 
Swedish U.N, diplomat, who had just completed negotiating 
the Namibian independence agreement with South Africa. He 
was due in New York the next day to sign the agreement. 

• In October 1988, the West German Federal Police, the 
Bundeskriminalamt (BKA), raided a suspected terrorist safe- 
house. During the raid, they found a bomb— hidden in a 
Toshiba radio — that was virtually identical to the one believed 
later to have brought down Pan Am 103, All but one of the 16 
people arrested were soon released and several of them are 
now top suspects in the bombing, 

• Pan Am was fined more than $600,000 by the U.S. Fe- 
deral Aviation Administration (FAA) for lax security at its 
baggage-handling facility in Frankfurt. And according to the 
West German newsweekly Stem, a Pan Am security official in 
Frankfurt was spotted after the crash backdating a copy of a 
crucial FAA memo. The memo described a call placed to the 
U.S. Embassy in Helsinki in which the caller reportedly warn- 
ed that a bomb would be smuggled onto a Pan Am aircraft 
flying from Frankfurt to the United States. 

• The most startling and controversial charge to surface 
around Pan Am 103 comes from a report issued by a little- 
known New York City-based intelligence group called Inter- 
for, Inc? The company was hired by the law firm representing 


L Steven Emc^on and Brian Duffy, ne Fall ofPanAm 103 (New York: 

to Daniel Aharoni, Interfor’s general coun^l. the 

O, M0SS.4 

authored the controversial report. 
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lhnn»||h Fun f r.mkluri <^p. t th,<n The fatal 

(x^nih» «u itif lo fhoii nlh p itton w.r |>L}f < tf iifi plane in 
asuttiiisc suh^lti iticti fof rtiH fh,ij tMtffn.tjiv wuulH have COD- 
taincvl conttithaiHl 

^ # Hul iU iof tiiiig to II Jiimjiiiy F^K)rr|Miri on Ffoniline, the 
f HS tutu's iHitgratn, (hr wii!i plamj ihc plane at 

I oiu!on\ llt nlhrow Aoptol when ii baggage handler 
hiL ii sutti txlongnig lt> ( I A oflurf Matthew (lannoo, 

I rimlline iHdievesi the ftlamnng lor the fclalialory fHtmbattacJc 
\va,\ nfrcatly urulc r way when Hu* group Irarned that 
top I LS inlrlligioHC ollu c r^ would In* Hying Fan Am 103 out 
ot I a>ndt>n s Hraihrow An |>or I ( lamion and (wo other i:ipera- 
tivxK» having left Hrti iK by srjiatatr fou(r\ may have made a 
latui error when (hey piiu hasnl (hrii plane ticket.^ o^^r-lhc- 
a>uiiter If om a (lavel agt nl m Niumn Ai t ludinglo Frontline, 
the only piece t)f luggage ntU au ountrd lor from (he flight 
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intcHigenee olllecr,s wei r "a M long m*( tuuiary (atget** and that 
t\ Niulcii.so iilt'niictii lo ( liiiiiioM N wii*. swiii hciJ ait Mc^tthrow. 

• And iu\'ordiiijc( lo syndK alcd t oluinntsi Jiii k Anderson, 
Prcsidcnl (icoim' liiisli mid liiilisli 1 ‘iuik' Minister Miirgurct 

Iha'itchcr held a liainsaillaiilu' |ihoru' < onveisaiion some time 

Inst ycjir, in whuh ilu’v af.^t('cd that ilu' iiiv estival ton into the 
Clash should Ih' ' Intnlcd m order lo avoid haimin|{ the two 
nations' inielhgem r t omiiiiimlies I halt her has atknow- 
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Bush asought lo iiileilere with the invest tgalion. 

Tlie Intrrfor Report 

1'hc conlrovcrsial Inleifor Ke|H»il itiaimlains that a f rank- 
lurt-ba.scd (’lA leain was |»rolretiu^; a hcioin stmif^ling op- 
er.iitoii in hofK.s ol ohiaining inlorm.it ion .iIkkiI U S. hostages 
III 1 I h.itioit the same hostages that sp,iikcd the Iraivco/irru 
arms- lor hoslage.s .seandal. 

The report elaims that the ilrug simigghiig ring is headed 
by.Syrian Moii/er Al KasNar.iiiuteoniroK at least one Pan Am 
baggage handler at Ihc P'rankrurl airfHiit. The handler was 
responsible foi switching luggage that liml already been in- 
sjicclcd with identical jiiecrs holding contraband. A pas- 
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t he bottil) was placed on the plane at 
I ondoii's Heathrow Airport when a 
baggage handler switched suitcases 
belonging (o CIA officer Matthew 

Gannon. 


.Monger accomplice would .u 

pick up the bag upon its arruLp 

the U.S. Interfor admits it a 

not know how the bags 

through customs on ^iyL^ 
insists in its report, that 
route and method work7 
stcacHIy and smoothly for a ^ 
time. 

“ '■“'>»» krm. 

and drug smuggler who had » 

ceived money from two IratcVn 
tra figures, Albert Hakim and Richard Secord, to buy lOO 

of small arms for the Nicaraguan contras. According 
report, he was also the go-between for a French effort in \r 
1988 that gained the release of French hostages in Lebano 
exchange for an arms shipment to Iran, Al-Kassar was spott *h 
by the CLA team in Frankfurt which, knowing he had dose ti 
lo Syria’s chief of intelligence, . approached Al-Kassar ai^ 

offered to allow him to contmue his drug smu ggling routes if 
he helped arrange the release of the American hostages ” 
The Interfor Report says that the CIA group in Frankfort 
although it had contact with the West German BKA and the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), operated to 
some extent as “an internal covert operation, without consis 
tent oversight, 5 la Oliver North.” In the days before the at- 
tack on Flight 103, the report states that Al-Kassar learned 
that a bomb was going to be placed on the plane by Jibril’s 
Popular Front. On the day of the flight, a BKA surveiUance 
agent assigned to watch baggage being loaded “...noticed that 
the ‘drug’ suittase substituted was different” from those used 

in previous shipments. He phoned in a report to his superiors 
“saying something was very wrong.” 

The BKA relayed the information to the CIA unit, which 
reported to its control in Washmgton. The report alleges that 
“Control replied: Don’t worry about it, don’t stop it, let it go.” 
The CIA in Frankfurt did nothing to prevent the plane from 
taking off, because the team “did not want to blow its surveil- 
iMce operation and undercover penetration or to risk the Al* 
l^r hostage-release operation.” The report postulates that 

the CIA assumed -incorrectly- that West German 

aut onties, who were also watching the flight, would inter- 
vene. 

The Interfor Report also explains why a special U.S. hos- 
tage rescue team was on board Pan Am 103 when it was 
estroyed. According to the report, the team, led by Army 
ajw Charles McKee, had learned that the CIA unit in 
r urt was protecting Al-Kassar’s drug pip>eliiiek McKee 
reported to ClA headquarters he feared “...that (his team’s] 

rescue [operation] and their lives would be endangered by the 
double-dealing.” 

When CIA headquarters did not respond, the McKee team 
eaded to return home without permission. The Interfor 
Report states that “their plan was to bring the evidence back 
to the United States [of the CIA’s involvement with Al-Kas- 
sar and drug dealing] ...and publicize their findings if the 
government covered it up,” Agents connected to Al-Kassar 
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mtclhgcncc saw the McKee team make their 
j,jrvd .rranp’mcnts back to tie U.S., and. according to the 

informed his Frankfurt CIA protestor, of 


‘ Interfor Report, Pan Am went 

,hc federal judge^hearmg the civil suits against the air 
Jacked that he subpoena the CIA, FBI, dea, and Stotr 
Pi^parttnenl m an effort to verify Interior’s findings The 
,^>scmment mc^d to quash the subpoenas on national sc 
[nirip grounds. The Jusu<» Department then took the case out 
the hands of «« loc^ attorneys by sending a team from 
Washington to handle the litigation. A nilmg is still pending. 

Who \^*5 Warned? 

The re is ^ considerable controversy surrounding a warn- 
the L .S. government received about a possible plane 
^•.rnbing but never made public. A notice, reportedly based 
cr. a tip called into the U.S, Embassy in Helsinki, Finland, wa.s 
posted in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow and elsewhere — in- 
cluding electronic bulletin boards — where it could be seen by 
^o'emment officials. 

The Stale Department now calls the threat a “hoax.” But 
the F.AA took it seriously enough at the time to isisue one of 
its r.ire security alerts, an alert that was in effect on the tlay 
night 103 went down. The Pan Am jet, travelling the crowded 
Frankfurt-London-New York City corridor four days before 
Chffetnias. was only tw'o*thirds full. Many relatives of the vic- 
tims are convinced that this was because government 
employees avoided the flight. 

One official who didn’t avoid the flight was Bernt Carlsson, 
the Swedish U.N. diplomat who successfully negotiated the 
Namibia accord ^vhich led to free elections and a SWAPO-lcd 
sovemment in the former South African colony. Carlsson was 
at the U.N. the day after the crash to sign the agreement. 
“Pik” Botha, the Souffi African Foreign Minister, had also 
been scheduled to fly on Pan Am 103 but he switched his reser- 
vation, avoided the flight, and was in New York for the sign- 
ing. 

According to Sanya Popovic, Carlsson’s then fianede, 
Botha acknowledged at the time that he had been advised to 
switch planes. Popovic believes that the U.N. also received the 
warnings about the flight, but that Carlsson was never in- 
formed. . 

The President’s Commission on Aviation Security and Ter- 

rorism issued its report — not on who was responsible for I c 
bomb, but what, if any, changes should be made in airline 
security- in mid-May 1990 (see sidebar). The and Scot- 
land Yard have been cooperating with Scottish police (in 
whose jurisdiction the plane crashed). Their final report wi 
be released in June 1990. , f 

The primary reason that the PFLP-GC is suspectc o 
planting the fatal device, has to do wth the similarity between 

the Pan Am bomb — probably consisting of ^ 

choslovakian-made plastic explosive hidden in a Toshi a r a 
dio— and a bomb found by the BKA during an October 
raid on a PFLP-GC safe house in Neuss, West Germany. 
That raid, carried out as part of an undercover BKA sur 


vcillrtiuc- itpc'iiilioit code' ntuued .Autumn Leaves, left West 

-HivUls raring intense crHirism. Of the 16 peoS 
n< V’ umiulcl up, dll but one were quickly released from jaiL 
u.l M.mr ol (ho.%e relewsed are now suspects in the Locker- 
>ir uiiubutg 1 1 lu West tiermans were further embairassed 
when, nerti ly ihiee months after the Pan Am bombing, several 
nuuc Miiitlai turned up during a subsequeni BKA 

rit af ( h til live Neuss sate house^) There arc enough apparent 
misinkes riiu) lapses in the West German handhng of Auronm 
1 eavrs to aigue tlvat the bungled inx'csligation allowed tbs 
iMutiheis to slip iluough police hands. 



(’rcdil; AsstH‘i;ttril Press 


Ikriil ('iirI*s?ion (right), U^N. Commissioner for Namibia, 
wits killed III the Pun.Aiii U13 bombing* 


Thai was the impression conveyed in a recent New York 
riffles story on Pan Am X03, The article^ edited 

torn a new book, Vie Fall of Pan Am 103, by Steven Emer* 
i()n and Hnan IXuUy, locused entirely on the A^est German 
police and neglected to mention many of the questions that 
liavc troubled reporters and families of the crash victims. The 
nrliclc tliil not even mention the presence of the CLA person- 
nel on (he plane, or describe any of the subsequent CLA ac- 

lions at the crash site, 

'I'hc Tinm ve rsion of the story surprised Duffy, an assistant 
managing editor of US. News & Worid Report. The bool^c«s 
into “great detair about who the CIA officers were, Dufi>= 

S lid "If the book ha.s news value, it rests in part on our con- 
clusions on who the inteUigence officers were and what they 
were doing." Me too was surprised that the Times editing t 

the story focused solely on the West Germans. 

I u fact, t lie Eincrson/Duffy book is long on s| 

. n ..«« nuttv “Pan Am 103; The Gennan Cbnaec- 

4. Steven I'niavmrtiutHmnt^^ An AssodatwJ Press wire 

lion.” New York Vegas Rcvicw-Jotarut.M*rA 

oorvon ilic /’«u« article “Pty**" t K..\,„t:n^owed tci bombint' 
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The President’ 

The President's Commission on Airline Security ^ ^ 
Terrorism issued its report on May 15, 1990, leaving 
questions about the bombing of Pan Am 103 ^ 

But it did make a series of recommendations, including 
the U.S. should be more willing to attack suspecte ter 
r Grists and the states that harbor or support them. Nation 
al viill and the moral courage to exercise it are the ultimate 
means for defeating terrorism,^ the Commission says- 
Tlie report calls for government officials to become 
more vigorous in “pl anning and training for preemptive or 
retaliatory military strikes against known terrorist enclaves 
in nations that harbor them.” “Rhetoric,” the report main- 
tains, “is no substitute for strong, effective, action. 

Threatening miKtary action may be a cymeal means for 
dealing with the anger of relatives of the victims. In April 
1989, during a mee ting with representatives of the relatives, 

E ash reportedly offered the unsolicited statement that if 
“ ihe fingers [of guilt] jximt to state terrorism,” there would 

■ V 

be a retaliatory strike like the one the Reagan administra- 
tion launched against Libya. 

Beyond the grandstanding, the rejxjrt focuses serious 
criticisms on the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), 
The Co mm ission found the FAA to be “a reactive agency— 
preoccupied with responses to events to the exclusion of 

contingency plan ning in anticipation of future 


h- 


ats. 


jf 


In ail, the report contained more than 50 specific pro- 
posals deseed to improve airline safety and thwart ter- 
rorist attacks. Some of the proposals will go to the President 
as reccKnmendations for action by executive order, while 
ethers will be introduced in Congress. 


And «hik- U , t,. 




demand voiced by 

pTAA spokesman anmiui»-«— Salazar, 

dbextorof civil aviation security since 1986, would be 4 
^ cmcnt Development in Palm Coast, Rorida. a 


V I he FAA WZUS clearly inclined to meet at least o 
£'„nd voted by >hc virtims- rcUtws; On May „ " 

FAA sr 
director 

ing his p 

criticisms arising from Pa« 103. 

According to the executive summary of the nearly 2Qn 
page Commission report, the bomb was “probably*’ 
aboard at Frankfurt. The summary also states that “a 

tiallv fiUcd, unguarded baggage contamer.. .was later load- 
ed on the night at Heathrow.” That container, according 
Commission head Ann McLau^. sat unattended for at 
least half an hour. “The international criming mvestigation 
has not vet determined precisely how the device was loaded 

onto the plane,” the report says. 

While the Commission harshly criticizes both the FAA 

and Pan Am, it lets the U.S. intelligence community off the 

hook. “The Commission’s review showed that no warnings 
specific to Flight 103 were received by U.S. mtelligence 
agencies from any source at anytime,” it reports. And it 
repeats testimony presented to the Commission by the ClA 
claiming that the agency “did not send anyone to the [crash] 

site.” 

Indeed, an important part of the Commission’s report 
will remain unknown. Part of the body’s conclusions- ap- 
parently related to a call for more aggressive covert opera- 
tions intended to prevent or respond to terrorist acts— was 
sent to the President in a classified letter. • 




sh ort on conclusion. The authors do not purport to know just 
happened. They believe that Khalid Jaafar, a young 
-Arab- American from Detroit, “unwittingly” carried the bomb 
hidden in a bag onto the plane in Frankfurt. Who gave it to 
him. and why he didn’t “examine” the contents, they say, “is 

:st mystery of the Lockerbie investigation.” 

Hsiai, how’ever, is hardly Lockerbie’s biggest mystery. For 
:ne thing, Frontline reported shortly after the Emerson^dDuffy 
hoc k went to press that all of J aafar’s bags had been accounted 
for. ^Tiichever bag or suitcase held the bomb, had to disin- 
tegrate into fragments, thereby clearing Jaafar’s name. His 
paitms believe he became a suspect because he had the only 
-Arabic surname on the flight list. 

But the more serious questions raised in the investigation 

have to do with the nature of the investigation, and why so 

many rektiv'es and reporters feel a fog of disinformation hangs 
l^vy over the crash. 

Tlie Ranainifig Puzzles 

Is the story of Pan Am 103 that some U.S. government 

L -N. <rf[icials. and foreign lp.»Hf> rc Wpr#* cr\a«*oi4 .-1 


had access to information indicating that the flight was 
threatened, while the traveling public was kept in the dark? 

Is it the case that in their rush to make flight schedules and 
cut costs. Pan Am allowed bags that had not been properly 
searched to be loaded on its plane? 

Is it, as Interfor maintains, that a rogue CIA operation 
trying to free U.S. hostages by protecting a heroin smug gling 
ring failed to prevent the bomb from going on board? 

Is it, as Frontline suggests, that experienced U.S. intel- 
ligence operatives made fatal security mistakes? Is the CIA 

t^rying to hide the fact that it could not bring its people home 
from Beirut safely? 

Whatever the answer may be, many relatives of the victims 
fear they will never know what allowed the bombing to hap* 
pen or see those responsible punished. An April 1990 letter 
to George Bush and Margaret Thatcher, cosigned by Pa«j 
Hutkon and Jim Swire, co-chairs of “U.K. Families- 



103,” spoke of the “entirely believable published accounts 

p at] •••both ofyou have decidedtodeliberatelydownplnyt^ 

eyi ence and string out the investigation untU the case can be 
dismKsed as ancient history.” * 
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Foreign liitelllm>iut> In ilu> H.S.: 

The Marcos Network and Murder 

by Dan Junas* 



June U l"ili|niu> Xtiu tu.m unit^n 

down wlh n h. ki it> ^utom^tic 

in then imion halt m ScaiUt W a5.hinglorVs historic 
pioneer Siiuarc Utstricl (»cnc Vu;inr\ die t! on (he sfxit, but 
his friend Slime Domlugti livvil U>ng enough to name his as- 
lUjilantN members of the I iltpini> l c iang 

Domingo and Vienics had recent I v fnren elected on a 
reform slate as Scortarv 1 reasutef amt Dispatcher, respec- 
tively* of Local ^ J td the InternatumnI I ^^ngshoremen Work- 
ers Union (ILWli), which represents pt ed«>niifiantly Filipino 
workers in the Alaska lish canneries. Law rnforccnicnt ofTi- 
dab assumed that the tmUive lor the double murder was the 
Tolisan gartg's resentment ovei Domingo and Vicrncs's ef- 
forts to refi^rm the imioirs dispatch system. 

Domingo ansi Vicnies, however, had also been using (heir 
i)Osition in the union to challenge the jxiwer of Ferdinand and 
Imclda Marcos, In fact, (hey had In^en threatening the so- 
called conjugal dictators Lir more than even Domingo and 
Vicrncs realized, FViends and family ol the slain activists, who 
refused to fx'llcvc that the mm tiers were mtitivated by a simple 
“dispute over dispatch/* inimethatcly lormcd the Committee 
for Justice for Domingo *iml Vtcrnes (( JDVO Ixd by Silme’s 
sister Cynthia and Silme's and (Jrnc s friend, attorney Mi- 
chael Withey, the CUDV ctnulucled an extensive investigation 
that culmifiated in a civil law suit against the Marcoses. 

In Decemfxir eight and a hall yeai s after the murders, 
a jury found that the Marcoses wcie indeed liable for the 
deaths of Domingo and Vicrncs and tiwardcd the plaintiffs - 
the families of Domingo and Vicrncs $15 million. 

The trial established a prolouml precedent in internation- 
al law. For the first time, a foreign du lator was deposed, tried, 
and held legally liable for crimes et>mmiltcd while in office. 

Perhaps even more profound than the legal precedent was 
evidence presented in the ea.se which showed that the Philip- 
pine intelligence apparatus had oiKraled in ihis^ country, 
against U.S. citizen-s, with the complicity of the U. S. govern- 
ment. The Committee for Justice demonstrated clearly 
U.S. foreign policy that disrespects human rights abroad di- 
minishes human rights at home. ,, . 

Ferdinand Marcos declared martial law in the Philippines 
in September 1972, as a way of avoiding the constitutional 
provision requiring him to step down after two terms in office. 
A central premise of the plaintiffs’ ease was that the murder 
of Domingo and Vicrncs represented nothing less than an ex- 
tension of the Marcos regime into the United States. For that 
reason, the current Foreign Minister of the Philippines, Raul 

*Dan Junas is a free-lance invcslijiativc journalist who covered the 
Domingo and Viemes trial. He is currently working on a monograph about 
the history and current activities of Reverend Sun Myung Mwn’s empire. 


Manglapus, who was himself a target of the Marcos ner»'‘jric 
in the U.S., testified by videotape about the panem of ar- 
bitrary detention, torture, disappearances, and - sah'agxne, or 
summary execution, of those who opposed the Marcos dic- 
tatorship. The plaintiffs then presented an o'^rwhslming 
body of evidence that drew a vivid connection between abuses 
co mmi tted by Mar COS in the PhiHppines and those committsd 

by his network in this country. 

Modus Operandi 

Because the plaintiffs were attempting to prov’e the exig- 
ence of a conspiracy, they were permitted to introt^ce broad- 
ranging evidence on the activities of the Marcos intelligence 
network, including material that had only an indirect bearing 
on the case of Domingo and Viemes. Former CIA offitxr 
Ralph McGehee, who was called as an expert witn^ on in- 
telligence, testified that Marcos was indeed conducting covert 
operations in the United States. Like the CIA. Marcos agents 
often used diplomatic cover, particularly at consuiaies in cities 
with large Filipino populations, such as San Franrisco, Hon- 
olulu, and Seattle. And like the CIA, the Marcoses faced the 
problem of laundering funds. Marcos thus established the 
Philippines Bank of California in San Francisco with his crony, 
Juan Ponce Enrile, on the board of (firectors. 

McGehee also testified that there are f(W types of covert 
operations: political, economic, psycholo^cal, and param^- 
tary (which includes assassination). In the course of the trial, 
evidence was presented showing that the Marcos network en- 
gaged in all four types. The plaintiffs’ emphasis, how'ever , was 
on instances of surveillance, intimidation, harassment and as- 
sassination of anti-Marcos activists in such organizations as 
the Anti-Martial Law Coalition (AMLC), Movement for a 
Free Philippines (MFP), Friends of the Filipino People 
(FFP), and the Union of Democratic Filipinos (KDP), to 

vriiich Domingo and Viemes belonged. 

One exile, Geline Avila, who was active in the AMLC and 

worked closely with Domingo and Viemes, testified about her 
own experiences with the Marcos network. Surveillance by 
Marcos agents “was a way of life,” and she often received 
anonymous phone calls telling her , “We know about your rela- 
tives in the PhiHppines.” She also described numerous instan- 
ces when Marcos agents surveilled and harassed 
demonstrators protesting against the Marcos repne. Cars 
were vandalized during the demonstrations, and m one case 
“body-bmlders” were employed to intiimdate the protesters. 

The plaintiffs placed special emphasis, however, on t ree 
chief Jgets of the Marcos network, drawmg a 
tween their cases and that of Domingo and Viemes. Taken 

^ and the circumstances surrounding 
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them help provide an oveniew of the rise and fall ot the Mar- 
cos network. 

The Coi^ugaf Dictators 

Primitivo Mijares had been Marcos’s chief censor but he 
broke with Marcos when he became disenchanted with Mar- 
cos’s abuses. He authored a book, 77ie Conjugal DiCtati>rs, 
which was deeply embarrassing to the Marcoses. In 1*^75, 
when Mijares was about to further embarrass the Marcoses 
by testiWng before then-Representative Donald Fraser s 
Subcommittee on International Organizations, Marcos agents 
offered him a $50,000 bribe not to testify. Mijares refused. 
Then on January 7, 1977 Mijares, who was last seen in the com- 
pany of a Marcos agent, disappeared. 



i Geoe Viernes (right) 
Cannery Workers Uni 


Although the Marcos bribery attempt presented solid evi- 
dence of an illegal attempt to interfere with a federal witness, 
no action was taken by U.S. authorities.^ Meanw^htle, the 
Fraser Committee also heard testimony that led to the so- 
caUed “Koreagate” scandal. The Fraser Committee’s inves- 
tigation revealed that KCIA agents (the Korean equivalent of 
the CIA), as well as followers of the Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s 
Unification Church, were also conducting illegal intelligence 
operations in the United States and enjoyed at least the tacit 
support of the U.S, covert establishments 

In 1979 a U.S, Senate investigation focused on intelligence 
agencies of five countries — Iran, Chile, Taiwan, Yugoslavia, 
and the Philippines — conducting “sj^tematic campaigns in- 
side the United States to spy on, harass, and in some cases 
plan assasinations.” The Senate report was never released 
and remains classified to this day. Portions, however, were 
leaked to the Washington Post and to columnist Jack Ander- 
son. 

The Washingfon Post article noted that four of the “spy out- 
fits [Iran, Philippines, Taiwan, and Chile] had an important 
common feature. All had intelligence liaison agreements with 

1. Jack Andeison, Washington Post, August 11, 1979, p. Bll. 

2. Report of the Subcommittee on International Organizations of the 
Committee on Internationa! Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, In- 
vestigation of Korean-American Relations, October 31, 1978. 

3. “Foreign Spy Activity Found Rampant in U.S.," Washington Post 
August 9, 1979, p. Al. 


the CIA. and they operated with a re atively free hand he»„ 
the The article also noted that “the pattern of 

as-sment and intimidation’ of dissidents had had a ‘chile ' 
effect’ on public discussion and attitudes in this count 
ward governments with controversial human rights record, 

lUC ^ 

After tins illegal intelligence activity became public kn 
Ipdee the Carter administration made a mild effort to 

d„u,; An Angus. 15. 1979 “E^ Onl^ U,S. State 
ment cable, from U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines 
Murphy to Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrook 
described Murphy’s effort in August 1979 to persuade 
cos to discontinue his network’s activity in the U.S. Murph 
“stressed [the] near disaster wrought by Koreagate to R0{/ 
USG [Republic of Korea-U.S. government] relations,” andk 
presented Marcos with a copy of a Jack Anderson column 1 
Philippine agents. Marcos, Murphy rejwrted, “sov^t [iqi 
allay anv concerns we might have about his authorizing 
cal violence by Philippine intelligence agents,” although “he 
skirted the more slippery issues of harassment and intimida- 
tion of Filipinos in the U.S. 

The cable also provided evidence that would be crucial in 
establishing Marcos’s liability in the Domingo and Viernes 
case. Murphy reported that other than top Marcos security 
chief General Fabian Ver, “there is no other senior GOP 
[Government of the Philippines] official with responsibility” 
for the actions of the Marcos network in the United States. 

The Case of Steve Psinakis 

One anti-Marcos activist who experienced harassment and 
intimidation at the hands of the Marcos network was Steve 
Psinakis. Psinakis, a Greek-born engineer, had married the 
daughter of Eugenio Lopez, one of the wealthiest men in the 
Philippines. Lopez owned a broadcast network as well as the 
Manila Chronicle, which had criticized the abuses of the Mar- 
cos regime. When Marcos declared martial law Lopez was va- 
cationing in the United States, where he chose to re main, But 
in November 1972 Marcos had Lopez’s son, Eugenio Jr., ar- 
rested without charges. Marcos began blac kmailin g the fami- 
ly, forcing them to desist from criticizing the martial law 
regime and to turn over their financial assets to Marcos cro- 
nies. In November 1974, when Marcos’s demands had been 
met but Eugenio Jr. was not released, the family made a 

decision to make his case public, and Eugenio Jr. began a 
hunger strike. 

During the period of blackmail, Psinakis, who had come to 
the United States from Greece when mar tial law was declared, 
was in touch with Raul Mangiapus and other leaders of the 
anti-Marcos movement in the U.S. After the hunger strike 
began, Psinakis acted openly, including working with the 
hdFP, exposing the Mijares bribery attempt and writing a 
column for the Philippine News. 

The Philippine News was an anti-Marcos weekly published 
in San Francisco, and, as Psinakis testified, Marcos sought to 
silence it. In an example of an economic covert operation that 
curtailed freedom of the press in the United States, Marcos 

4. Ibid. 
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States 

' arhninisiration had criticized the Marcos .nv- 

„ iMiinan - ighl s <‘l«*ses in the PhiUppines and objected to 
fillrMf’ "^twork in the United States. Under 

I lyiin, however, the Marcos regime enjoyed much greater 
. .joMi ol ael ><>'»• A eonlidcntial memo, from the Embassy 
I (lie- rliili|'|*''“ '’ Washington prepared after Reagan’s 

'' „„(<-d lhal “human rights will not be the sole criterion 

pol'i y tlelcrminations toward friendly states.” In- 
'* I ilir Kcagan administration would emphasize combat- 

(i(i» |i'( I of i^ni. 

M:it( O’, was fiuiek to lake advantage of this new policy line, 
(ly alh ' Kevigan was elected, Marcos announced that he 


.1 


linl 


il,l (iic a 'lormal protest* with the United States govern- 
, iiM'l '(icniand thal action be taken’ against Filipino and 


(■ili/cn.s in the United States,” whom Marcos 


(I wci f i cs|H)nsibIe for the actions of urban guerrillas 
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*‘egune in the 

to inve<it' *****^P'''^^> ^d their further specific coimai^- 
United States prosecute Marcos' s oppooe^s m the 


gan accorc^ to the same brief, the Rea- 

"™“‘straUon indeed made 


a politicai deosioa to sup- 
s opponents in the United States, Tfeose 


iliaatorship by 


agreeing to investigate ana 


l^icluded the late Senator Benigno Aquino, Raul 
^pus, Mr, Psinakis, and others. The U nited States fed- 


er^ investigation was fueled by so-called “evidence^ supplied 


by Marcos to the administration in the United States, Marcos 
ugents and United States government agents collaborated to 


generate, for political reasons, testimony in the U niled States 
against the leaders of the U.S-based opposition to the Marcos 

dictatorship.^ 


j,l Miiliil.l 

1 he riiili|>|>iu‘‘ Embassy’s memo provided an analysis that 
iijsfilied llii'! a( lion, claiming that anti-Marcos activists in the 
I IS IhkI ■ (Iclinil t'ly adopted a radical change in their general 
liiy d.ili in^- 1 1 ’om peaceful means to outright violence as a 
V (.r ht inging al )oul the political ch^ge they desire to effect 

ilif KcihiIiIk [ol lliri Philippines]. ^ 

Whai was really changing, of course, was not the tartic» o 

•opposiiion, but rather the tactics of the Reagan and Mar- 

ms adtuinistrat ions. In December 1980, acwrdmg to a leg^ 

l.ii( ( lilcd by Psinakis’s lawyers in U.S. District Court, Ime 

Marcos met with Psinakis and Marcos opposition leader 

Sctialors Benigno Aquino (the late husband of current p 

pines Pre.sidcnt Corazon Aquino) and Heherson , 

Mrs. Marcos attempted in those meetings to . 

:rec I’.sinakis, Aquino, and Alvarez .. . 

oilK isins of the Marcos regime. She told eac o „ • 

^1"' had received from President-elect Reagan ^ ?:j,i uw 

‘ lect Bush their commitment to support the mar 


' Janies .1 Bmsmihan, George C. Harris, Morrison & 


1 IJiMrid of (aiifomia. United States of America, v. Steve 

< hr/r., 4, May 13, 1988. 
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In 1986, Psinakis was indicted on charges of sending ex- 
plosives to the 


Philippines to be 
used in an anti- 
Mmcos plot. The 
evidence used a- 
gainst him in- 
cluded remnants 
of detonation 
cord and wrap- 
pings of packj^es 
in which hi^ ex- 
plosive powder 
and cord had alle- 
gedly been ship- 
ped to Psinakis 
dated from sear- 
ches supposedly 
made in 1981. On 
June 7, 1989, 
however, Psinakis 


After the inaupiratioft, 
the Reagan administra- 
tion indeed made a politi- 
cal decision to support 
the Marcos dictatorship 


by agreeing to investigate 
and prosecute Marcos’s 
opponents in the United 

States. 



s 


was found innocent of aU charges. 

In an effort to show the Marcos re^e in its true hght, 

Psinakis’s attorneys introduced into evidence examples of 
Filipino state-sponsored terrorism. One of these more in- 
famous events was the murder of Benigno Aquino. Sen. 
Aquino was Marcos’s most serious political rival in the Philip- 
pines, and originally Marcos had him imprisoned- Later, Mar 
cos permitted Aquino to go to the Umted States for medica 
treatment, and after he recovered, Aquino became a vocal op 


ponent of the Marcos regime. • 

In earlv 1983 Aquino decided to return to the Phihppme 
JlcZ murtoed at the airport immediately after he a 
rived in ManUa. The PhiUpine government comm^ion whn 
investigated the murder, found General Fabian Ver resj^ 

S that this surveillance had played an nnportant part 


the assassination 


6. Ibid, 
ribid 


8. Pamela A 


. MacLean, Seattle T.incs. June 8, 1989, p. All- 
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Counterinsurgency in the Philippines: OI LAN JLKICHO 


by Stephen R- Shalom* 


“ ^ Ki:e:5 ho5 long been involved in counter-in- 

p^crcvjTi Phmpcmes. At the turn of the century, U,S, 

a brutal war against Filipinos struff- 
' r from foreign rule. Since the 

GOcpendeiics in 1 946, the U^. has provided 
* it^ ^'Tjsers and weapons and has undertaken covert 
>-^pcrt of cc - ter “ins urgency efforts against 
»e cnaiteiged status quo. 

Si^no€£s challenge came m the early 1950s from 
-e rt ipeasast-besed guemlla organization. The U,S, 

^ - _ . _ t.- ::,itarv ai: c ecoiiomic aid, dispatched advisers 

' ^ coonter-msurgency campaign, set 

_7Zr ~ ^ Afr^iiie intelligeDce services, flew clan- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -^"^OQs irom Clark Air Force Base, and 

^ ^ r^ .e array of covert psychological war- 

.rr'’- -'ccmioos. " 

eveomally’ defeated but the continued 
^ ^ ^ -pression of the Philippine people 

i z^';, izerr _;2 war. The New People’s Army (NPA) 

a£ !i!c rente ^ 


^ ^ ^l^^ggle. Again, the U.S. poured in 
^ ^ providing counter-insurgency and 

CIV'C t r ammg ^ 

_ ^ insurgency expanded rapidly and by 

^ 'I' panic in Washington had grown palpable. U.S. 
p. ^-.^aiters ^ed to engineer a transition from the Mar- 
c&r^i: Vjh^ to another pro-U.S. regime that would 
. ^ia>t ^ demand for progressive social change.^ The ad- 
.s erf Ceva^ Aquino threw the left into disarray as the 
opposit^a cried to dedde how to relate to her presidency. 

of the insurgency— the truly 
^-e^perace ooedidon of the poor— was not changed by 

20 , Acccrdii^*, the guerrilla war continued and U.S. 
:ho to the PhiHppines has increased under Aquino. 
:c€ C lA operations has been stepped up as well.^ 
g ro a report in the New York Times, ^ U.S. 
rs have been routinely accompany ing Philip- 
pa.’ :r,vrs oo counterinsurgency operations. 

■» Chief of Stair of the Armed Forces of 
cat i-itiiippiises vAPP) issued a top.secret directive regard- 
ousterinsurgency program called OPLAN JER- 

This documenf whi/'K u/-ac f* 




.i - - 




.it 




provide.s important insighi into the current wjunte ■ 
gency strategy in the Philippines. ’'"'stBr. 

This diKumcnt reveals the crucial role of the [' • 

States in the Filipino counterinsurgency campaie« 


* K. , t'c:: S. sirdlom teaches political science at WUJiam Pateison Col- 

n .Sew J..:se>-sa^ is author of Tie United States and the Philippines: 

. -vjtrv ~f Vs.-tT*oaa&OT (Riiladel^ ISHI, 1981) 

ai Jw Philippmes. m Lo* Intensity Waifare ed. Michael 
Peter Kornbluh (New York: Pantheon, 1987). 

.•vw- "■ 

■» M.c-ae: R, Gordon. \e» York Times, December 2 19 S 0 „ i 


Diaie.-, j» - —I'— - - - - ..j vampaign ti 

short distribution list for the document includes tl^ ri.P 

of the Joint U.S. Military AdviviryfiroupCJUSMAGj 

officials often claim that JUSMAf) U only responsihi f 
determining Philippine weapons needs and not involvM • 
planning operations. The document shows this claim tv® 

folc» 


jusmag 


ap- 


Arr. U aiso menuons an agi oonieiu oeiween j USMAG 
the Philippine Department of National Defense regart^” 
civilian participation in counterin.surgency operation* • 
rural areas. There is no indication whether these civiKa - 
are Filipino or American. If they are Rlipino, it is astound* 
ing that JUSMAG must give its approval; if they are from 
the U.S., it signifies an even greater involvement in tj,. 

counter-insurgency campaign. 

JERICHO suggests a range of tactics to be employed 
against the “CTs”- communist terrorists. Deep penetra 
tion agents (DPAs) are to be used to foment conflict wUhb 
the NPA leadership. In 1985, DPAs had been used to set off 
a round of purges among the guerrillas on the island (rfMin- 
danao. The government then gave massive publicity to th» 
atrocities - with appropriate exaggeration and omittine th“ 
DPA role -trying to liken the NPA to the Khmer Rouse ^ 

OPLAN JERICHO also directs SMOs (special miUtaiv 
operations) against leftist political activists. The document 
states that the “legal fronts” of the communists in the dties 
wt to be “neutralized.” No specific fronts are listed and no 
details are provided as to how the neutralization is to be ear- 
ned out; suffice it to note that in the past the militaiv has 
named many grassroots opposition groups as communist 
tronts and that numerous leaders of the left have been as- 
sassinated since 1986. Right wing vigilantes have been set 
up throughout the country- with the open support of the 
nulitaiy and the endorsement of Aquino and thHj S gov- 

mZZd murde,^? 

JERICHO is to “under- 
National Democratic Front 
ITR 'Vt^ u NDF campaign against the 

are in lv» psychological warfare operations 

war undermine NDF efforts to settle the 

eioT, m nationalist attempt to eliminate 

eign military bases from Philippine soil 

«^DcSm'SlT9K. ' 

Righu (LCHR), VipTantes in 

PP ■ A Threat to Democratic Rule fNcw York: LCHR. ‘ 
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J.«llvnic fiom Ihts 
1h«' heavily 



In th* Ifnitfd four 

tlltftM 


?; ) 5. 




rr-?v 




\ vtial information on 
network had a!.s<» 
'he ' “ murder of Domin 


4 lfferviit 

colWfcted t»for* 

mtition nit th« nntt-MaroM 

ffPlI iLlfc: Mr «•_ 



'T-. 


a V' 1 1 S 1 .1 i v' 
vy r4\tb stutk ill 

A tv <i 1 1 a '' ^ i '•f I 
\ V‘v the Ni.\^ 


\ 


opprmtro* 


•it«l Statei. 


uorder ^ 

^ his Statement, 

attorney Richard Hibey told the jury that he 
j^.fense ^ Kgn Domingo and Vicrncs, nor io ijk-fi 





^.fense ^3 malign Domingo and Vicrncs, nor to defend the 

s'''*'^''^ rcgjmc. He sought instead to pcrs«a<lc the jury that 
il**'‘* .e latinres. Psinakis and Aoumo were »tr*< 


’"^ scs of Mijares, Psinakis and Aqumci were unrelated u> 

*^^fder of Domingo and Vierncs. The two labor learkrt 

**’ 31 -gued, politically unimportant, for they had 
. . - ,->n!aller vinevard.” 




living 


Kircd in a smaller vineyard.^ 

**^imingo and Vierncs were indeed different from Mijarcy, 

^ L y and Aquino in one important respect they we.rc 
'*** 1 States citizens. Vierncs had been raised near the cmali 
"'"'^Vwapa'o, Washington and Domii^o in Ballard, a quiet 
'*^lc neighborhood that epitomizes middle American 
*'! The U.S. Constitution, of course, is supposed to 
* the civil liberties of Philippine exiles as well as Ui». 

^ It was perhaps a measure, however, of Marcos’s con- 
m his alliance with the Reagan administration that he 
so bold as to order the murder of U.S. 

^ ihc United States* 

** n imingo and Viernes were targeted by the Marcoa net- 

,«rtfk because, as the judge in the case would later conclude, 
Sr«rH>scd a substantial threat to the Marcos regime." In ad- 
tSon to their labor activities, the two fnends were artivc m 
t KDP and AMLC. According to Marcos intelligence 
Snorts, the KDP had been identified as early as 1^6 as a for- 
Sbic organUalion, espedally ade^ a. com- 

^ An affid^t filed by expert witness Bonifacio GiUego - 
^ «if himself a former PhUippiDC intelligeoee agent, 
^ned’bv the CIA - said that these reports reflected m m- 
imelligence interest in the KDP over a long per.^ of 

*, ■ and they were used to fo™ 

-KDP posed a serious threat to the internal subihty ol 


i'K < ir'. t Ti 

■ * c; TT ' ? Tit ^ 
r^r '■■ V ;. ’r4, 

4'-'ic 

THc ntOT’ith, \ iCf tv *-> 

T ct urnc d \ ^ siv% a u , ^ f - he 

met ptHn u> ibc U f 

Itucraalk^fiAl Conveniion Iv 

Oomin|LO md Vici 
ike con'^niton t o 

iiKTizina V!ai cos's airti-Vabor decrees and 
JUS ILVhX" i-ov^ti^pltesrf team to travel to ihc 
rsosaie oaarfftipns facing working people, 
lessor Riritotl Falk, anc^ri witness on m- 
ternMsooai law slid hmmm t^s, ctplained to the jury why 
the ILyvI. resoitstsc® presented a senous thtc.it to Mmcos. 
f >n the one hand. ^ M*cos needed to keep w;ygy%s low to 

adir*atatcrn^iooaicafitai,hefeh'’ulncrdblclothc V enge 

emerging from an tradependeiu labor mvwcmcni, represen c 
by the KNfL On the Other hand, Marcos was cstrenvdy sen- 
ymye to crUacism rights rect>rd. for 

lure of the abtvty u? she Philippines bccaroc ’ ” * 


r ^ 
Pbi 



m 



! ''V •■’ r fi 



i>pardi/jc 


Ka'4 ^ 




Itfi iniernalional Monetary Fund and 


the World Bank TViae considerations made Domingo and 
Vkrrae-i, Pali >recisely the kind of targets Marcos 


4? 


indeed 




to some respects Se"f 
d," when Dom.^0 „,tol poUtieal in- 

Tnereased immeasurably. Local 37 of tl^e IL W ^ 
.nt institution in the Rlipino 

cover, a powerful mtemation on the 

ould bring significant pubbe pressure 

« ^rhis in mind that Vierncs trrfed to 

!i March 1981. He met with ^ /j^ay 

lependent trade union organization, ,5 ,e_ 

Movement), and gathered ®'J^"jJ'gpyiippines.Vier- 
tn of the trade union movement m the P 


Marcos Tt^itfies ^ , w.u,,. 

In a videot aped ieposkiott, Marcos himself . , 

if fai p^m came to the Fhffippines to aid the New People s 
Armv, the first re action of his gov>ernmcnl would have been to 
find ^OMt from the U .S. gpvemmenl what information and a 
they had on him." The ODVs inw-sligalion te^^aled that 
both the FBI and the Naval Investigative Service (NIS) had m 
estkated the KDP, so it seems likely that U .S. agencies di 

information on Viernes. (The United States 

government was originally named in the ^ 

t^case. ruled against including the U .S. on the grounds tha 
there was neither evidence that the United States govermm^^ 
was involved in the conspiracy nor that the United Stati 

eovemmeiU h»i foreknovded^ of the murders.) 

^ Marcos “further testified that the ‘entire governmei 
would have surveilled a person like Viernes, who travelled 
visit the MPA.” Such surveillance might have been earn 
by any one of numerous inielUgence orgam^tions of 

F^ces of the PhiUppmes. Ae National Intelhge 

and Security Agency, the * ,* 10 

the Nation^ Bureau of Investigation. 


». V lu filed in United States District Court, W 

9.Withey,MKh«lE.,B«f ^ ^ ,,, 

District of Washington at Seattle, csiaic u, 

dioaiid Afe/cos, ^;Svit filed in United States Dis^ct 

10. GiBego, ~ statue, Estate ofSIme a Dom 

Western District of W ^ , February 15, 1989; Defens 

V. /fvp^V of ■ 
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In Ihc United Sl.ites. (nut ditU teni ('(uli(’|»tni 
agencies collected inlvtimafiiiii »»n the auii Miuco*' 
movement in the United Stales Aml.tsi \l.»n h ‘ 

■shortly alter Reagan tiH>k oITtee ”m » hu h t. '> ! anil I’hilip- 
pine iniclligeniv iigcius were st'lciiinl toj i ni in t <- 

Sttfiic.s with (he nu.wu>n ft monifoMni* J*ui 

* . ^V] 

a^atust antr \iarc4is Philippme tlivsklcnfs 

After the i\>meniu>n, two indoiduals in p;irticui&*^ 

\\oiiU ^'operate against ' Domingo and Viemev One was Con- 
stantine ‘‘Tony” Baruso, the President of Lrx^ 37* He, like 
Marc\>s, w'as born in the Ilocos region of the Philippines, and 
was known in the Filipino comnuinity as a staunch Marcos 
hnaiist. And he wns, according to Gillego s testimony* also an 
asset of the Marcos intelligence network; 





Credit' John Stamets 

Tony Baniso, implicated in Domingo and Vlwncs 


inrder 


The olher was San Francisco physician. Dr, Leonilo 
Maiabed. He was a childhood friend of Marcos's, and he was 
known as ihe eyes and ears of Marcos” in the United States. 

Evidence pointing toward Maiabed had been uncovered by 
GiJlego after the fall of Marcos. Gillego had been appointed 
by President Aquino to the Presidential Commission on Good 
Government, which was attempting to recover the wealth 
Marcos had stolen from the Philippines. In that capacity, Gil- 
lego had the opportunity to review documents seized by U.S. 
Customs from the Marcoses after they fled the Philippines. 
Among those documents was a statement of expenses for the 
Mabuhay Corporation of San Francisco, California, which 
Gillego recognized as a front organization in the Marcos net- 
work. The Mabuhay Corporation provided a cover for an in- 
telligence slush fund controlled by Maiabed. 

The Mabuhay statement showed an expenditure of $15,000 
on May 17, 1981, within weeks of the ILWU convention, for a 
“special security project.” This item coincided with a trip that 
Baruso had made to San Francisco. The plaintiffs argued that 
the $15,000 was paid to Baruso to arrange the murder of 
Domingo and Viemes. Although Maiabed denied participa- 
tion in the murder, he “produced no credible evidence” ex- 
plaining this payment. 

On May 30, Baruso met privately with Fortunato “Tony” 

1 1. Ibid. 

ir. a Washington at Seat, 

lie, estate ofStlme G. Dommgo, et al, v. Republic of the PhiH^in^ / 

Memorandum Decision, January 12, 1990. ^ ^ 


' ..t the h..ll ..n.l .h." —I UIM 

.1 Mar-in ae ® ‘‘*'0 Vi»- ^ 


^^^rmurder' VVC .P.W1 W.IS . Mac-lO 

^pon belonging to I onv Haruso.^ 


■f 


ic 


apon oeioiiB—fs ” Tony Baruso. 

Rami!. Guloy, and Dk i ado were later a>nvict«d . 

dcr. and Pilav. who test fled at the murder trial, 
murdered in January 1983 Baruso. curiou.,ly 
charged. In the Domingo/ Vierncs tnal, the pia. 
sented evidence of Baruso s direct ‘"volvemem in th/1' 

ih 


I 


according 


that was, — "••^•oung.’oj 

County Prosecutor s Ofiice, with vastly superiQ 

CCS at its disposal, simply claimed that it had lacked “si 

evidence” to charge Baruso, suggesting that perhaps 

secutor-s office had succumbed to outside poUtical 0/ 

not to pursue the case. Ki^ Cojmty Prosecutor Norm 
refused to be interviewed to discuss this possibility h 
spokesman denied that political considerations had pia''^ 
role and said that as a result of the recent trial, BaruJj>,!:.* 

is being reevaluated. 


^soscase 


coses 


In the case of Domingo and V lemes, the jury held th*. x. 

-I hi... foitnrl x.r 

arusQ 



ISan 

liable as well. In the decision the judged 
eluded tnai me plaintiffs have provided clear, cogent and^** 
vincing evidence that the Marcoses created and controlled 
intelligence operation which plotted the murders of Domf^ 
go and Viernes and that Mabuhay funds were paid to Bar ^ 
and used to perpetrate the assassination.^'^ 

It is ironic that “Mabuhay” is a Filipino toast that means 
“long life.” It is a further irony that within a month of the mur 
ders then- Vice President George Bush toasted Marcos, stat 
ing that: “We love your adherence to democratic principles 
and processes.” 

Perhaps the greatest irony, however, lies in the concept 0 
national security. In the course of their investigation CJD^ 
uncovered evidence that the FBI was aware of “assassinatioi 
plots and or threats of physical violence or kidnapping agains 
“embers of the anti-Marcos opposition in the Unitet 
States.” Yet instead of exposing and combatting this tei 
rorism the United States government at best looked the othe 
way, ^d at worst actively collaborated in it. 

“Liaison” an-angements with the foreign intelligence agei 
cies of repressive regimes are tolerated — and kept secret — c 
groimds of “national security.” As a result, U.S. citizens ai 
subject to the same kinds of heinous covert actions that U. 
mtelligence agencies pierpetrate in foreign countries. 

theory, the doctnne of national security is supposed 
protea life and liberty. In the case of Silme Dommgo ai 
ene lemes, it did just the opposite. 

tl* Western District of Washington at Se 

et at, V. Republic of the Philippines, et 
Decision, January 12, 1990. 

14. Ibid. 

in United States District Court, W 
Seattle, Estate of Silme G. Domingo el a, 

reratnand Martos. et at 1,,^. t mor, 
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A Pattern of L .S. Complicity 


b\ Dta^id Kirsh* 


Specia] Forcti -ic- 
_ AJt>cno 
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{be DcmocrSl 


3* {11^ - 4.^ 

;jt “P first paramilitary 

Green Berets assisted i 


These tjrecn dci t-ia aaa»aitAj m the 

^,>untry- «cmc” squads which gadt»e 


ica Nscic£i'-;5U 
death squad :u :.ha: 

ti'^E aad 
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carried out political assassinations is c^crdica- 


^ *th the Salv^iooran numdry. 

lif" '^’‘ ,(jcre is compelling evidence to show that for ower 3P 
^^^Vmbers of the U.S. military and the CIA hanr helped 


! r ^ 'i tes^c 
E'£<t:a V 5 

5X'-'«5^bb ^d been lhrr^ucr-’'> 'iSsnrsdAtA. sAiigsa i<*- 

‘ ls3wdi*lKTcijc:se::?±?i5::^^fes 

assistaKs fw S -ssi l£»s4'S?-Hi- 

sBtwce « the reqciresK^^^ 

that aid te a pCTis do not eapigg 








or 


• e train, and fund death squad actmty m E3 Sah-adkar. 
,rgaoi ' last eight years, six Salvadoran miGt^ deserters 
" yhUcly acknowledged their partidpafion in the death 
P jheir stories are notable because they not onH 
picions that the death squads arc ma^ up o 
t*'**” * j. jjjc Salvadoran military, but also because each 
r ates U.S. personnel in death squad actmty. 

""rhe term “death squad” while appropriately vHid, can be 
• leading because it obscures their fundamental kieatkv 
rince shows that “death squads” are prim^ military 

units carrying out political assasdnat«»s and 

'"trswegy. CiviUan death squads do exist but have 
often been comprised of off-duty soldiers financed bj wealthy 

Salvadoran businessmen. 

It is important to point out that the use of death squads has 
been a strategy of U.S. counterinsurgency doarine 
qmnle the CIA’s “Phoenix Program” was responsible foc i 
‘neutralization” of over 40,000 Vietnamese suspected 
working with the National Liberation Front. 

Part of the U.S. counterinsurgency program w^ _ 
.heOffice of PubUc Safety (OPS). OPS 
and worked with the Defeitse Department ^d to 

mwlernize and centralize the repressive ^pabi^«trf^ 

state police forces, including those m El Sdvador. 

Congress ordered the discontinuation o • _:,jance be- 

nH loS CIA and other U .S. offiaak worked with 

iwecn 1974 and 1983, Cl a ana uui^i ^ r-riod to 

Salvadoran security forces throughout the reslr pc 
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had writteii orrkrs to carry 






David Kirsh is author of the bwklet, txntra^^ ^ 

e.” It is available for $2 (ask ff[ 

107 Mosswood Court, Chapel Hill. NC zoi ^ i9S4 

1. Allan Naim. “Behind the Death Squads. Fhc Prvgrtssr^> . 

prinu are still available from The ^ vol I (Loodoo /jwJ 

2. Michael McClintock, The American Connect . 

tss, 1985). „ no Police Advwofv 

3. The “Interdepartmental TrehnicalSubc^md^^^ 19^ cited m The 

mme Programs," U.S. State i,’hej CIA endeavots 

nc/jean Connection, Vol. I, op. at., n. '• «* 6 /Avenev for Inicrnatioftal 
(levelop the investigative techniques, and ~ t ibe 

^velopiJvcnt) (develop*! the capabilities of the polKc to oe 

ililaty aspects of subversimi and insurgency. 
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want to hear of the ac- 
expenses for such ex- 


tras as black ^ass on squad 

place unobserved; provided $4,000 for the monthly budget 
and^ conducted classes in recruiting informants and conduct 

mg intelligence reconnaissance.^ 


who had recruited him tor inteUigence work ^ 
an interrogation class. Castro also claimed lo ha^ 
of the peipetration of large massacres of civiiu 


mg mtelligence reconnaissance. 

Anot her Salvadoran soldier, Ricardo Castro, is the first of- 
car to come forward with information about death squad ac- 
tivity. Castro graduated from West Point in 1973 and was a 
company commander in the Salvadoran Army. He translated 


of 


ge 




of the perpetration 
Department 5. 

In December 1981, he met in Moraz^ 
of the officers that the U.S. instructor had ; 

towns of about 300 people each, and they were * *^ad 

mg them to see what they toew. Since I... knew 

about interrogations, he said he might want me to 
\A^ir,r told me that after the interrocation U! 


two 

ing 


Qtlg 



w^ii. oany luumma, Associated Press 

Ricardo Ernesto Castrn. . 


‘aught, among other subjects, in- 

tbf' V Hofei (taken over briefly during 

radorr!^S? lecliniques. Castro recalled a class where Sal- 

.orte s^t:* “ “P-^ “ 'keir 


fav ^ ®*’'^ously against torture a lot of the time. He 
favor^ selective torture.... When they learned some- 

m class, they might go back to their fort that night 
Md prat^ce. . . I remember very distinctly some studems 
ta^ about the fact that ^ople were inking out on 
^ ...as they were administenng electric shock We 

bSir^d‘^u - » 

knnu/ikT 7 sot to surprise him We 


».v J-ntoZ ,0 Am, 

o. Allan Naim, "Cbnf^ccirv«c- ^ ^ 

.fch 1986; Aarommffters 
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about mierrog<mui«, aaw. xauj^L want me to k T ^ 

Major told me that after the interrogation, they wer^ P’ 
kill them aU.” Castro was, however, reassigned anH 

I alp.r. his nro-BOvemment mev,i. . . . ^ <hd a_. 


kill the: 

participate. Later, his pro-government mother told W 
know, son, these guerrillas, they invent the wildest 
sav that in December, 600 civilians were killed 


600 civilians were killed in 
I I’d been dreaming it » i*. 


“Oh, shit, 1 was nopmg i U uccu urcammg it,” Jjg 
later found out, they did go in and kill them ^er aU ”5' 

Ren6 Hurtado worked as intelligence agent 
Treasury Police, one of the three Salvadoran paramil t 
ces. After a falling out with an officer, he fled to M* 
took refuge with a Presbyterian Church congregat”"^*'^^ 
began describing routine torture methods 
paramilitary forces. These included beatings, electri * k 
suffocation, and mutilation. He described techniques^ 
tearing the skin from “interrogation” subjects stick^ 
dies into them, or beating them in such a manner that? 
internal injuries but no telltale external marks would 
tained. According to Hurtado, CIA employees and r 

^rets tai^t some of these torture techniques to the Tteau! 
Pohce m Army staff headquarters.^® 

General John Vessey, chairman of the Joint Chiefr thf cs 
^ particularly di^b^ by the impHcaUou of the Ore 
Berets and i^t^ an investigation. The investigator 6, 

to clear the Arnqfs name and I going to do whSC 

mvest^tor on the adviee of a member of CoiTeK 

- told this 1^ Ute minister, he r^^nd^ 

•■^veryUfatre.t 

vice of ' 


Salvadoran xr t — members ( 

don'f k "^‘ary- If I go again and talk to the militai 
don t taow who will be hurt, do we?”” 

aet^tiri!e'’'l^“°“ ? “«>'«=■»»* in deai s 


reported on allegations of 1 1 «? o 
•ivity. The Republiean-t--;. 


that Salvadoran fc < Senate panel conf 

officials were mvolved, but denied any 


9. Ibid. 


«cr/U, 

10. 11 1* itrviv t- 

Minneapo/is Star anti T 'Protected refugee says he rap 

militaiyuniBarewJHSfT^' *> I®*?- UA %edal P~ 

“i"'' '“‘"i-l-wa: S Doa 

Torture Camp,” PP”^'® 

it- Allan Naim, 

’ Sanctuary,” The fttgnaa»ic, 
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. keeping 

, classified* The House 


jis “"^tee stated that, “U.S. inte!- 
encies have not conducted 
j^goce^j^ ^j-tivities in such a way as 

encourage or support 
i 0 activities.” Rep. James 

^eath'**^ /pern. -Mass.), who re- 

inquiry, commented that 
(jues^® t was “certainly not as con- 
jje repo ponixnjttee makes it sound,”'^ 

gjusiveas" 

|, (Carranza, Montano, and others 

'^“prank VareUi is the son of a former Salvadoran Minister 

■M- ^ f Hk. tM n. t lJ 1 m A Jim. - . ^ - 


Montano claim, to hay. 

wucwl. I!*" 

*a‘ol>ing two “torture cla„«. 


CO 


When vareiir^ 

came to the U.S. in 1980. Varelli started working 
Sorma"^* Years later, he pubhely revealed his role in FBI 
..^rations agairtst domestic organizations opposing 

Reagan a American policy. He has also asserted th;^t 

the Salvadoran National Guard gave him death lists which he 

goiDpared to lists of Salvadorans in the U.S. awaiting depor- 
tation back to El Salvador. Varelli believes some may have 
been killed on their return to El Salvador. He reported these 

contacts with the National Guard to the 
Former Colonel Roberto Santivanez claimed that the then- 
gbiefof the Salvadoran Treasury Police, Nicolas Carranza, 
was the officer most active with the death squads.^^ Colonel 
Carranza is also alleged to have received $90,000 annually 
from the CIA.^^ Carranza has confirmed the close working 
relationship of the paramilitary forces with U.S. intelligence. 
“[They] have collaborated with us in a certain technical man- 
ner, providing us with advice. They receive information from 
everywhere in the world, and they have sophisticated equip- 
ment that enables them to better inform or at least confirm 
the information we have. It’s very helpful.”^ ' 

Carlos Antonio G6mez Montano was a paratrooper sta- 
tioned at Ilopango Air Force Base. He claimed to have seen 
eight Green Beret advisers watching two “torture classes” 
during which a 17-year-old boy and a 13-year-old ^1 were tor- 
tured. Montano claimed that his unit and the Green Berets 
were joined bySalvadoran Air Force Commander RafaelBus- 
tilJo and other Salvadoran officers during these two sessions 
in January 1981. A Salvadoran officer told the assembly sol- 


[watchingj will make 


12. “Officials in El Salvador linked to Death Squads,” Associated Press, 

October 12, 1984. . j » a . 

13. Revert Pany, “Panel reports CIA did not support death squads, as- 

odated Press, Januaiy 14, 1985. . « 

H Carlos Norman, "Prank Vartlii & the FBFs Infiltration 
Right to *?w(pubUcation of the Fund for Open Information and Ac- 
ountability), Spring/Summer 1987; Las Angeles Times, Fcbruaiy , _ / 

^ 15, Dennis Volman, "Satvador death s^juads, a CIA connection . 
^^^Science Monitor, May 8, 1984. Santivanez was cited as the (at the urn ; 

^onymous military source for the article 
16. New York Times, March 22, 1984. Colonel Carranza s C3A ly 

^>^firmed by the Senate Select Committee on In telligence. 

17- Op/rir, n. L 

18 Raymond Bonner, Advisers Saw Torture Qass,’ Salvadoran 
New York Times, Januaiy U, 1982, 


Above arc the accounts of the 
death squad deserters. Non- 
military sources have also reported 
the participation of U,S. personnel. 

For example, another (highly- 
placed anonymous civilian) source 
maintatned that Armed Forces 
General Staff Departments 2 and 5 
(organized with help from U.S. 

Army Colonel David Rodriguez, a 
uban- American) used tortures such as beating, burning and 
electric shock. ^ U.S* involvement has also been asserted in 
sworn accounts by some victims of torture. Jos6 Rub6n Car- 
rmo Cubas, a student, gave testimony that during his deten- 
tion by the Long Distance Reconnaissance Patrol (PR AL) in 
1986, a U.S. Army Major tortured him by applying electric 
shocks to his back and ears,^ 

Various sources have reported the use of U.S.-manufac- 
tured torture equipment. Ren6 Hurtado, for example, ex- 
plained, "There are some very sophisticated methods... of 

torture [like the machine] that looks like a radio, like a 

transformer; it’s about 15 centimeters across, with connecting 
^wes. It says General Electric on it,,..”^^ 

Many other documented accounts of brutality by U.S.- 
trained and advised military units exist. Indeed, the elite At- 
lacatl Battalion has been implicated in several massacres over 
the past ten years^ and members of the battalion have been 
indicted for Ae November slayings of the six Jesuit priests and 
two women. 

It is widely accepted, in the mainstream media and among 
human rights organizations, that the Salvadoran government 
is responsible for most of the 70,000 deaths which are the 
result of ten years of civil war.^ The debate, however, has 
dwelled on whether the death squads are strictly renegade 
military factions or a part of the larger apparatus. The 
evidence indicates that the death squads are simply com- 
ponents of the Salvadoran military. And that their activities 
are not only common knowledge to U.S. agencies, but that 
U.S. personnel have been integral in organizing these units 
and continue to support their daily functioning. 

19. Christian Science Monitor, op* cit, n. 15. 

20. Torture in El Salvador,” CDHES (the Commission for Human 
Rights in El Salvador), September 1986. The PRAL has received assistance 
from CIA officer Felix Rodrfgucz, good friend of George Bush and Donald 

Gregg, Z Magazine, December 1989, p. 57. 

21. Opi cit,, n. 1; also sec Michael Klare and Cynthia Amson, Supplying 
Repression (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Policy Studies, 1981), p. 6, about 

the U.S. supplying torture equipment. 

22. ‘The Central American Counterterrorism Act of 1985 ” House of 
Repr^ntatives, hearing of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, October 24 
and November 19, 1985, p. 165. This is the same Atlacatl Battalion referred 
to in 1985, by then-Dcputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Nestor Sanchez 
as "The unit that has received the most intensive U.S. training... [and] con- 
ducts itself with the populace in such a way that it gains thar sup^rt ^ 

23. Undsey Gruson, “Salvador Army Is Said to Seize Rebel Positions, 

New York Times, November 16, 1989. v « ^ a/; rv- 

24 House Foreign Affairs Committee Hcanng, op. at, n. 22, pp. ^-73, 

»E»te to Slt«lot Death Sqaads; 

V.S on trial- A class-action suit cross^jcamines the admiration s entire 
policy on El Salvador," In These Times. Februaiy 18-24, 1987. 
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Publications of Interest 


T he Coors Connection 

7 he Ciyors Ctynneclion: //im Coots Famiiy 
Fhuan(h/opy* I ndemuncs Demoorutic Piuralism^ bv Russ 
BcUanf, is an in -depth look at one family s widespread 
influence on U.S, democracy. The Coors family mem- 
bers have financed an interlocking network of ultra-con- 
servative and far- Right institutions which have gained 
respectability dicing the past decade. Sec the Council 
for National Policy article in this issue, p. 21. 

^ Av'ailable for $6.00 (add $130 for shifting and han- 
dling) from; Political Research Associates, 678 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Suite 205, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


CIA Off Campus: 

A Do-It-Yourself Handbook 

It’s out! The long-awaited publication, CLA Offc 
pis: A Do-It-Yourself Handbook is now in print. WritT 
by Ami Chen Mills, with a foreword by PhiUp 

iUustrations by Peggy Lipschutz, this weU-researched 

125-page manual is a vital and practical addition to 
arsenal of weapons in the battle against the CIA. Th* 
outstanding work was compiled from interviews at ove"^ 
a dozen campuses where students and faculty have mo 
bilized effectively against the CIA. Available for $5 (ji 
for postage and handling) from; The Bill of Rights Foun- 
dation, 220 S. State St., Room 1430, Chicago, IL 60604 
Tel; 312-939-0675. 


Top Secret 

Pr<^uced jn West Germany, Top Secret aims to cx- 
^sc the mechanisms of destabilization and domination. 
Keep track of U.S. involvement worldwide with this in- 
formative quarterly publication. Available for 132 from; 

op Secrct/GEHEIM, PO Box 27 03 24, 5000 Koin 1, 
West Germany. 

trobster 

Lobster, a journal of parapolitics, covers intelligence 
issues from a British perspective. Back issues have in- 
cluded a Who’s Who of British spooks, the Harold Wil- 
son plot story, and the two sides of Ireland. Available 

rom; Lobster, 214 Westbourne Ave., Hull HU 5 3JB 
United Kingdom. * ' 


Spiritual Warfare: 

The Politics of the Christian Right 

Without a doubt, this book is the most incisive and 
penetrating examination yet of the competitive and yet 
incestuous properties of the Christian Right in the 
United States. Sara Diamond shows that “cloaked as 
missionary evangelism, the ‘spiritual warfare’ com- 
ponent of counter-insurgency escapes serious attention 
by anti-mtervention activists....” See the review of this 
unportant book in CAIB Number 33, pp. 41-Z AvaUable 

tor 512 (plus postage) from; South End Press 116 
Botolph Street, Boston. MA 0211 5 ’ 


Unclassified 

Unclassified is a publication from the Association of 
National Security Alumni. This small but growing group 
IS comiwsed of people who have worked in foreign and 
domestic mteUigence or national security-related agen- 
cies, and who have come to oppose the secret policies 

c J they once were participants, 

^^g to the origin of the title, the editor, David Mac- 

covertL K? oppose covert activities and 

Shfd h "yos only,” 

Wriip- V ''“onthly, yearly subscriptions are $20 

5 'SS. Mo-e. .A 


Lies of Our Times 

Institute for Medii 
are Jso 'T ' 

compass sSsXf 

misleading emphases a ignored - hypocrisies 

biases 3k . ^ premises - all of tht 

^*»«PO reporting. 

($32 Can M ^o 16 pages, $24.00 per yeai 

(W2, Can, Mex, W. Eur; $36 other). 

Sauare money order now to: Sheridan 

S’ West 4th Street, New York. NY 10012 
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gangsters. Goons, and Guidance Systems 


Taiwan Government Age 




by Marc J. Cohcti* 
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- 16 1985 . the Nationalist C hinesc govcmmcnt 
iasuar? ’ arrest of three ofTicials of its own 

- jiiwas 3®^ Bureau in connection with Itic murder 

^ T at his home in Halv f it« 
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’'•N. imhidinuti.,.,.,,,. f 
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Henry 
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^ , dUBCSe'DOrii U<a. luiu IIVCU 

j 967^ and was a longtime critic of ihe 
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« hen . d. „l. 1 ! ‘'“»nnw spies ir 

Yoik). * 1 . ..■ ’ ^ ^‘'>‘11/ (i>em New 

rr«its, ««'» IhHih 
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courts 
including 


^ce officers, _ murder. However, the Taiwan 

XLOt of the ^ Admiral Wang and his as- 

-jjment insists ^ ,,nntractinc with aanttslcrs lo 


Affair 
tounlty 

sisicnl p,iM 
agaitist 
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arms sales U) '*my 
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£teO t/n ; 

T hi.^ The Nauonalists _ 

^ Ar. ^.u/av with overseas critics makes this 
. ->nce Bureau to do away wun ^ 

to HCCCpt. 

m exrremei]' diffi ^ officials in the Liu murder, it 
?r'2teveT the ro ^ incident. Only three years ear- 
^5 definitely not an j Carnegie-Mellon U niver- 

ClKo W«f 'Y.CSent tMident of Ihc U.S., dted 
to P«u‘«g8>‘ ^^ duruig a vbit home lo Tai- 

.aa, lie day before, he had an« s 


fUK'c # >f Uif' 1 1 I I ' * tv, ^ liven luc tintiov • 

PHtnm (ilrctm" ! 

lirvrfl iV * il \ *** loiiniil rclaltons), Solar/ he- 

I a ahifii wtmUl serve as a slronj^ dclcrtcnl^' 

» nf' I Hi mmdf I r hm t tmsidcnihle thnihl mvimilw* l..sr»d r^r 




Iliu'kKroiitMl 


Hic KnoitMtihmp^ (KMI\ or dunese Nalioualisl Party) 
gained eonlrol ol I aiwan I ol lowing World War IK Since PW, 
when llir (op KMi Inadernhip lied to Taiwan from mainlaml 
vhina, it han mamtmiu d aune patty authoritarian state, ruling 
iindc'r iriartial law In Inly I 0 H 7 , the KMT lilted martial law 

4 I i t * i 




tiou by Taiwan’s s^e eroups in Taiwan. An indc- 

Ki support of legal gjgj that Chen had been tor- ...., 

pesdent autopsy strongly SU 6 B- 

hii', 1 oiiiiiiucfl III plm c ic'.sli'iciions on the exercise of civil 
.red. . - j^gyjjy into thk affair, witnesses ami poldif al ii>/hlfi. An extensive network of secret police. 

L> jring a congression ^ ^ y^iwan government party eadreri, inloimal "patriolu' organi/ations,” and free 

'‘^‘‘"'±SSted States, conducting ' ' ' “"■ 

’SSulnts at US. universities, iuHl, rating Tai- 
;f JaiAanes ^,„o«;.7Qtirtnc »nd threatcninu 


>nesc-American comniuiiuy - - 

M such as loss of passports, forced cxdc, >n,pnsonn.cnl 
f „r ,r(inn.s anainst family members on the is- 




in iaiwan, or , . 

The agents were said to have had a chilling impact in- 


paiiy 4 tRin ;i, innmuni |i 4 uii(fiiv vji 

lancc enforerr?, holMrr llu* KM grip on power. 

Sime l% 5 , large nnnihers of Taiwanese have immignUed 
to the I I.S. in pniMiil ol eiommuc and educational oppot 
lumtics li'otigh nmity oveiseas iViwanesc have eschewed 
political activity, from the, late I'Mlls on, there have been ex- 

' 1 • 4 ' . .1 r. U. f'livKtc iintt 


pOllllCcll ilvIlVIiyi iiiin* Miv/ I 

patriate groups which campaigned for human rights and po- 
lilical chaniic on Ibc island. ,■0.1.. die In-ginning, there w« 
evidence that KM I agenis iafiUtale.l iheso orgam/ntions 
TiHlay, aecording to the t'llr tarem Ernmimn he a 
more than «W% of die Taiwanese stmlenis enroUed oveise.w 

« ta f ^ .k . m. 


*'^arcl Cohen is Coordinator of the laiwan tiuma.i - 

Resource Center in Washington, D.C. His articles on poUucn n 

P3n and U.S. relations with Taiwan and China have ^ 

,ge/Sodal Action, The Guardian, The San Jose Mercury Nc^.WjM 

j Journal, Taiwan Communique, and /n nesc Times. Ilcorlnij^ Ifefnw Ih® 

anajhan a.«isted with the research for this article. in Human Right* and ‘ s^nveiith t'ottgresis, I'lrst Scv.it'«. tu'v 

7 a/dva/j 03 /»/»wn/giwc, No. 18 , February 8 , 1985 , p. 3 . This pen _ _ ^ s 

shed in The HagueV the International Committee for Human Rights n. lVHl(W«*ldnxmn.lu i. - 


llclain n.ft.n, 111. : La^ant-w^^^^^^^ 


. wi 

^Of Uu's biography, see The Murder of Henry Liu^ | u ^ ( uUeUi 

p Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and its Sub^ , .sWia/i har^ on /he 

ir:dPadficAffairs,HouseofRepresentatives,Nincty-^^^ R,»o„ree t'^i- 

ly I -Search 21 ; April 3, 1985 (Washington, D-C*: U-S- (n«w yotk 

g Office, 1985), pp. 4647 (Prepared Statement of Helen uu;. 

"aiwan Communique, No. 20 , June 18 , 1985 , pp. 5 - 8 ; Taiwaii on 
34 , May 28 , 1988 , p. 13 ; "60 Minutes” segment on the I ,iu mu ■ 

“ March 3 , 1985 . 
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grateful to a former Taiwan government operative now i 

for information on this subject. 
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siuoy in the IKS* They form the second largest group oi 
f^veign sludcnls in this country, after those from mmnland 
C hina, with some 27j(XX) pursuing degrees in the U-S. 

As the fuimlx'f of students from Taiwan in the VS. has in- 
creased* si> hn\r ix-fH^rts about acts of intimidation by KMT 
campus rtgents, aiul reprisals taken against the students by the 
Paiwan authorities biiscd on the reports of those agents. For 
example, in a Taiwanese Ph.D. candidate at Rice Uni- 
versity, Cu'orge T* c^hang, wrote an op-ed piece criticizing the 
lacli ot dcnuKTacy in his homeland. The Taiwan regime, after 
learning ot the article, cancelled his passport.^^ 

Some students ha\r returned to Taiwan to face ^‘sedition^ 
charges and long terms in prison, Chen Yu-shi, a student at 
the I? niN ersity of Haw-aiiKs Eiist-West Center in the 1960s, was 
said by campus iigx'nts to hav^ partcipated in protests against 
U.S, military irm>l\xMncnt in Indochina, to have “read ma- 
terials by Mao Fsc-tung/' and to have submitted articles to a 
Japanese nc\\s|xi}x'r. In 1967, as a result of these reports on 
his exercise ot his First Amendment rights, the Taiwan au- 
thorities refused to renew Chen's passport. He then went to 
Japan, but >\as defx>rtcd back to Taiwan the following year 
(despite his wclMoundcd fear of persecution). A court mar- 
tial sentenced him to sewn years in prison for “sedition.^’^^ 
SimilarK, Rita T. \ eh, while studying at the University of 
Vfinnesota in the iiiici- 1970s, joined a Taiwanese student cul- 
ural group, despite v^itrniitgs from campus KMT agents not 
o. When she did not heed these warnings, they subjected her 
o sexual harj\ssuicnt and in 1980, following her return to 
aiwan, she was sentenced to 14 years in prison for ^*workiM 
nd doing propag:mda for the People’s Republic of China. 

There have also been reports of surveillance, intimidation, 
erbal and ph\idcal harassment, and disruption of peaceful ac- 
vities by KMT iigents at MIT, and the Universities of Califor- 
ia-Berke!c> , Georgia. Oklahoma, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
ansas, and Chiciigo, as well as at campuses of the State 
University of Nc>\ York and Columbia, Iowa State, Cornell, 
arvard, Princeton, Stanford, and Brandeis Universities.^^ 

A classified 197S stud)* by the Senate Foreign Relations 
ommittee staff (jxirtions of which have been leaked to the 
ess) rewaled a netmuk of as many as 25 full-time campus 
;ents around the l^S, who received a salary and car; this did 
>t include an ev'en larger web of part-time informants and 
ambers of campus KMT cells. 


4 ' 


9. Jonathan Moore, 'The New Word on Campus: Flexibility/* Far East 

onoaik' Sepcembef 15. 19SS, p. 70. 

10. Data on munbers of Tamanese students in the U.S. provided by the 
lerican Institute in Tam-an (the LKS. interests section in Taipei), 

11. Personal cc^nmunk^ation from Chang. 

12. TTaw^n Agents in America.” cjp. at, n. 5, pp. 40, 43; Don Luce and 
jer Rumpf. MajtiaJ Ljtw m Tkmmif (U’ashington, D.C. and New York: 
a Resource Center and R\nnc«an .Association for Human Rights, 1985), 

13. Luce and Rumftf. if \l. p 22; Taiwan Agents in America,” op. cit., n, 

p. b-16, 41. 43; persona! oommuokation from fonner students at Univer* 
of Minnesota knowkdjeaMe abemt the Yeh case. 

14. Luce and Rumpf. 12, pp. 21-23; TheMunJerofHcniy Liu,” 

15. Luce and Rumpf. qp dif.. n. 12. p. 21; Taiwan Agents in America ” 
/lov^l ^ (pwpared swtement of Congressperson Jim Leach, 


" i-'«vcuu Antt-KMT 

jvimoMon to return home 

tjft the island 


Taiwanese whc» cngail<* 

tivities (tom l'‘ 

citizens must <>l>taiii v ou iUxo tviand 

There is also e\iriciu'c (h.at KM V .\t;cui.N in the Li.s. 

in more tTaditional kimls ol i .spu>n.\xir actuities. .\s 

(holomatic isolatioxi has .^lown *uUuinatii\g in ^ 

feSStion" in of IVkitt^ in government 

worked to as.stire its ao.v.vs to arms supphe.s and tcchnoW 
The Senate Committee staft leiHWt notes that in l^?4,thcS,‘ 
broke up a plan In KM1' IntelliKettee ax^ents. xvorking?^ 
ChinatowTi businessmen and gangsteis in San Francisco . 

smuggle torpediVStoTaiwan, 1 ^^‘^'‘^^‘‘'^^Ij^obcennumctom 

re.norts of Taiwan agents obtamiitg elassttied diplomatic 


rcfKirt 


gownunent. 


of the Uu Murder 

The Liu murder demomstiated that the Solan- ante ndmcai 
had little effect bccau.se the Rc.agan adminustration was; un- 
willing to invoke it. Congressman Norman Y. Mlneta (Dent.- 
Calif.), called for a cutoff' ot arms .sales to Taiwan at a 
congres^onal inquirv- into the killittg, Hv>wcvcr when Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State William Brown was testi^ing 
about what he called "ati outi .tgeou.s, heinous murder.” the 
Reagan administration was ^elling the KMT regime tens of 
millions of dollars wvrth of arms. ' And - as the U'AnJeontra 
scandal later showTd — on I'cbruary ft, the day before 
Brown’s testimony, OliNTr North and Robert McFarlane 
talked about the {x>s.sibjli(y ot a KMT contribution to the 
Nicaraguan ervif/us.'*^ 

Indeed, the administration .seemed to view the Taiwan 
authorities’ embarrassment ovYr the I iu sl,iying primarily as 
a tool for strong-arming them on unrelated matters. Though 
the only clear evidence is (he timing, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the Taiwan authorities gav-e $2 million to the 
contras in the fall of ldji5 because (hey felt pres.sured to re- 
store good relations with the D.S. U .ilso is hard to believe 
it is merely coincidental that at about the .same lime, the 
Taiwan government finally l>ovved to ILS. pressure to revalue 
its currency. And, there is some indic.uion ih,-it the Taiwan 
authorities played a role in late in revealing that a long- 

tune CIA translator Wiis a spy for the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC)."^ 

16. Luce and Rumpf. op ot., n 12, [>p. 21. 2.5; r'ohen, p. 2% 

17. The Washington Tost, fVUxftcr tS. fJ«l4 and Januaiy 24. J4S5; on 

Taiwan s arms industiy, sec Rol>cri K,miiol. “New Arms for 
Eastern Economic Re\iew, July 30, ^ is 

18. The Murder of Henry I iu." . ^p at . n 2. pp > 2, 21i; L«f« 

op. at., n. 12, p. 24. 

Eeport of the OongressHmat 1 1 vnnwrferw the 

^ AflWr(Washington, D.C; U.S. Orn'emmem Printing Om«x. f 

Numerous press accounts have rc\f ated that the otuntiv ment«ooe4 «r 
report as, “Country 3," is l>iivx-an, 

20. Ibid, pp. 4445, 63. 

21, On currency revaluation and its negative cxtnscgueiH-es for t si*** 

«e Cohen, op. at., n. 7, pp. 90. 95, 266; on the Chinese sp>- in Ow \ 
Wu-tai Chin, and the pcwsiblc I'aiwart p4e. see J»e Washutpoa 
November 23. 1985 and September 5 . 1986 
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According to Michael Gleimon, who participated in the 
1978 Sennte conunittee study, it is precisely because U.S in- 

agencies coof^ratc with foreign intelligence ser- 
vices which harass and intimidate persons in the U.S. that 
administrations of both parties have done little to prevent 
these practices. The agents’ activities violate civil rights and 
in virtually all instances, laws on foreign agents registration 
Glennon suggests that putting the burden on the Executive to 
demonstrate that a government is not engaging in intimidation 
,nd harassment before any arms sales could occur would offer 

a greater deterrent. 

However, in 1981, Solarz was unable to get this more strin- 
gent approach passed,^ and subsequent experience with Pre- 
sidential certifications of El Salvador s human rights progress 
casts doubts on the value of such a process. 

KMT Agents’ Activities Since the Liu Murder 

The Reagan administration s cavalier attitude meant con- 
. uine free rein for KMT agents operating in the U.S. In Sep- 
/ mber 1985, while visiting Taiwan, KMT authorities arrested 
Ms Lee Ya-ping, the publisher of a Los Angeles-based Chi- 
language newspaper, for allegedly running articles fa- 
vorable to the PRC.^Surprisingly, the U.S. State Department 
called this KMT effort to repeal the First Amendment “an act 

of intimidation and harassment against a person in the United 
ctotp<i ” The clear threat to suspend arms sales led to Lee’s 

release into the “protective guidance” of her famUy.^^ 

Unfortunately, the Reagan administration was not willing 
in any other instance to use its leverage to protect civil Uber- 
k ties in the U.S. from KMT intereference or to protest human 
I rights abuses in Taiwan. There is considerable speculation 
r that the State Department acted so swiftly in Lee’s case be- 
cause she is a member of a KMT faction that has had con- 
siderable contact with the PRC, and the Peking authorities 

appealed on her behalf. 

jk Moreover, even this uncharacteristically sharp U.S. re- 
■ sponse failed to deter further activities by KMT agents: 
jp In 1983, two Taiwanese students who had studied at North 
Carolina State University were conidcted under an obscure 
“false advertising” statute for putting up posters alleging that 
another student was a KMT spy. One of the pair, Kuo Pci- 
hung, also had his Taiwan passport suspended. Kuo, an out- 
spoken critic of the KMT, was himself, by his own admission, 
a former campus spy and KMT youth leader* 

Three years later, a North Carolina slate employee re- 
ceived a report from a KMT agent on the campus, accusing 
several students of working with Kuo on an anti-KMT news- 
paper. The report had been sent to an incorrect address in 
New York, with the state employee’s return address on it. T e 
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be Murder of Henry Uu,” op nr, n- 2, pp. 84-88 (prepared state 
w of Glennon), 

23, ‘Tam’an Agents u> Amenca,'’ op. at, n. 5, p- 53. 

24 Much of the {natenal in this sectK>n is based on accounts the au _ 
rtceiwed frem people invoKed in, or with rtliabie direct know! 
OTOimstancca. For obviotis leaiofts* they have asked me not to reveal t 


a KMT aflcnt admitted wnting it, but denied that he 

Ing iniWtmuion 

York;* Accordina t students to a ^friend tn New 

not Work nnV,' ^ that the other students dkl 

sultationlnV^*'’ Taiwancse-Amcrican churchc«i he kl » cem- 
tions and Ik ’’cprcscntativcs of U S. 

challrn 1 Church, whkh bmoftto 

UDon ^ KMT’s authoritarian practices One 

timing home, found that a member of bis congre^- 
th( c^rcmcly inquisitive about his trip. Upon 

I ^ ^ u ejcplain this curiosity, the 

earned that this member of his flock was in fact a KMT spy 

c arged with keeping tabs on his activities. 

n 1987, Annette Lu, a former political prisoner frc/m 1 m 

wan then living in Boston, attended a number of 




Tumma Commyak^oc, No, 22, October 28, 1985, pp- 10-12 
ifead, CobcA, c© at., n 7, p. 266, 


Credit: Asia Resource Center 

Professor Wen-chen just prior to his mysterimis death 

Taiwanese and Amnesty International gatherings m f ur 
A person identifying himself as an agent of the Invest 
Bureau of the Ministry of Justice (T aiwan's FBI ) suggested} u ^ 
Lu’s relatives in Tmwan that she should not undertake 
trip. Although the trip occurred without incident ^fter 
tests from the U.S. and Europe, KMT agents in the f - 
never-the-less sent information about Lu's travels to f 
In 1987, KMT agents told officials at an Oklahoma unr/” t 
sitv that Huang Hsin-chieh, a former Taiwanese pol»t« aJ pr * 
soner scheduled to give a talk at the university, was a 
“terrorist.” Huang had to move his talk from 

speech had . 0 . beea «™*ed ,h».^ -h. 

proper channels, 

Tj — Tsiiwan llai^is«d and 

27.“N.C Slate 

Threatt." HkNCMm t„nsi,tion of 

•PP«U * wS’Se jits » 

. poliued nlh W >»'■ ’*” 

1 oOp 4-5p 





sanctions on 


In the first instaiuv of the U S 
ijownmcnt arrestuig aa alleged Tai 
wan agent, it was ami oi! need in Feh- 
ruary that lX"»ugfas S Tsou, a 
translator working in the Houston fl* 
eld ofTicc of the FBI, had been charg- 
ed with passing ‘^counterespionage*^ 
documents to the Houston branch of 
Taiwan s_unofficial VS. “imerests 
sect tort 

Also in the late 1980s^ a graduate 
student from Taiw^ informed a Tai- 
wiaocse- American professor, who is a weU-knowTi critic of the 
Taiwan authorities, that the KMT had assigned the student to 
monitor the professor’s political actirities. In retaliation fox 
this confession, the Taipei government cancelled the student's 
passport, and his relatives in Taiwan warned hini he would 
face imprisonment if he returned home. 

In ^ptember 1989, the Taiwan authorities arrested Hsu 

Hsin-liang, a one-time opposition leader whom they had 

barred from returning home for over a decade, as he at* 

tempted to sneak onto the island via a ftshiog boat. The 

authorities charged him with “sedition,” the indictment made 

detailed reference to Hsu's writings while in the United States, 

some of which called for the overthrow of the KMT regime. 

However, the KMT was unable to present any evidence to sup* 
port these charges. 

On October 20, the U.S, State Department issued a state- 
ment expressing “concern” that Hsu was being prosecuted for 
exercising his First Amendment rights and called the 
"mentoring of political compression in the United States by 
foreign security forces” a “disturbing issue.” Unfortunately, 
this statement was much weaker than that issued in response 
to Lee Ya-ping's arrest. Hsu received a 10-year prison sen- 
tence (with three years and four months suspended) on 
December 23 of last year.^^ 

On January 23, 1990, a federal grand jury indicted TRT In- 
ternational, of A s h la n d, Massachusetts, and three individuals 
for conspiracy and illegal exports of missile guidance parts to 
Taiwan. Rudy Yu-jen Tsai, a company Vice President, Darid 
Rosen, a former TRT oIBcer, and Tommy Tsai, of Framin- 
gham, Massachusetts, were charged with buying parts used in 
the guidance systems of Sidewinder air-to-air missiles and 
Maverick air-to-surface missiles and exporting them to 
Taiwan without State Department approval. The exact 
relationship of TRT to the Taiwan government is not known 
but money must certainly have been a motivating factor if the 
allegations in the indictment are true. Nevertheless, this mci- 

dent tears a suspicious resemblance to the 1974 torpedoes 
scam. 

Condusion 

VS. policy-makers have failed to enforce the laws and im- 
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Tai'A'an for the ac 
tivities of its agents in this 

country. 
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28. The Washington Post, February 10, 1988. 

». Ta^n Communique, No. 43, pp. 20-21; U.S. Department of State, 

** Asian and Pacific Affairs Press Guidance, October 20 1989 

30. Associated Press rennrt nf ioqa ’ 
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Hrnrv I iu*5 wulovv Uu' l uIw :mi rtuOuiuiii^^ n * 

™icd ,K.,. M-.- i 

toaccci^thc Vamitn Imdiuj? ihrtt Ailmurtl w 

the others h.tvi tu't ;utctl i'o ot tiu .mwnmiu.m J'|'* 

appellate {vincI aTitood «!».»« Vthtutul \\ rttic, •. avtiim., 
taken within the of His oltu ml iHiiu s^ (uul “uinni'i/ 

District Court to hear tho suit on its m» n^^ *' *' 

Litigation has tuiiuen't«s Hunt at ion-. .i% mnaus 
the kinds of actwilics tho KNt 1‘ agonls Imu- ongng^d in 
the Liu case judge ts vuuH'ubtodl\ not the only otu* who wilt 
reluctant totake on 'friemtU g,uv . mnenl.s," Ncvfitlu|iss,n,|. 
appeals court dcOvSUMt. it upln Id. iimv well Iv iUiulhci lunj] 
mark applicatton v>f international Human u^lus siniulnnU lo 
LLS. domestic like fVAint.oi v fVn.; !tui,i '' 

.Also. sinc« Lam aneso vm the island Have joineil Hu n 
brethren in Korea and the rhilipphuvs tn demonstialiuit i(\.n 
"people pei>4t'r" can challenge an autlunttaiian legiine, I'u', 
quent mass prv’itcsts. imoUmg jH'ople Irom all wnlks oi life, 
have won a more ojvn s\>ciet\ and gi eat n governmen) u-siu i i 
for political rights, altlunigh the people of Taiwan still tlonol 
enjoy a denuvralie form otgvweimnent 

OvX'Tseas rauvancse. liH'. aie lighting tcprc-ssion hyrefus 
ing to let KM V agents intiinidale them I'aiwanese sUKlc 1 U^ 
around the LLS. ,irc Incoming incieasnigly boUl in their will 
tngness to discuss }H>htu al dowlopmenls iii himie, as well u? 
in China. Mivst iinprcssivelv. m et seas Laiwanese have begin 
fightingthc “blackhst" bv simplv finding suiieptttumswavst 


get back to raiwan. While tins lattei sti atcg)i‘ isol cuui scni 
without risks, as Hsu Hsin hang iltscowt ed, the stepped u 
resistance bv Taiwanose. at home ami abioail, lo KMT polk 
state methixls is ultimatelv the most proiuistng antidote toll 
Taiwan government spy nctwot k in the I hhted State.s. 
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->l ITk .Vo» l»jri Dmtis, Deifinlwi ft. t'W'J 
32. In thai case, a (cUciat OHirt mlpit tlial a rainuiiayan ii'flintvic 
could Sue hus torturer uitslcr an tStU e^ntiny .tatnic ivcauM* ihev wri'C I' 
in the L .S. at the time. DAarf^ v f\*rt frafci, (vUt t -M ,S 'o (1*^0) 

33 See Cohen, lyr of , n ?, Hir dci.nis ot jH'liiiial change', m lawai 
should be noted that the KMTomtlmicA claim it the U g 
ment of China, and maintains seats in iho pailianu'nt ivjnvs. 
land. These are tilled t»y persons oteeted tticiv m l‘-M amt account lo^'" 
80^' of the total. Ihus, ev^n if the opjiosliion «oii all ol Ihc clcclol " ! «' 
area seats, the KM 1‘ is-vniUI ixntiiitnc tii omiiot a siit*sianiuil tiiAlunh ''' 
legislature. Vhe Natimialists sav ihev will tudd a gcncial ctcciion 
have recovered the mainland lu'iii ihc t 'omntuiusi I* 

34, TkmvM CtimmuntqtH' N»i ts. .HisptemtHM PI' 
September 19B9, pjv y N4, 4 * NowiuKm IWt'^ pp * L 1^ 

19-21. 
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Domestic Surveillance: 


The History of (),,eratio 


Verm* 


CHAOS 


For owr fifteen years, the CIA, with af,si M;,ntc lintn m, 
merous government agencies, conducted a massive tlleual 
domestic covert operation called Operation CHAOS, li w,is 

ine of the largest and most pervasive domestic surveillance 
or.Wams in the history of this country. Throughout the tlu,„ 

non of CHAOS, the CIA spied on thoicsands of U.S. citizens, 
CIA went to great lenghts to conceal this operation from 
4V public while every president from Eisenhower to Nixon 
-^loited CHAOS for his own political ends 
"*One can trace the beginnings of Operation ( 1 1 A( )s to 
when Eisenhower used the CIA to “sound out” the. exiles wh.i 
fleeing Cuba after the triumph of Fidel Ca,stro*s revolti 
non Most wre wealthy educated professionals looking lot a 
gvmnaihetic ear in the United States. The CIA sought coni acts 
m ihe e^c community and began to recruit many of them lor 
future use agmnst Castro. This U.S.-based recruiting opeia 
dem was ar^ably illegal, although Eisenhower (orced I HI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover to accept it as a Icgitimalc ClA 
fonction. Congress and the public showed no inlerc.sl in who 

recruiting whom. 

Ttie CIA’s Office of Security was monitoring other groups 
at this time and had recruited agents within different Emigre 
orcanizanons.^ The CIA considered this a normal extension 
of lU authorized mfiltration of dissident groups abroad even 
ihoucb the activity was taking place within the U.S. Increased 
use {rf the CIA’s contacts and agents among the Cuban exiles 
commonplace until mass, open recruilmeni of iner- 
cenaries for what was to be the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion 
U.US no ioneer a secret in southern Florida. It was no secret to 
riasl Castro either, as we later found out. 

This i*cD\iry led the CIA to establish propritiaiy 

fronts, and covers for its domestic operations. So 
v .desjTread did they become that President Johnson allowed 
ir ; jic:r C3A Dlreaor, John McCone, to create in 19()4 a new 
joer-secre[ branch called the Domestic Operations Division 
D). the v^ry title of which mocked the cxplicil intent of 
, to profit CIA operations inside the U.S." This dis- 

:uiiL :dt Congress permeated the upper echelons of the ('lA, 

onid not hinder or regulate something it did iu>t 




aooLiL and neither the President nor the Director of the 
was aooui to tell them. Neither was J. Edgar Uotwer, even 
inongfe ne was generally aware that the CIA was moving in on 
v^nai was supposed to be exclusive FBI turf,^ 

^ smt Lyon is a fonaer CL^ undercover operative* who is now a itircc- 
u: Dcs Moines Hif^nic Minlstiy. 

- Jwoocn I* Borasage and John MarLs, cds., ITfc CIA hVc (New Yt>i k 

1 oSanar. H. Hi.;:cnn, er si., eds., The AV.ur iNcw York; IVii 

i'-'% w ;c 13 S 
fee 
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creating the DOD. the scope of 
diH'i (u,n . *'^^^^''^^^'*‘"nlrttU7cdresponsibUityforthe 

uiiv I **'''** *'*'^^ roordinaiion of clandestine opera- 

hoH'it \rt U ^hplomiUic sites at the request of the Na- 

Akuh. V (NSA). THc OA also expanded the 

oiM i .i, ^hnnestic Contact Service (DCS), an 

( ih/ t ^ to brici and debrief selected American 

liLM ii bilvded abroad in sensUh^ areas of intel- 

I I ' * because ihc interviews took place in airports 

^ ‘ ^ n < ic ait n all anil customs and immigration control the 

I }( X b'chmcally considered domestic. The 
^ a HO li I H d wil li travel control by monitoring the arrivals 

,1 *. b*'*bncH ol \ 1 vS. naUonals and foreigners* In addition, 
^ ‘f ( A H lu lled oul lo lotmcr agents, officers, contacts, and 
tii ml , in hi Ip \{ i vm many fronts, covers, and phony cor- 
IHH.it ions I his “old l>oy network’* provided the CIA with 
ti usik d |K’oj>lc to carry out its illegal domestic activities. 


iiu* jiistinciiiioit 

Wil li ( lie I )(^S, I he D( >D, the old boy network, and the CIA 
Ollitc ol Security opcialing without congressional oversight 
Ol [inblic knowledge, all that was needed to bring it together 
was a pen cived threat to the national security and a presiden- 
tial directive unleashing the dogs. That happened in 1965 
when Ih csitlrnl Johnson luslructcd McCone to provide an in- 
dcpciulcnt analysis of the growing problem of student protest 
against the wai' in Vietnam, Prior to this, Johnson had to rely 
on inlormalioii provided by the FBI, intelligence that he per- 
ceivctl to be slanted by Hoover’s personal \iew?s, which often 
igiuned the facts. Because Hoover insisted that international 
coiiimunisn) was manipulating student protest, Johnson or- 
dered I lie HA to confirm or deny hts allegations. All the 
jiicees now came together. 

I\> achieve the intelligence being asked for by the Presi- 
ilcnt, the CIA’s Ofticc of Security, the Counter-Intelligence 
tlivision, iiiul the newly created DOD turned to the old boy 
network lot help. Many were old Office of Strate^c Services 
pco|dc wtui had achieved positions of prominence in the busi- 
ness, libor, banking, and academic communities. In the aca- 
demic arena, the A sought their own set of eyes and ears 
4 >n many iiuijt^r college and university campuses. The FBI was 
already actively coUccting domestic intcmgence in the same 
academic scnings;* The difference between the intelligence 
being gathered was like night and day. The FBI Special Agents 
and (heir mfonneis were looking for information th^ would 
prove Hoover’s liieoiy. The CIA wanted to be more objective* 


\ < 
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1 V .V ^\\\ 

K iXv a V J \ IXuvix Director of Central I ntel- 

1 ^. sv^ K vXi v: VK ims IX'purv Director. Since Rabom s 
. X' X ihvi' CIA joenvc^ numbered from the out- 

V V VAC 'A alN Xvame in\v>Ncd in the nuts and bolts o 
. <vis. >,v that left to Helms, a career intel- 

\v> va^ vCywi v^K’" had vvmc up through the ranks— he had 
X V a lVpu;\ DirccfOff for Fians ^DDP) since 1962 and Deputy 
V\ t ctvvu X\v^oo — and who could be trusted. Helms became 




vAV 


'VS 


'-ft .. 


tv 


’s<tw As rVput> Director, he had allowed the 


? \ . 


yr 


\ \ x owtN :o c\;^\arKl ks domestic intelligence operations and 

hiS ^Afvk'rs froiit Fresidenf J oimson w'ere to collect 
uclhg-cu\x' oa vXAtkge and uniwisitv campuses with no gov- 
guvvhtvs vxb.%5 :hao '‘don't get caughtC Helms now 
Xvi a trvx' hatvi to o e ment Johnson s orders and, by August 

XV \ itx' ilk'gai cvviec:xAa o/ domestic mtelligence had be- 
cvxiv so ktfxe and ^^xk>oread that be was forced to create a 

■fc-' .-k 

Siwxil OpoxarKMvs y^SOG). The SOG was imbedded 

:.u ihv' DDF\ Licence division and provided, data 

IX' I S. |vacAf moNextviu to the Office of Current Intel* 

l;igcivc on a rogidar t 

\s s\tmjxis anrwar protest activitv spread across the na- 
iK'iiK Ehc <.'IA r'CjKrifo iniplctoentiiig two new domestic op- 
es .it n\os. The firsi. Protiv: RESIST.^WCE. was designed to 
^vv'VKk' )^vurir> U' <.T A recruiters on college campuses. Un- 
.k'i tha> iH>.vrAm, the CIA sought active cooperation from coT 
k"gc a<tiumisi talons campus securitv. and local police to help 

antiwar .Htivisis. political dissidents, and “radicals. 

1 \catualN mtormatioo was provided to all government re- 
ef tutors V.X 1 «.\>Uege campitses and directly to the super-secret 
IX>0 *.>a thousands c4 students and dozens of groups. The 
t'lA's Office of Sccuritv also created Projert MERRIMAC, 
to pfvw^dke warnings aK^ut demonstrations being carried out 
t'lA facilities or personnel in the Washington area, 
l avk'r K'fh Pu^iects, the CIA infiltrated agents into do- 
uiOstK' groui>s v>f all tvpes and activities. It used its contacts 
with Kxal {wboe departments and their intelligence units to 
up its “|V>liee skills" and began in earnest to pull off 

entries, use of esqilorivcs, criminal frame- 
ups, shared interrogations, and disinformatkin. CIA teams 
putchitSiNl sophisticated equipriK^nt for many starved police 
vk'»,'arlracnt> and in return got to see arrest records, suspect 
hxtx, and intei%ence reports. Many large police departments, 
u\ cvuijunctk'n with the CI\. carried out illegal, warrantless 
se.uches of private propen les, to provide intelligence for a 
icjvut requested by President Johnson and later entitled 
■'Restle.vN Youth.'’^ 

SiXi wa> being directed by Richard Ober, a CIA person 
With .in established record of domestic mtelligence operations 
vu ac.idemia.'' \\ hen Rjrripans magazine disclosed the rela- 
uou>hip between the National Student Association and the 
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Associated 


Richard Helms, as 
developed CHAOS 


CIA in early 1967, Ober was ^signed to investigate the mag. 
azine’s staff members, their frienrK and possible connections 

with foreign intelligence agencies. 

In July 1968, Helms decided to consolidate all CIA domes- 
tic intelligence operations under one program and title. The 
new operation was called CHAOS and Ober was in charge.^^ 
Its activities greatly expanded from then on — at the urgbg not 
only of President Johnson, but also his main advisers Dean 
Rusk and Walt Rostow. Both men were convinced that Hoo- 
ver was right and foreign intelligence agencies were involved 
in antiwar protests in the U.S. Johnson was not convinced and 
wanted the CIA’s intelligence in order to compare it with that 
provided by the FBI. 


The Nixon Administration 

After Richard Nixon took office in January 1%9, Helms 
continued opierations with the assurance that nothing would 
ever be leaked to the public. But he began to face pressure 
from two opposing factions within the CIA community. One 
wanted to expand domestic operations even more, while the 
other reminded him that Operation CHAOS and similar ac- 
tivities were well “over the line” of ille gality and outside the 
CIA’s charter. To put a damper on this internal dissent, Helms 



boss in counterintell^ence, James Jesus Angleton. The inter- 
nal protests continued, however, as White House aide and 
staimch anti-communist Tom Charles Huston, pressed for 
ever increasing domestic operations. 

Huston was eager to expand Operation CHAOS to include 
overseas agents and to “share” intelligence with the FBI s in* 
telligence division, directed by W illiam Sullivan. There were 
more than 50 CHAOS agents now, many receiring several 
weeks of assignment and training in overseas positions to w 
tablish their covers as radicals.^Once they returned to t e 


10. Ibid, p. 148. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Op. cit, n. 2, p. 150. 
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ll,S. and enrolled in colleges and universities, they had the 

proper “credentials.” 

In June 1970 Nixon met with Hoover, Helms, NSA Direc- 
loi Admiral Noel Gaylor, and Defense Intelligence Agsncv 
(1)1 A) representative Lt. Gen. Donald V. Bennett and told 
them he wanted a coordinated and concentrated effort acaiiw 
-i.^mestic dissenters. To do that, he was creating the Inter- 
SScomadttec on Inlelligonco aci). chJby H;< .-.r. 
Tlic first ICI report, in late June, recommended new snorts 
in “black bag operations,” wiretapping, and a mail-opening 
rowam In late July 1970, Huston told the members of the 
Ici that their recommendations had been accepted by th» 

White House.^^ 

John Dean replaced Tom Huston as White House aide in 
charge of domestic intelligence, and at his urging, a Justice 
Department group, the Intelligence Evaluation Committee. 

13. Op. at., n. 5, p. 248. 
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CHAOS growft Nrcon made ti clear :? 'n 
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tiiieasmess tn other go^^rDinemi drd^. In 19T1 the CLA> la- 
spectof GeBeral wrote a report that expressed ccocerr. aoci:: 

in the following wav. '^ .„we also cncccc 





concern over what appeared lobe a momtormg 
of the political views and activities of Americans not knowu cc 
be or suspected of being involved in espionage Stacioiss 


Campns Surreillance 


: 


The unleashing of the CIA and my concerns about the 
escalating war in Southeast Asia crossed paths on the Iowa 
State Uniersity campus in the fafi of 1%5. 1 do not^<^ 
why I was chosen for recruitment, or by^om; only the 
CIA’s old boy network on campus know^ what criteria were 
used, what psychological profile foU^^ ^d what fu- 

ture need of the CIA went into the imtial selection process. 

There were no posters, no ads in local or cam^ ne^- 
papers, nor any notice in the college placement office. The 
CIA came purporting to be representatives of le^t^te 
business concerns that would normally condurt job mter- 
views on campus. The only advance notice of the mter- 
view” was a letter on what appeared to be real coinpany 
letterhead saying that such-and-such company was inter- 
ested in offering you a job. Only after accepting the mter- 
view and signing several documents stating you would never 
reveal anything about the exclusive job offer being made 
would the interviewers tell you whom they really repre- 
sented. By then you were trapped into eternal secrecy even 
if you declined their offer. You could not even approach the 
university’s administration or placement office to complmn 
about the deception. 

For the student or faculty member who accepted the 
CIA’s offer to spy, the payments offered were tailored to 
the individual. In some cases it was only money; in others it 
may have been a guaranteed draft deferment, research as- 
sistance grants, a future career with the CIA, patriotism, 
duty, or any combination. Short on money, plus wanting to 
serve my country without being sent to stop a bullet in a ticc 
paddy halfway around the world, I listened intently to 
pitch..! was hooked with an offer of an undeclared $300 cas 
in an envelope each month plus a guaranteed draft defer- 
ment and an offer of a bright future with the Company. 

In exchange, I was asked to do several things w i e 


admonished to m aintain absolute secrecy about my inteEi- 
gence g£Uhering activities, the CIA, and any working re- 
lationship between us. I was persuaded to belie've that the 
nation was fadng a major cri^ because of the student un- 
rest and ensuing protests and that even though such ac- 
tivities were permitted in our “free” country, we should not 
allow foreigners and/or communists to pull the strings if 
they were involved. 

My campus missions included monitoring selected stu- 
dents; obtaining printed materials from student protest 
groups, inclucfing membership and donor lists ^d pro- 
grams of planned actions and protests; gathering informa- 
tion on the private sexual activities of selected students or 
faculty, and on the student risa status of selected foreign 
students; and learning the identities of visiting travelling 
amtators” from other colleges and universities. 

Ethnic and racial groups were watched as weU as student 
radical movements. No guidelines were gjven that differ- 
entiated between what was le^timate protest a^^hat con- 
stituted a perceived threat to national seeunty.This allowed 
the CIA toexpand its domestic surveillance to cover dr^ 

organizations, mUitary deserters non-ma.n- 

differing up in this Ulegal 

My entire senio y ^ changed my personality, my 
domestic covert opera V thinking about the 

poBtical point of "W » of onr federal 

stniclure and ^ ^ to what lengths the govOT^ 

SSg“» kide legal wrongdoings under the cM 

of national security. 
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were a^vked lo report on the whereabouts and activities of 
prominent persons, ,* whose comings and goings were not only 
in the public domain, but for whom allegations of subversion 
seemed sufficiently nebulous to raise renewed doubts as to the 
nature and legitimacy of the CHAOS program. 

Helms \^^:is being squeezed by White House demands to cx- 
fx^nd Operation CHAOS and the fear that the whole question 
ot domestic operations was going to become public know- 
Icdgc. as Hoo\^r feared. Helms found himself constantly 
shoring up one lie with another and then another. He found 
himsclt decehing Congress and lying to the public as well as 
CIA employees. In March 1971, a group of young CIA execu- 
tives known as the Management Advisory Group (MAG) pro- 
test cd Operation CHAOS and similar domestic operations by 
issuing a statement saying, ^^MAG opposes any Agency ac- 
tivity vv^iicfa could be construed as targeted against any person 
who enjoys the protection of the U.S. Constitution... whet her 
or not he resides in the United States.”^^ 

Helms of course denied the CIA was involved in domestic 
operations, or using basic American institutions such as the 
Peace Corps, the business community, or the media as covers 
for CIA operations, J ust a few years later, Oswald Johnston 
of the Washington Star reported that over 35 American jour- 
nalists, some full-time, some free-lance, and some major me- 
dia correspondents were on the CIA payroU. And in 1974 the 
CIA admitted that over two hundred CIA agents were operat- 
ing overseas posing as businessmen,^^ 


The Collapse of the House of Cards 

The web of deception, misinformation, lies, and illegal 
domestic activities began to unravel with speed in the summer 
of 1972 w^hen Howard Osborn, then Chief of Security for the 
CIA, informed Helms that two former CIA officers, E. How- 
ard Hunt and James McCord, were involved in a burglary at 
the Watergate complex in Washington, D.C. The house of 
cards was about to come crashing down and Helms now 
wanted to salvage what he could and distance himself from 
not only Watergate but also the domestic operations. He ap- 
pointed CIA Executive Director William Colby to handle any 
inv^cstigations into the Agenc^s domestic operations and be- 
gan to prepare for the inevitable. 

Helms was called to Camp David by President Nixon and 
subsequently fired* His replacement was James Schlesinger 
(who would last but a few months). Schlesinger would be 
replaced in July 1973 by Colby, and Helms would become U.S* 
Ambassador to Iran to get him as far away as possible. In an 
effort at damage control, Colby decided that Operation 
CHAOS and Project RESISTANCE should be terminated. 

In 1975 the CIA underwent public investigation and scru- 
tiny by both the Church and Rockefeller committees* These 
investigations revealed considerable evidence showing that 
the CIA had carried out its activities with a tremendous dis- 
regard for the law, both in the U.S. and abroad. 


14, Op, c/f., n. 2, p. 153. 

15* Center for National Security Studies report, Operation Qiaos (Wash- 
ington, D.C: 1979), p.ll. 

16* Op, ciL^ n. 1, pp. 101-02, 106. 


During the life of Operation CHAOS, the CIA h.m . 
piled personality files on over 13,000 individuals — inni. i.*" 
more than 7,000 U.S. citizens - as well as files on os-cr u? 
domestic groups ‘ 


The CIA had shared information on more ths 


persons with different law enforcement agendes includi*'' 
DIA and FBI. It had spied on, bur^arized, intimidated, n ’ 
formed, lied to, deceived, and c^ed out criminal acts 
thousands of citizens of tl^ United States. It had placcd'it 


'"isin 


above the law, above the Constitution, and in contempt i>( i,, 
temational diplomacy and the United States Congress. It 
violated its charter and had contributed either directly or j,, 
directly to the resignation of a President of the United States 
It had tainted itself beyond hope. 

Of aU this, the CIA's blatent contempt for the rights of 
dividuals was the worst. This record of deceit and UlegaUtv 
implored Congress as well as the President to take ewreme 
measures to control the Agency’s actirities. However, except 
for a few cosmetic changes made for public consumption - 
such as the Congressional intelligence oversight committee - 
nothing has been done to control the CIA. In fact, subsequent 
administrations have chosen to use the CIA tor domestic 
operations as well. These renewed domestic operations lx>;an 
vrith Gerald Ford, were briefly limited by Jimiity Carter, mut 
then extended dramatically by Ronald Reagan. 

Any hope of curbing these illegal activities is scant . Recent 
ly, George Bush and current DCI William Wcl'stei ;m 
nounced for a the need to again target politcal enemies ol the 
U.S. for assassination. It is ironic that 'Webster, a former 
Federal Judge, would chose to ignore the limits and cotUraint? 
placed on the government by the Constitution. Duriitg hi 
tenure as Director of the FBI, the bureau was once ttgaiu m 
volved in the infiltration of groups practicing their const u( ion 
al right to dissent £^ainst U.S. government |Hvltcics. Ouec 
again, the FBI compiled thousands of files on individuals 
protesting Reagan’s war against Nicaragua and support for 
the genocidal Salvadoran military. Now, Webster is in a |xisi 
tionof perhaps even greater power and, without donld. would 
have no qualms about abusing it. 




Conclusion 



nrev 




ad 


the uoaccountability of the intelligence agencic . , , 

illegal domestic operations are certain. We as a pi'ople slundd 
remember history and not repeat it. It is theicUue essential 
that the CIA be reorganized and stripped of its covert openo 
tions capability. Effective congressional oversight is also an 
important condition for ending the misuse ot the inielhgenit 
aparatus that has plagued every U.S. administration since tin 

formation of the CIA. 


II a 


A great deal is at risk— our personal lVce*ionis as 
the viability of this society. The CIA must be pin in ns |*la' 
Should we demand or allow anything less, we will remain 
nerable to these abuses and face the risk ol tleeaving "do 
lawless state destined to self-destruction 


17. Op. cit, n. 2, p. 153. 
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South African Death Squad 
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■Johan Coetzee (no relation), the former chief of 






vtiK ciJi dt-alh squads migta sa-e h:i^ r :i- - 
Ti k«iiu « ^Ufiict adleagues tried to pern^oaie St. 
. . im *" November 19S9 * ' 

‘ ' 1 ^dul he had coimnrtted 

hvsl vi hiN tH)lice«immanders, the mo^ 

4 '.4 t I i '4 (\f well-known J 




, '-v.vi-ctc relation), the lormcr chiei of 

V . ^ ^ retn^d, as the relevant authorities during Ihc time 

’=’25 roost aclh'E. 


niaintains that in 1982, South African govern- 

offia^ carried out the bombing of the ANC oiricc i 

'^n, using ar* — ~~ ~ 

'Spiomatic pouch* 


- ^ 


*9 






% ^ 
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!?g »T y ■ '■^ . - 


liriffiths Mxeoge. He to«i o 

■\ i I I '1 "^T 1 \ " “ I ^ 

of mciuify. - 

„ HK’d auil fhen stabbed to death. 

Ihc disclosures by Kofamela have dispeCec iir. deebe 
h »t ccuaia killings in South Africa were the re^-ozifxhr? of 
'.KUpcudcnt lar right-wingers in the sec-r.-, 
t , i Ic iih sq«<“‘s have now been shown to fee a cirec; pa- 


!.- existence of death squads such as those described by 

Wj’vi' I* ^ .* It J. t M 


should not have been such a surprise. Late last year 
^ erv’v ir M alan, a defector from the South African Defense 
Circe (SADF), who said that he was a family relation of 
pefen>e Minister, General Magnus Malan, claimed the 
SADF v^’as involved in attacks on anti-apartheid activists In- 
and outside South Africa.^ 







Nolainclcr s death row revclaUons were !o 
oi his immediate superior officer, Captam iotsac 

a.Htvc. and amilher coHea^. ^ “Spy^' - 

Atler Nofamela’s confessions both men Sea the cctmiiT 

inud told Iheir stories to the 






ikaaner 


lalct Coel/ec did the unthinkable 
sveuiuy policeman he joined the ANC liberation move 

meat the prime enemy and target ^ - 

tolUnved by his colleague, * 
members ot the death sejuads- 


ads. He W 3 & 
12 other 



also said . 

theid Movement in December 1989, that an onicial in the 
Brkish Home Affairs Ministry had provided South African 
scddiers with British passports. 

From 1983 to 1985 Mervyn Malan was the leader of a spe- 
cial unit in the South African Army, known as the '‘spedal for- 
ces reconnaissance command,*' He said he look part in actions 
against SWAPO in Namibia and Angola and that special units 
of the South African Army, dressed as civilians, conducted at- 
tacks on activists in South Africa's black townships. 

Outside South African borders the army was involved in 
Mdnapping and assassinating cTuled ANC members. Com- 
manders of these special units were trained in Israel, Malan 

said 


rhough Almond Nofamcia implicated 17 fx^cemeo, the 

Coetzee described was only one 
:d in the h& squad for 13 years, 
ic group committed w’ould never 
;en pulled into the spiders web, 
ially when it does its ececulions 

cJcrtnly 1 1ml it leaves no evidence,” he said. 


The death squads used several different methods in their 
assassination attempts. Almond Nofamela described how 
knives, poison, bombs, bullets and kidnapping were used in 
the secret war against anti-oparthrid activists. 

Parcel bombs were sent in the front-line states of Mozam- 



iaio ihc hit squad allegations, Coetzee named all past 
scni mcnibers of the State Security Council as co-cot^ 
... s. The State Security Council was the power behind 
siiMnct until ihc accc.ssion of F.W. de Klerk to t e 

*ucv.^ 


bique, Botswana, Zimbabwe, Zambia and Angola. In 

Swaziland and in Mozambique, death squads have kidnapped 

right to the Ld shot people, while in Lesotho their methods included the 

a^mment use of parcel bombs, raids, and individual assassinations, 
govemme 1 ^: „ear Reverend Frank Chikane, General Secretary of 

thf .South African Council o 


had been an attempt to poison 1 ,;. ad- 

„,LdtrviL to tamper with his luggage. The newspaper lOye 



mitted trying to tampe 


Mini 


|s'M4liVUU4l , in; liaiuvu Uiv^ — 

I ouiH Ic Orange, now speaker of parliament, an 


' i Msuxh 8, 1990. 

' Si>uihSi'itii^ Vol S/S, Fcbmary 9, 1990, y ^ 

h VikUuw MclUotin, “Pretoria tjcadcrs Unked to Killings, . 

f 'fW\ Manh 1. PW. 

1- Vritfumr, I‘cl>ruaiy4, 1990. 


5. Op. at., n. 3. 1 1000. WeeWK A/a//, December 1,1989. 

6. NwNa/iVvi, December 1, 1989; wcea/rni 

7. Op. at., n. 1. /London) Times, June 10, 1?«9. For the 

9. South, June 15, 1989, i.i-o> 

Otizen, March 6, 1990. 
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Weekbiad claimed that the poison had been prcparct ^ 
head of the police forensic department. The newspaj>cr 
had to contest a legal claim for 1 million Rand in ***^‘^^ " * . 

Evidence has been presented on plans to replace t e ^ ^ 
pills of Nelson Mandela's lawyer with tablets designc o i 
duce a heart attack. Operation Apie (Afrikaans or a^ 
planned to send a baboon fetus to Archbishop Desraon 
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and police began to won. m .uio. .operation. Job 
mentCornmittees were set up in every township 
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Associated Press 

loes Dirk Coetzee 


Development of the Hit Squads 

Death squad assassinations have a long history in South 
Africa — anti-apartheid academic Richard Turner was shot in 
1978 — but they reached their peak during the 1984-87 rebel- 
lion which brought the state of emergency and put troops into 
the black townships for the first time. 

The rise of the hit squads coincided with the development 
of an alliance between former President P.W. Botha and the 
South African military. It was based on the so-called “Total 
Onslaught” philosophy.^^ 

According to this doctrine, developed in the mid 1970s, the 
security forces should develop a “ttrtal response” to counter 
the “total onslaught” by the forces of the ANC and the South 
African Communist Party (SACP). 

In March 1987, Major General Charles Lloyd, chairman of 
the State Security Council, spoke of the need to “eliminate the 
revolutionaries” in the townships. The ranks of the “enemy” 
were small, he said, and had to be identified specifically. The 
security forces should not eliminate non-revolutionary mem- 
bers of the community “by accident.”^^ 

While speaking at the Pretoria University Institute for 
Strategic Studies in 1988, General Malan justified the covert 
campaign by saying that, “unconventional methods” were 
needed to achieve South Africa’s aims. “Like others we do not 
talk about them,” he added. 

During the rebellion of 1984-87 the South African military 


10. Star, December 19, 1989. 

11. John Bums, *^Capc Town Death-Squad Inquliy Opens, New York 
Times, March 6, 1990. 

12. Gavin Cawthra, Brutal Force: The Apartheid W^arAfecA/jje (London: 
International Defence and Aid Fund, 1986), 

13. SouthScan, January 13, 1988. 


Police Squads 

The Coetzee pohee squad was directly Unked to Scewrin 
Branch Cl operating out of COMPOL, the police head 
quarters in Pretoria. Its operations followed a clear patter^ of 
^Utical direction, specifically targeting political or trade 

unioo activists. 

The Commissioner of Police was the responsible sebor of- 

ficial of Coetzee’s squad operations, and his superior was th? 
Ster of Law and Order, who sat on the State Secu^Uy 
CouncO and in the Cabinet. 

The police squads were based in Pretoria, CapeTowu^E^^ 

London, Durban, Piet Retief (a town used as a base for incur- 
sions into Swaziland), at the Electricity Supply Commission 
(Eskom) station near Milman,^ and near Kuruman, at a farm 
called Vlakplaas and at another one called Daisy. 

From Vlakplaas, East London, and Cape Town, the death 
squads used ANC defectors in the guerrilla war. The police 
found that as the guerrilla war intensified m the early 1980s, 
they were able to turn some of the ANC’s cadres and began 
seeking a role for them. The “Askaris” (guerrilla defectors) 
also worked with a “terrorism detection unit” in Cape Town. 

The police squads also had dealings with foreign agents. 
State Security Council member, Craig Williamson acted as 
liaison between the foreign agents and the death squads. In 
the 1970s Williamson infiltrated the International University 
Exchange Fund, which had close links with the anti-apartheid 
liberation movement. He is now seeking to build an image in 
South Africa as a reform-minded politician, and Ms connec- 
tion with the police squads is proving an embarrassment. 

According to evidence from an internal South African 
Police Departmental inquiry, conducted in 1985, Williamson 
and Dirk Coetzee had a “close relationship.” VfilUamson 
spoke of a “close rapport” between them.^^ 

Military Squads 

The military death squads came under the command of the 
CCB (Civil Cooperation Bureau) . The CCB charter defined 
its hit squads — in operation since April 1986 — as a covert unit 
independent of existing state intelligence and covert struc- 
tures, charged with gathering intelligence and acting against 

14. SouthScan, Vol. 1/2, September 23, 1986. 

15. Sites such as this were designated strategic points in the Na to 
Seciirity Management System, 

16. The inquiry indicted Coetzee for illicit foreign currency 
charge which he has subsequently admitted. Op. dt, n. 2. 
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i'lnntiiission of Inuiilry 

\\n SkUnc time pressure for ac- 
tion uc:iinst hit Siputds Viiis Wen in- 
tcoNifxmg, catalvvcd by denumds 
lor m mdcjKudeiU imiuiiy into ihc 
murders of \V cbslrt ^nd I ulxnvxki. 

In the furor sunonnding the NofanteUt and Ct>ct7.ec con* 
fessions, the "reform" gowninteni oi Vresident F.W, dc Klerk 
agreed tv^ hold m intental iniput v Then, as prcsssurc in 
creased* Judge I ouis fbu tus was appointed to ct>ndttcl an in- 
dependent judicial tnquivv into the allegations of killings 
The South African ginvt nment presented a list i>f 71 un- 
soK'ed killings to the Harms t'ontinission. This list did not In 
elude cases frotu mttsidc South Africa, yet it did cite more than 
just stutc-sixnisorod assiissinsirums.* U uicUkIcs ANC. opera- 
tions, either involving the killing oi inlorniers or Mate wit- 
nesses, or land mine and grenade explosions. 

This decision appears to have boon taken to placate those 
police and military ofticers altcady deeply concerned at the 
rapid voUe-facc of the do Klerk govenimcnl. There has been 
much dissent among the ranks of the police and military oyer 
the unbanning m early Tebruary \^m of their arch-enemies, 

the ANC amt the SAC P . 

Similarly the decision to exclude the foreign operaUons^o 

the hit squads was an attempt to prevent this issue Irom ^- 
coming diplomatically embarrassing at a sensitive moment i 

Pretoria’s relations with the outside world. 

Because of the narrowness of the H arms ( kimmission 
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„„.k„«finnsinnaiaM-, Lusaka. i»ao 
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The Contmisivion \m 1H not evainine the cast of , V 

national ficinc Human, who \^as rcjx^rtcdly emplo>t t n *J 
South African tx>Hce unit knovvTi as A I, Human was 
to have been invohx'd in the unsolved assassin*ttion o 

Dulcic September. Human tied South Africa in Deccni >cr 
1989 and is now in the hands of ANC intelligence jK'tsonnc 
Nor will it k>ok at the direct link u hich has been esta 
between Pretoria and the 19S2 K">mbing ot the ANC s London 
office. British national and former A I iigcnt Peter Cassel- 
ton— jailed in 1982 for burglar) and now in South Africa with 
Interpol searching for him — has acknowledged that he was an 
A1 agent and that he had been res|X>nsible for oj>erations in 
London. 
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Credit: Impact Visuals 

SWAPO member -Anton Lubow^ki w:as murdered bv South 
African death squads. 

Conclusion 

President F.W. de Klerk rccc^nized the need to diminish 
some of the power of the securih' apparatus, as well as the 
need to acquire levers of control over some of his military 
generals who are deeph' uneasy about the course he is follow- 
ing. 

Although de Klerk has already indicated that he will not 
react to “trial by media,” once the Harms Commission’s find- 
ings are in, he will most likely fire those generals implicated 
in the scandal Or possibly, he will hold the threat of a broader- 
ranging investigation over their heads as a guarantee of their 
future loyalty. 

de Klerk already has enough esidence to dismiss Defense 
Minister Magnus Malan. something he has wanted to do for 
several months. Many belie^'ed M.iian's career was effective- 
ly over before Harms began hearing eNidence. But if de Klerk 
has found a means of reining in his militan- generals, the same 
may not be true of their police counterparts. 

It appears that the men behind the police death squads 
have stuck to the requirements for illegal and coNert actmlies: 
plausible deniability and cut-outs. As yet there is little 
evidence linking the current roster of police colonels and 
generals to the Section C hit squads, it seems certain that 
knowledge of the hit squads went right to the top. A document 

27. Viye Januars' 1990. 

28. Vtye Weekblad, Januan 11 1990. 





which indicatc.s that htate Coonca i.-c 

ministcr.s were aware of death^uad ^ ^ --.i 

South African press in Dccem^r 1989.2"^ ‘ - -t.: 

Foreign Minister Roclof Pik Botha has speciSrai,.- 
accused in the media of kno^wng about the regk^ 
iions of the hit squads - something he strong 5 ;^- 
Williamson is taking damage-limitation action by 
that he knew about raids outside the ^ 

death .squad killings. v a ~r 

The international focus on police and nahtary bit 

tivitics has been intense, yet m late April and May i>V 

assassinations and attempted killings took ^ 

MrtSn Congress member and his My ‘ ’ 

Botswana and an Anglican pnest wi^ to 
badly injured by a bomb in Harare, 

The operations of other squads inside t.-s ;c j- ^ 

coming to light. There is now evidence that the J 
City Council operated a spy ring. Allegations were 
another government inquiry that its employees werteo v/- 
MUitary Intelligence to commit illegal acts of 
ing the burning doivn of an alleged ANC house rn a 

Johannesburg. 

An average of 11 South African police are n 
every day and morale is at an all-time low-. Tntse polo; ; 
played a key role in the repression that has propped _p 
heid, and many are extremely worried about their r^: ot 

the system is abolished. But it is clear that neither >e 

paratus responsible for the death squad activities 

restructured or shut down. 

de Klerk may now have achieved two prime co; 
improve control of his restive security apparatus, s 
pawns with which to bargain with the ANC, trt 
men against guerrillas. But anti-apartheid acthiso ;;or 
with or without overt official approval, the scos 
tinue to operate. 
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29. Interpress, December 15, 1989. 

30. Business Day, April 5, 1990. 

31. Ibid 

32. SouthScan, Vol. 5/17, May 4, 1990. 

33. iMPA, April 30, 1990. 


Correction: 

In issue Number 33 we inadvertently dropped ihi' las* 

line of the article “Elections Under Slate Terror.” 

Allen and Edward Herman. The last sentence 
read: 


Tfrrv 


the people who kill. 


may also kill its 

and mutilating not jtbks, 
y raise questions abota 
imenl” reallv “controls* 


We would like to apologize both to the 
our readers for this omission. 
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Are You Moving? 

Please remember that CAIB subscriptions are sent 
bulk mail. If you move and do not tell us, the postal ser- 
vice will not forward your magazine nor will they return 
it to us. We will not know that you have moved until we 

receive your nasty letter askingwhy you haven’t received 

your magazine. Please inform us when you move. Other- 
wise, we will have to charge you for replacement copies. 

Thank you. 
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